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PREFACE. 

TfloveH for ratny jesrs after 1 beg&n to inyestigfite the 
principles of ritelorica} detirery, I ha^ no intention of writing 
any tiling on the subject for pubUcation, I was at lacft drawn 
into this nwasore, gradualiy and almost unavoidably. Th<f 
bad feibits in eloeulion, acqumd by nmny educated young 
men, and eenarmed, with li^ regard to consequences, as 
they passed from o&e stage of education to another, it was 
easy to see must become at once equally conspicuous and 
injurious, so eoon as they should pass from academical life 
into a puMic prefesnott in which good speaking is a prime in- 
strument of usefolnesB., The last Seminary too which had 
them jn charge, wouM, by a misapprehension not very un- 
natural, be niade responsible, not merely for its own propor- 
tion, out for the whole of these defects. The only remedy 
for habits thus firmly eMablished, obviously must lie in a 
patient, elementary process, adapted to form new habits. 
After a sufficient experiment to satisfy me that Walker's 
elements, ns a text book, could not answer this purpose, I 
prepared a course of Lectures on the subject. One of these, 
"on Vocal Inflections," I consented to print, at the request 
and for the use of the Theological Students, to whom it had 
been read ; but without any intention that it should be pub- 
Hiked. The pamphlet, however, went abroad, and led to 
applications from respectable gentlemen, connected with col 
leges aftd other Ikerary institutions, that I would prepare a 
book of the same description, to be used in this department of 
ft liberal education. Accordingly I did prepare the " Anal- 
ysis or Rhutortgal Delivery." 

The preparation of that work, my own use of it as a 
Fei^her, and the te^imony of others, who had used it, con- 
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▼ PREFACE. 

vinced me, soon after its publication, that tKe chief princi 
pies it contains may be understood and applied by pupils 
much younger than those I had originally contemplated. 
Teachers of Academies and High Schools, who professed to 
have derived much assistance from the Analysis, urged me 
to prepare a cheaper book, on the same pkn, ada|}ted to the 
use of their pupils. This I promiaed to do, should health and 
engagements permit; but th« execution baa been delayed, 
as involving a sacrifice of the tin^e which I earnestly wished 
to devote to the more appropriate and aaered dulie» of my o^ 
fice ; and had not oile branch- of these duties rendered me 
necessarily familiar with the general suliject of this velume» 
the purpose must have been relinquished. 

I have been the more cheerful, however, ia this under- 
taking, from a full conviction that whatever Hk accomplished 
on this subject in classical schools, is a plear gain to profes- 
sional education for the pulpit. To no possible case, more 
than to this, is the maxim applicable, " Prevention is easi^ 
than cure." Faults which almost defy correction, might 
easily have been avoided by skill and pains in forming the 
early habits. 

I am aware that there is already an ample supply of books, 
which Ornish excellent reading Jessoos^ wnihout professing tc 
give any instruction in the art of reading. But the want of 
an elementary book, for common use* in which the principles 
of this art should be laid down, with Rhetorical Exercises. 
selected expressly to illustrate these principles-, has been ex- 
tensively felt as a great deficiency. The Rhetorical RsAOi- 
£R is intended to supply this deficiency. The first third of 
its matter, is an abridgement of the Analysis, though with 
new discussion and elucidation of some important principles 
which will be found chiefly under the articles, Reading,-^ 
Emphatic Inflection, — Quantity,-^ and Compass of Voice. 
In respect to about two thirds of its contents, the book i% 
new ; including the original matter just mentioned, and a 
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PREFACE. ▼ 

new selection of exercises for Part 11. ^This selection has 
been made with much care and from an extensive range of 
writers, British and American. In making it, regard has 
been paid, first to tbe motal seiUiment oi the pieces, as suit- 
ed to make a safe and useful impression on the young ; next 
to that rhetorical execution which may elevate their taste ; 
and finally, to such variety and vivacity, in the subjects and 
kinds of composition* as may sustain an undiminished inter 
esi, throughout 

To attain brevity in eacb Exercise, the connexion of the 
writer has sometimes been broken by omissions longer or 
shorter, without notice; the mention of which &ct in this 
manner, I hope may be sufficient, without further apology. 

A word of explanatiim is necessary on another point. It 
was my intention to include in the Exercises, Part II. a 
greater proportion of extracts from the Bible, than I have 
done in Part I. ; both because I think it furnishes many of 
the hesX lessons for thetorieal reading; and because the 
book which, more than all others, is adapted to promote the 
sanctification and salvation of the young, has been too much 
neglected in all departments of education. But as I wished 
to make this selection, not for the young merely, but also with 
a. special view to those who are called to read the Bible as 
heads of fitmilies, or still more publicly, as preachers of the 
gospel, sufficient room for it could not be found in the present 
volume. I therefore concluded to defer this part of my plan, 
with the hfype that I may compile a separate collection of 
Biblical Exercises, of perhaps 150 pages, to which a 
rhetorical notation will be applied, and which may be a proper 
sequel both to the Analysis, and Rhetorical Reader. 

Should this Uttlo book be foimd useful in advancing the 
iste^sts oi Chrktiaii Education, the best wishes of its author 
will be answered. 



Theologiea] SernnHtry, 
^dover, Mar 1831 • 
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REMARKS TO TEACl^IERS. 



To those who may use this book, I have thought k proper 
t ' it)ake the following preparatory suggestions. 
. 1 . In a large number of ihofSe who are to be taught read- 
ing and speaking, the first difficulty to be encountered arises 
from bad habits previously eontraetefJ. The most ready 
way to overcome these, is to go directly into the analysis of 
vocal sounds; as they occur in conversaiiori. But to change 
a settled • feafifit, even in trifles, often requires perseverance 
for a long time; of course it is not the work of a moment, to 
transform a heavy, uniform noovement of voice, into one that 
is easy, discriminating, and forcible. This is to be accom- 
plished, not by a few irresolute, partial attempts, but by a 
steadiness of purpose, and of effort, corresponding with the 
importance of the end to be achieved. Nor should it seem 
strange if, in this process of tran«formation, th« subject of it 
should at first, appear somt^wbat artificial aod constrained in 
mariner. More or less of this inconvenience is unavoidable, 
'n all important changes of habit. The young pupil in 
chirography never can become an elegant penman, till his 
bad hiabit of holding tha pen is broken up ; though fbr a 
time the change may have made 1mi» wfitc worse than 
before. In respect to £locutioB,^as we*' as eveary other art, 
the case may be in some measure simikr. But fet the new 
manner become so familiar, as to have in its favor the advan- 
tages of habit, and the difficulty ceases. 

2. The pupil should learn me distinction of itjfl^ctions, by 
reading the familiar examples under one rule, occasionally 
turning to the Exercises, wnen njore examples are necessary j 
and the Teacher's voice should set him right ivheriever he 
makes a mistake. In the same manner, he should go 
through all the rules successively. * If he acquires the habit . 
of giving too gresU or too* little extent to bis slides of voice, 
he should l^ carefully corrected, according to the suge^es- 
tions given, p. .27 and 110. — After getting the command of 
the voice, the great point to be steadily kept in view, is to 
npply the principles of emphasis and inflection, just as nature 
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SfEXeTlONS TO TEACHER& VII 

and aeittim^it .demand In respect to those principles of 
modulation, in which the poner of the voice so essentially 
consists, we should always remember loo, that, as no theory 
of the passions can teach one to be pathetic, so no descrip- 
tion that can be given of the inflection, emphasis, and tones, 
which accompany emotion, can impart this emotion, o^r be a 
substitute for it. No adequate description indeed can oe 
given of the nameless and ever varying shades of expression, 
which real pathos gives to the voice. Precepts here are only 
subsidiary helps to genius and sensibility. 

3. Before any example or exercise is read to the Teacher, 
it should be titidied by the pupil. • At the time of reading, 
he should generally go through, without interruption ; and 
then the teacher should explain any fault, and correct it by the 
example of his own voice, requiring the parts to be repeated. 
It would be useful often to inquire whj/ such a modification 
of voice occurs, in such a place, and how a change of struc- 
ture would vary the inflection, stress, &c. ; in other words to 
accustom the pupil to paraphrase the meaning conveyed by 
different expressions of voice ; as in the example p. 32 at 
the close of Rule IV. and p. 4^, bottom. When the' exam- 
ples are short, as in all th^ former part of the work, reference 
may easily be made to any sentence ; and in the long exam- 
ples, the Imes are numbered, on the left hand of the page, 
to facilitate the reference, after a passage has been read. 
If ah Exercise is read by a class in turik it would be useful, 
at least occasionally, to call on two or more of the number 
to remark on the manner of the reader, i^opo^ing corrections, 
with reasons, before the remarks of tfe teacher are made. 
This will render them vigilant and intelligent, in the eonstant, 
practir.al application of theoretic jdinciples ; thus leading 
them to regard a proper managemeQfof voice as both an art 
and a science. 

4. When any portion of Ihe Exercises is about to be 
committed to memory for declamation, the pupil should first 
study the sentiment carefully, entering as far as possible, into 
the spirit of the author ; then transcribe it in a fair hand; 
then m<irk with pencil^ the inflections, emphasis, &c. required 
on diff*erent words ; — then read it rhetorically to his Teacher^ 
changing his pencil marks as the case may require ; and then 
commit it to memory perfectly, before it is spoken ; as any 
labor of recollection is certainly fatal to freedom, and variety, 
and force in speak,mff. In general it were well that tb^rsame 
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PI&SCTI0H8 TO TKlCVSftS. 



piece shoulcl be subsequently once or more repeated, with a 
view to adopt the suggestions of the Instructor. For the pur- 
pose of improvement in elocution, a piece of four or five 
minutes, is better than one of fifteen ; and more advance may 
be made, in managing the voice and countenance, by speak- 
ing stveral times, a short speech, though an old one, (if it is 
done with due care each time to correct what was amiss,) 
than in speaking many long pieces, however spirited or new, 
which are but half committed, and in the delivery of which 
all scope of feeling and adaptation of manner, are frustrated 
by labor x>f memory. The attempt to speak with this indo- 
lent, halting preparation, is in a\\ respects worse than nothing. 



KEY OP RHETORICAL NOTATION. 



Key of Inflection. 

- denotes monotone. 

' rising inflection. 

* fidling mfiection 

^ , M , circum^x. 

Key of MoDtoation. 
n bigh. 
°^) high and loud, n 



(o)1ow. 

(go) ^^^ ^"^ '^'**<J* 
( . . ) slow. 

(-p). q«ick. 

( — ) plaintive. 

{I \ rhetorical pause. 

(<) increase. 
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RHETORICAL READER. 



CHAPTER I. 

READING. ITS COWkSXION WITH GOOD EDUCATION. 

The art of rwdimg Hrril ia iadiapeaMible to one wfco ex- 
iiects to be a puUic speaker; because the pnacipres on 
which it depeoda aii» th» aame as these whkfa belong to 
rh^orieal delivery in general* and because neuly all bad 
speakers wef e j^ffared lo be so, bj early misHtanaganent^ 
of the voice in reading. 

But the sulijeet is one of eommon interest to all, who 
aim at a good education. Every intelligeni &ther, who 
would have his son or daughlnr qualified to hold a respect- 
able rank in welt-bred society, will regard it as among the 
very first of polite «ocom|dishme&ts, that they should be 
able lo reiid well Bui beyond this, the talent may be ap- 
plied to many important* purposes of business, e€ rational 
entertainment, and cf religious duty. Of the multitudes 
who are not called to speak in public, includii^ the whole 
of one sex, and all but comparatively a few of the other, 
there is no one to whom the ability to read in a graceful and 
impressive manner, may not be of great value. In this 
country, then, whore the advantages of edueation are open 
to all, and where k is a primary ^^.^||iiSd|t P^'®^^ ^^ ^ 
classes, to have their chihhren w^l iiMte^ it worn i seem 
reasonable to presume tjiat nearly all mir youth, C'f both 
sexc3, m\isi be good readenc Yet the immbeT who ,:an 
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14 READING. 

properly be so called, is comparatively small. No defect <^ 
vocal organs, nor of intelligence and sensibility, which may 
be supposed to exist among the pupils of our schools, is suf- 
ficient to account for the wretched ^labits of re£^lii»g, which 
are so prevalent. *The fact must be ascribed to causes more 
unquestionable and radical in their operation; and these 
causes, in my opinion, are to be Umnd. chiefiy, in the inade- 
quate views of the subject, entertained by those to whom the 
interests of early education are committed. 

Notwithstanding the manifest advances in public sen- 
timent respe^tiifg thia matter, which we have witnessed 
withii? a few years, there are still many Teachers, and pub- 
lishers of reading lesscms, who maintain that no precepts as 
to management of voice can be useful to the young ,* birt 
that every thing of this sort tends to embsrrmss la^er than 
aid the attainment of a good ek)cuti«ni. But if it is enough 
to put a book into the hands of a pupil, and require hira to 
read, without giving him any instructions kow to read, then 
I ask, among the past generations, who have been treated 
just in this manner; why hc|ve not all, or nearly all, become 
good readers ? Teaclters have been suffidently sparing of 
Riles ; and ii a bay was only cai>^l to speak his wordi 
distkictly and fluently, and .*^ mind the stops,*' nothing move 
was required Elementary books too have been, till of hrte, 
nearly silent as to precepts for negvlaiting the manner in 
reading. Some of these did finmerly give the three fellow 
ing directions*,^ — that the fa^^nikesis reqwires a quick ana 
weak pronunciation ;^lhal the voice should he raised -at th^ 
end of a qwesUon ^-^--and dropped into a cadence, eU the end 
9f all other sentences. The first diveetion, as«to ^ paren- 
thesis, is. proper in all cases. The second is proper in all 
questions answered by yes or no, and improper in all others. 
Hence the teacher found tlio instincts of every child to rAel 
against the rule, in reading such questions as,^ — *'Wlio 
art thou?" ** Whnre is boasting tken^'-^wd just so, as to 
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the last rale, respeoting eadtmcey wlmi a MBtence ends witJi 
an aatittoic, ncgstiTe eknse; as, ** You were ftad to JlgAt 
afainst Alexander, not io raU at him.'^ 

But because very defecttTe precepts are useless or per- 
nicious, does it fellow that this interestiiig sub^ most be 
left to accident ; to tfai^ if any one btcomes a good reader, 
it slmll be only because k Jui^pems 4o be^ so ? Th^ it will 
doubtless bappem, m tkhe to cscne, as it has in time past, 
that the number of good readers will be few, Tery few. 

In answer to this qttcstioii. Some who diseaitd all theoi^ 
In elocution, wo«ld pfotebiy say, — we wonld by no means 
kaye the learner to chanoe ; we would have him imiiati kis 
Teacher, who shouki be ^alilied to correct bd6 fauHs of 
manner, by exemplifying himself what w nght, and what is 
wrong, in any given c^e. I>oubtless the Tencher should 
wateh every opportunity to aid his pupil in this mannen 
But when he reads a sentence w^i, as nn example to his 
pupil, is this done by accident f Im there no reason why his 
emphasis is laid on one word rather than another? — why it 
» strong or. weak 9 why his pauses are long or' short r-^ 
why he makes a diiereace between a parenth^ic clause and 
another^*— why his voice turns upward on one word, and 
downward on ansther ?-^why he ends a sentence with a 
small cadence, er % great one^ or with no cadaice, as cases 
vary ? Is all this mere chance 9 If so^ the pupil may as 
well be left to chanoe without, as with a Teacher. If not ; 
— 4f the Teacher has a reasdn why he reads so, and not 
otherwise, cannot he teil that reason ? Thi9 is what com* 
OK)n- sense requires of him, to teach by precept and ex* 
ample both. Besides ; — what if that I'eacher reads badly, 
Himself; Just because jthey who were his patterns, during 
the ft>rmation of his early hab^, wexe bad readers? Must 
we go on still at the same rate, and insist on it that the 
proper remedy ibr bad reading, m the imitatisn of bad ex- 
amples? Then we have no remedy. Bm common sense. 
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I any agakf would combine ftMUet with iktory ; «o tkal 
the Teachor, knowing the conforiaity betwedn thought and 
vocal language, may not only express this ocmibrinhy by hi« 
own voiot, but explain it lo his pupib. 

There are others, who woal^ discard any systematic in- 
struction on this subject, and yet allow that one hnportant 
direction ought to be given and incessas^y repeated, namely, 
BB NATURAL. But What IS it to be natural f The pupil 
will understand, probably, that he is to read in the B^mner 
that is most easy to hii»iel^ or dwt gives him the least 
trouble ; that is, the manner to whieh he tb mctmstomied* Bsd 
as that maimer may be, the direction has no tendency to 
mend it ; because he soppoees thai any new manner would 
be unnatural to hiaL But you correct him again, and tell 
him to he naiuraL The direction is just, w sin^e,- is easily 
repeated ; but the infelicity is, that it has been repeated a 
thousand times, without ftny practical advantage. You then 
become more particular, and tell him that, to bo 7taPu,r(d he 
must enter into the i^iWt of what he utters, and read it so 
as feeling requires. He tries again, aad fiiils, because^ he 
attempts to do what feeling requires, wtkmd feeling; and 
i>eoause he has no conception what it is in his- voice that is 
wrong. Yo«i teD Um perhaps, that he must drop his reading 
tone, and be natural; but ho understands nothing what 
you mean ; and while his manner^ becomes mere rapid er 
more loud, fer this admonition, he goes tm with his tone 
still. He is luuier the inflaenr^ of an inveterate habit, 
which he acquired flrom beii^ early accustomed to read 
that which he did not underatand, aend in which he feh ao 
interest. % 

To break up umeemly tones, tims de^ly fij^ by habit, 
every teacher ef reading or speaking find* to be the fost a^ 
hardest task in his employment In general, the kHigw 
these habits have been cherished, the more stubborn they 
become; and meitsures that might he su^et^it to prevent 
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^mm, ate bf bo meam suffiekm io9 thtir euro. To do 
what is right, with tmpennertad iaeultiea, » tBi^|tiines easier 
than to wado what is wnfAg. Hew often do we aee men of 
fine wdderstaAdifig and delicirte aeottbiHty^ who utter theiy 
dio«ght3 in eemreraatieiit vnkh aU t^ varied hitoDationa 
which aeBtimeait retires; ^ the tnoBient they come to 
read or speak in a fennal manner, adapt a aet of artificial 
tones utterly r^»aig«aat to tho apiril of a just elocution. 
BhaU we soy that soeh men do not uftderstatid what they 
tpeah in pubi4c« as well as. what they speak ia eo&versalion % 
Plainly* the di&raBce arises from a peryerse ktbHi, which 
prerails over them- is. one caaei aad not in the other. 
Many instances of Ms ton I hai« « known, where a man 
has been fully semble of someiking very wrong in his 
i'onea, hot has not be«fi Me to aee exactly what the iiult 
it<; and after a few indefinite and unsuocesalul efibrts at 
amendtnent, has quietly concluded to |^ on in the old way. 
So he must conclude, so long as good sense and emotion 
are not an equal match for bad habits, without a knowledge 
of those elementary principles, by which the needed I'^^medy 
is to be applied. Theae habits he acquired in clii>iiaood, 
just as he kamed to speak at alt, or to speak English rather 
than French, — by imitation. His ton^.both of passiun and 
of articulaticm, are derived from an instinctive correspond- 
ence 'between the ear and voice. If he had been born 
deaf, he would have possessed neither. Now in what way 
shall he break up his bad habits, without so much attention 
(0 the analyst of spmking s<)ttnds, th^t he can in .some 
good degree distinguish those which difier, and imitate 
thoae which he would wish to adopt or avoid 7 How shall 
be correct a tone, while he cannot understand why it needs 
correction, because he chooses to remain ignorant of the 
only language in which the fault can possibly be described 7 
Let him study and accustom himself to apply a lew ele^ient* 
ary principles, and then he may at least be able to un- 

2* 
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deritand what are tha deteta of hia mtotiadDna. i do^ im»I 
aay that tliik^ttammeBt may W raida with aqoal i^itity, or 
to an eqtMl extent, by all men. But to an important extent 
k may he made by every one; and tlmt with a moderate 
share o( the efibrt demanded by most other vmltiable ac^i- 
titions ; I might aay with one half ^be tiaM and 4ittentkm 
hat are requiaite to aHain skill in music. 

Should some still donbt whether any theory of mocal in* 
flections can be ado{Med, whkh shall not be perplexing and 
on the wh<^ injnriotts, eq^eeially to the young, I answer 
lliat the same doubt may as well be extended to every 4i^ 
partment d* practical knowftedge^ To think of the rales of 
syntax, erery sentence we speak, or «of the rules of ortho- 
graphy and style, every time we faike up our pen to write, 
would indeed be perplexing. The remedy prescribed by 
common sense in all s«ch cases, is, not to discard corrcH 
theories, but to make them so ^miliar as to govern our 
practice spontaneously, and without reflection. 

The b«i^t of analysis and precept is, to aid the teacher 
m making the pupil conscious of his own fiiults, as a pre- 
requisite to their correction. The object is to imfetter the 
soul, and set it free to act; In doing thia a notation for the 
eye, designed to r^gukte the voice in a few obvious parti- 
culars, may be of much ad\rantage : otherwise why shall we^ 
not dismiss punctuation too frnm books, and depend wholly 
on the teacher for pauses, as well as tones f 

The reasonable prejudice viHbich some intelligent men 
have felt against any system of notation, arises from the 
preposterous extent to which it has been carried, by a few 
popular teachers, and especially by th^r humble imitatcnrs. 
A judicious medimn is what we want. Five characten 
in music, and six vowels in writing, enter into an infinitude 
of combinations in melody and language. So the element- 
ary modi Mentions of voice in speaking, are few, and easily 
understood ; and to mark them, so far as distinction is use* 
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Ail^ does iifit reqwe » teatli put of ^w niks* wUck s«me 
hare tkonght Becetnry. 

I bave nade these last ranarks, because, while I think 
k a mere prejudice, and a rery mischievous (me» to maintain 
that there are no elementarj rales ef good reading, there 
is another extreme, which would carry theoretic ditections 
bey(»d all hounds oi comaion saaee and praetical utility. 
I refer to the theory which inaintaiDS that, while musical 
a d e s are ottered without any slideb the sounds of articulate 
hngsage are always spohen with a pereeptible slide of the^ 
Toioe, eithet inward or downward. This, in my opinion, 
is carrying ^ nsefiil, gencfal dieery lo an improper extreme. 
In the notes o£ a tone, as giveR from a stringed instrument, 
or from the hmnan voiec^ there eertainly is no infleciion. 
But no noD of aeeutale ear will say that there is any Tuces* 
sary distinetian between the nefesQ md^ fii^ wm uttered in mu^ 
sic, and the same sounds in speech, whmre they occur in 
examples like the firilowing ; 

••My ftwt, how rofTelyisthei^aee,'* 

" ^Kither of all, in ersry oge, ia mrcry dime ador'4." ' 
Though it is poasiUe to speak the open vowels, q and a, in 
the Italic syllables, with inflections, it is not requisite* nor 
natuml ; and if any think it to be so, I must suppose that 
khey have not been accastoaed to distinguish between a 
slide of the voice, and that transition of note to higher or 
lower, in which consecutive syllaUes are uttered. If how* 
ever, the portion that every syllable Has a slide, is held as 
an occult theory^ it is harmless, and needs not a moment's 
discussion ; but if pzaeticirf importanoe is attached to u, so 
that the learner must tiy to distinguish tr A«< slide he must 
give to each sylkiUe, in the simplest language, .the theory 
becomes positiyely injarious in influence^ U frustrates all 
just discrimination, by aiming at that which is needless and 
endless in minuteness It operates much as it would to re- 
quire, by the Italic character, or ether notation, every word 
m a i^entence to be spoken with emohatic fbreor 
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Now the moii genial ^^mci^ oira geod ekeutioB tlui 
can be laid down is ; the voice must cm^rm, Uf s^^imeni 
Where the thovghl it masfkB, tod wkhoot fMBolio»» us; 
** No man may put oiT the law of Qod ;" to iowst on any 
thing ]tke marked stress or indeetion is worse than uiekai. 
But caAl the pupil to lE«ad ;-»-*>* Virtue, not roiliBg suns, the 
mind matures :"— or ^ Arm, warriors I Arm for fig^i /" 
and it is quite another eass. Here streee and i&fleeti<m are 
needed en the emphatic WH>rde. Why ^^^Beeanite senaw 
and emotion reqiure it Let tbeee i»w words he right, and 
Bo matter for the rest ;-- they wiil be rights or nearly «o, of 
course. But if you require the pofal to give stress w^ mr 
flection to cdl the wordst yoQ ^aeh haa to saerifiee the 
sense, and aim at eonformity to some arhitnrry rtand^rd ot 
excellence, whic^i he itiay imagine that he undentands, \nA 
which will ruin all stgnificaiit variety in h« iatonatioBs. 

There is one gre«t kw d mind, and of hmguage, which 
Teachers of youth should well understand, i&mely, tkAi 
emotion speaks with its mm appropriate msdes of easpression. 
Where a sentence contains a simple thought, wiUiout emo- 
tion of any sort, it requires nothing but proper words, in 
grammatical order. No principle of rhetoric is concerned 
in forming such a sentence, and none in nttering it, exc^ 
distinctness. But the mbm^vt ^at passion speaks, gmm- 
mar is subordinate, and rhetoi^ beeomes ascendant. A 
groan, a shriek of distreas, thrills the heart, without ^he 
help of syntax; and the same principle exists as to all the 
lower degrees of passion, tiH we come down again to the 
mere province of words, and grammar. Now passion imd 
discriminating sentiment demand an appropriate expreasidH 
of voice, not in the mere utterance of words, but in the 
manner of uttering them. . On this principle, rest all the ' 
laws of inflection, empt^isis, dtc. which can be given to any 
valuable purpose. These laws, as I have said, are few; 
and can be stated ajrtd reduced to practice, with as much 
ease as any other laws of language. 
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f fihali ftrlkh. tbese genend Tenwrks, by laying' down t 
pkm difltinetion b^ween the twosqgKs of reading, tbd ^«i»- 
maHcal, and the rket6rictU, 

GrammaticHi reading, m I bii^e ju8t intimated, respects 
merely the sense of wiiat is read. When pedbrmed audibly,* 
for the benefit of others, it is stiH only the same sort ol 
process which one performs silently, for his own benefit, 
when he casts his eye along the page, to ascertain the 
meaning of its author. The chief purpose of the correct 
reader is to be intelligible ; and this requires an accurate 
perception of grammatical relation in the structure of sen- 
tences ; a due regard to accent and pauses, to strength of 
voice, and clearness of utterai\ce. This manner is generally 
adopted in reading plam, tinimpassioned style. The cha- 
racter and purpose of a composition may be such, that it 
would be as preposterous to resd it with tones of emotion, 
as it would t» announce a propoaiCioB in grammar or geom- 
etry, in the lattgvHge of metaphor. But though merely the 
eorrect mamver, svits many purposes of reading, it is dry 
and inaannato, and is the lewest defiafftment in the province 
of delivery. StiD the great Mjonty, not to say of respeet- 
aUe men, bat of hookith men, go nothing beyond this in 
their attainneagts ctf wXixxapm, 

Rhetorical reading has a higher o^ect, and calls into 
action higher powers. It is not applicable to a composi- 
tion destitute of emotion, ibr it s u p p oses feeling, h does 
not barely express the thoughts of an author^ but expresses 
them with the Ibrce, variety, and beauty, which feeling 
demands. 

To this latter sort of reading wonld I bead all my eflforts 
in fcprming die habits of the young. To this, almost ex- 
clusively, would I apply precepts respecting management 
of the voice. And with a view to prevent the formation of 
W habits, or to cure them befora they become established, 
I would take off <jhild»en, just so soon as they can read with 
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tobrable leadmess, from kesoos wkick belong fo the gmm- 
otstieal class, and pitf them opoo those whick. eootain $g0^ 
rhetorical principles. These lessoBS should, at first, be 
chieiy narrattte; er narraliyie and colloquial combined; — 
by which I mean, diatogue prop^, or rhetorical dialogue; 
iu which the same Toice must refresent two iq[)eakaffB or 
Hiore. ■ 



CHAPTER It 
ARTICUi^ATION. 



It has been well said* tiiftl a good aftieuhtion is W the 
ear, what a fiiir hmnd- w rit i ng, or a fiur type is to 4he ey«. 
Who has not tek the perpletity of supi^ying « word, tom 
away by the seal of a kiHer; or a doaen -syUaUes of « 
book, in «B maay Usiss, cut off by ^e carehwinssi of a 
biodsr? T\» same ineonvenience is fek from a similar 
omission in spoken language^ with this adcMoiial dind- 
Tantage, that we are not at libefly to slop, and spell out the 
meaning by construction. 

A man of indistint^ utterance reads this sentence ; ** Th# 
magistrates -ought to prore a declaration so publicly made." 
When I pereeirethat has habk is to strike only the accented 
syllable clearly, sliding oysr others, I do not know whethei 
It is meant, that they ough; to prove the declara^on, or 
to approve k, or repiwre A,— ^ft>r m ei^er case he would 
speak on^ the syllable prof>e. Nor do I know, whether 
the magistrates auglU to do it, or the magistrate sougki to 
dok. 

Defeeiwe mrHcmt^Uion aHses ^m bad organs, or bad 
habits, or sounds of diffieuk utterance. 
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Every one kaows how the loss of a tooth, or a ccuituswD 

on the lip, affects the formation of oral sounds. When there 
is an essential fault in the structure of the mouth ; whai tha 
tongue is disjHroportionate in length or width, or sluggish in 
its movements ; or the palate is too high, or too low ; or the 
teeth badly set, or decayed, art may diminish, but cannot 
folly remove the difficulty. In nine cases out of ten, howeveh 
imperfect articulation conies not so much from bad organs, 
as from the abuse of good ones. 

The animal and intellectual temperament doubtless has 
some connexion with this subject. A sluggish action of 
the mind, imparts a correspondent character to the action of 
the vocal organs, and makes speech only a succession of 
mdolent, half-formed sounds, more resembling the muttering 
of a dream, than the clear articulation, which we ought 
to expect in one who knows what he is saying. Excess of 
vivacity, on the other hand, or excess of sensibility, often 
produce a hasty, confused utterance. D^icacy speaks in 
a tknid, feebb voice ; and the &ult of indistinctness is often 
aggravated in a bashftil child, by the indiscreet . chidings 
oi his teaeb^, designed to push him into greater speed 
in gelling oat his early lessons ; while he bas' little ftimi- 
liartty witk the ft»m and sounds and less with the meaning 
of words. 

The way is now prepared to notice some of those dif- 
ficulties in articulation, which arise from the sounds to be 
spoken. 

The fir$t and chief difficuky lies in the fact that arti- 

culatiop, consists essentially in the consonant sounds^ and that 

many of these are difficult of utterance. My limits do not 

allow me to illustrate this by a minute analysis of the 

elements of speech. 

It IS evident to the slightest observation that the open vowels 
aie uttered with ease and strength. On i&ese, public criers swell 
their notes to so great a compass. On tbftse too, the loudest notes 
of music are tonSsd, Hence the gsew s^iii whieh is requisite to 
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disdmct mrtieulation in nmsk : for the stream af roice, whiek fiuwt 
so easily on the rowels and kalf vowels, is interrupted by the oc- 
currence of a harsh consonant; and not only the sound, but the 
breath, is entirely stop^ by a mate. In singing, for example^ any 
syllable which ends with «, k^ d^ or i, all the sound must be uttered 
MO the preceding vowel ; tor when the organs come to the prooer 
position for sneaking the mute, the voice instantly ceases. TniB 
explains what has sometimes been thought a mystery, that stammering 
persons find little difficuU^jr m reading poetry, asd none in singing;* 
whereas they bti>p at pnce m speaking, when they come to certain eon- 
sonants. Any one who would practically understand this subject, 
should reeeilect that the distinction between human speech, and the 
inarticulate sounds of brutes, lies not in the vowels, but in the eanso' 
naiUs} and that in a defective utterance of these, bad articulation 
primarily consists 

A second difficulty arises from the immediate succession 
of the same or similar sounds : as in the recurrence of the 
aspirates; 

Up the ^igh AiU he Aeaves a Auge round stone. 
or vhe collision of open vowels ; 

Tho' ofi the «ar the p^pesx vowels tire. 

But a greater difficulty fltill is ocoasioiied by the ibi- 
mediate recurrence of the same anuojMiU sovnd, without 
the intervention of a vowel or « pause. The following' me 
examples; " For Christ** «ake." ** The koBl$ M] stood." 
** The battle las^9 ^liW^ The illustraticHi wilbbe more m- 
telligible from examples in which bad articplalioQ Mffet;tB 
the sense 

Wastes and deserts ; — Waste sand deserts. 
To obtain either ; To obtain neither. 
Hii cry moved me ; — His crime moved me. 
• He ooold pay nebody ;— he cuuld pam Dobo(^. 

Two successive sounds are to be formed here, with the 
organs m the same position ; so that, without a pause between, 
only one of the single sounds is spoken ; and the difficulty 
is much increased when sense or grammatical relation for- 
bids such a pause. 

• This is partly owiagalje ta a deliberate, metrical movement. 
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A t&ird diffieiil^ arraes from the- influe/i^ ff accent. 
The importance which this stress attaches to syllahles on 
which it &]]s, requires them to be spoken in a more full 
and deliberate manner tnan other& Hence, if the recur- 
rence of this stress is too close, it occasions heaviness in 
utterance; if too remote, ituiistinctness. In the example; 

And ten low words ofl creep in one dull line, 

the poet compels us, in spite of metrical harmony, to lay an 
accent on each- aylbtble. 

But the remoteness of accent in other cases iAvoives a 
greater difficulty still; because the mtervening syllables 
are liable to be spoken with a rapidity mconsistent with 
distinctoess, espectally H they aboitod with jarring conso- 
nants. Ck)mbinations of this kind we have in the words 
cemmunicativelf, anth^ritativHyy terrestrialinasonableness, 
dismterestedness. And the case is worse still wh^re we 
preposterously throw back the accent, so as to-be followed 
by four or ^ye syllables, as Walker directs ip these words 
receptacle, piremptorily, atceptableness. While these com- 
binations almost defy the best organs of speech, no one 
finds any difficuky in uttering words combined with a due 
proportion of liquids, and a happy arrangement of vowels 
and accents. 

Not so when swift Camilta scours the plain, 

Flies o*er the unbending com, and skiins along the main. 

A fourth difficulty arises from a tendency of the organs 
to slide aver unaccented vowels. There is a large class ol 
words beginning with pre, and pro, in which this seldom 
foils to appear. In prevent^ prevail, predict, a bad articu- 
lation sinks tf of the first syllable so as to make pr-vent, 
pr-vail, pr-dict. The case is the same with o in proceed, 
profane, promote; spoken pr-ceed, &c. So e is confounded 
with short u in event, omit, &c. spoken uvvtnt, ummit. In 
the same manner u is transformed into e, as in populous, 

3 
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regular^ nngidar, tductate^ &c. spoken pojhe4o%iA, reg^4ar^ 
ed-e-catt, A smart percussioH of the tongue, \Tith a Iktle 
rest on the consonant before «, so as to make it quite distinct, 
would remove the difficulty. 

The same sort oi defect, k may be added, often appears in 
the:* distinct utterance of consoimnts ending syM) ps; thua 
in atnempt, a/<ention, e/-fect, o/fence, the consonant of the 
first syllable is suppressed. 

To the foregoing remarks, it may be pronto add tliree cautions. 

The firsi is, in ainung U> acquire a distinct aiUicuUtion^ take care 
not to form one that is vienswred and Tnechandcal. The child, in passing 
from his spelliag maniH^, is ambitiovis to becoiae a sWift reader, and 
thus falls mto a confusion of organs, that is to 1^ cured only by re- 
tracing the steps which produced it. "^e remedy, however, is no 
better thwa the uiult, if it idbs iato ^aiaruniTig, 9e-^km4icf9r^nil44f, 
^vin^imdue stress p( par|lbles aod unaccentea syllables -, thus, " He 
is the man af diU&e world whom I r^'oice to meet.** 

iBr^iue partrof ear country, there is a pret^at babit of suUckig 
the sourd of < or t, in words where English usage preserves it, as in 
rc^Z, chkpeU Latin^ — spoken reb% chvjfi^ Lat*n. In other cases, where 
English usa^ suitresses tlia yQw«l, the yaott persons speak it with 
marked distmctness, or turn it into i^; as ev'n^ oyn^ keav^Uf pronounced 
ev-urij^op^mf kecnj-un. 

It should be remarked that yowals not vntUr ike aeseni^ ara often 
uttered slightly by good speakers, where affectation, by trying to give 
them prominence, runs into a very fttulty pronunciatitm. Thas in at- 
temptmg to distinguish e frovon in such words as ^/mked^ ^«spM, many 
pronounce them wickud, gospi*!, wickudnttss, &c. unaccented 
vowels are often necessarily iuois^net, b m wUke4y having the same 
sound as i in t/. So all the vowels, a, e, t, 0, u^ y, must often be spoken 
so as to have the sound of short t^; as in scholar, master, satirist, 
doct/>r, martyr, pronounce^ scholi^r, masti^r, dtc , 

The second caution is, — let the close of sequences be spoken dearly ; 
with t»ufo.ne];it strength, and on the proper pitch, to bring out the 
meaning completely. No part of a sentence is so important as the 
close, both in respect to sens^ and harmony. 

The- third cautioa is^r-aaoertam, fow own defi&U •f ar^ciUaM^u, bf 
the aid of some friend^ and then devote a short time statedly and daily ^ to 
correct them. Let the reader siake a Hsf Of such worcte and combina- 
tions as he has found most difficult to his oigans, and repeat them as 
a set exercise. If he has been accustomed to say om-nip-etent^ pop-e- 
tons, ffr-motCf pr-vmtj let him learn to speak the unaccented vowels 
properly.* 

* On stammering and impediments, which fall under the head of ar- 
ticulation, the reader may nnd my views in the Analysis of Rhetorical 
Delivery. 
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CHAPTER III. 
nfFLBCTiOIfa 



Dtse ripiiam mf ImfieeHm^s, 

Th8 absokfte roodificationfl ^f the Toice m speaking mre 
four ; namely, monotone, risings itiHection, falitng hiflectien, 
and circumflex. The fint may he marked to the ^eye hy a 
h<»ri2onlal li&e^ thus, (*) tba seeond thus, ( ^the tKird thu^ 
(*)the fourth thus, (w). 

The mottotooe i»a savneaass of sound on auooassira Mf\ 
lables, which resembles that produced by repeated strokes on 
a b^l. Uaaees^y as this itr where varie4 iadections ww 
required, it more or less belongs to grare delivery, especially 
in elevated descriytea* or where eaaodam of sublimity or 
reverence are expressed ; as ;^ — 

He jrdde npaa a dOHib and did 4f.— I sAw a great iHiIte throne, 
and him that s&t on it 

The rising inflection turns the voice upward, or ends 
higher thaa it begins. It is heard invariably in the direct 
question; as, Will jfou go to-day f 

The falling inflection turns the voioe downwards, or ends 
lower than it begins. It is heard- in the answer to a question ; 
as^^d; I shall £0 tthmorrcw. 

MMttke vfheke dotttfint of kAeetieiis depMids oa these t«PO stn^ 
slides of the voice, one more explanation seems necessary, as to the ' 
degree in which each is applied, mider diffefrent circumstances. In 
most cases where the rifliag slide is aaed, it is calf a gentle turn oi 
the voice upward, one or two notes. In ca^es of emotion, as in 
the spirited, direct question, the slide may pass through five or eight 
notes. The former may be called the contmon risiag i&flection, the 
latter the intensive. Just the same distinction exists in the falling 
inflection. In the question^ uttered with surprise, " Are you g^ing 
Uhddy 7" the slide is iatensive. But in the following case, it is com- 
mon^ " as fame is but breathy as riches are transitory, and life itself is 
mcirtalmf so we should seek a bHterporUan?^ To carry the nsing slide 
la the latter case, as far as in the former, iss a great lauU, though not 
an uacommm oae. 
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The eircumflex is a union of the two inflections, some- 
times on one syllable, and sometimes on several. It begins 
with the falling, and ends with the rising slide ; as, / may go 
to-morrow^ though I cannot go to-day. ** They tell us to be 
moderate j but they^ thty, are to revel in profusion." On the 
words marked in these examples, tkere is a significant twist- 
ing of th« voice downwards, and then upwards, without 
which ^e sense is not expressed. 

Besides these absolute medtfications of vc^ce, there are others 
which may be called relative, and which may be classed under the 
four heads- of pich^ qtMntU% rtU9j «ad fuoMf. These may be pre- 
sented thas -f 

As these relative modifications of voice assume almost an endless 
variety, according to sentiment and eraotioa in a speidrer, they befong 
to the chapter on nxodulation. 

ClamficoHon of InJUetiowt, 
In order to render the new c!a»siflcation wMcfa I hare 
given intelligible, I have chosen examples chiefly from 'col- 
loquial language; because the tones of conversation ought 
to be the basis of delivery, and because these only are at 
once recognised by the ear. Being conformed to nature, 
they are instinctively riglit; so that scarcely a man in a 
million uses artificial tones in conversation. And this one 
fact, I remark in passing, furnishes a standing canon to the 
learner in elocution. In contending with any bad habit of 
voice, kt htm hreak up the sentence ob which the difficulty 
occurs, and throw it, if possible, into the colloquial form. 
Let him observe in himself and others, the turns of voice 
which occur in speaking, &miliarly and earnestly, on com- 
mon occasions. 

As the difficulty of the learner at fiist, is to distin^ish the two 
chief inflections, and as the best Hiethod of doin^ this, is by eorapar- 
inff th«m together, the foUowinr classification begins with rases te 
which the two are statedly fottnd in the same connexion ; and theft 
extends to 3ases in which they are tised separatebf ; the whole beUig 
marked in a continued series of rules, for convenient reference. 
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Both Infleciiojis together, 
RvLB L When. the disjunctive or connects words oi 
claiises, it hat the lising inflection hefore, and the billing 
after it 



Shan I eone to jtm with a r6d— m'Ib Idvel 

Thetiaptism of Jolm, was it from heltTea,-^ of mtel 

Will you g6— #r stiy 1 

Will you ride— ^ wiXk^ 

Win you go to-day— <>r to>mdrrow 1 

Did he travel for heakk,— ^r j^iasvfe 1 

Did he resemble his iather^— or his mdther 1 

Is this book yten,— #f miael 
Rule IL The direct qneation, or that which admits tfai 
ansMrer of yes or no, has the rising inflection, and theanswei 
has the fiilling. 



Are they H^rewsl So am L 

Are tkey Israelitesi So am L 

Are they the seed of AiMahamI Soamt. 

Are they aunisters of Christ 1 I am mdre. [ PoaZ.] 

Did you not sp6ak to ill My lord, I did. 

Eiold you tbe watek to-aigkt t We dd, my lord. 

Arm'd, say youl Armed, my lord. 

|*rom top to toe 1 My lord, from head to fodt 

Then saw you aot his faee 1 O y^ my lord. 

What, look'd he frowningly 1 ' A countenance more in sdrrow 

then in anger. 

Pale 1 N&y, rery pale.— iSAaI:. Hamlet. 

Note 1. If 1 wish to know whether my friend will go on a jounjer 
within two dafs, I say perhaps, ** Will you go to-day, or to-morrow 1" 
He may answer, "yes,"— because my rising redaction on both words 
impl'es that I used the #r between them coojunctively. But if 1 had 
nsed it disjunctirely, it must have had the rising slide before it, and 
the falling i^er ; and ^len the question is, not whether he will go 
within two cbiys, but on which of the two ^— thus, " WiU yon go Uhddy 
-^r l#-«t#rrdi0 ?** The whole question, m this case, cannot admit the 
answer yes or no, and of eourse cannot end with the rising slide. 

Note 9. ¥nien Exclamation beisosDes a question, it demands the 
ri^g slide ; as, " How, yoa say. are we to accdmpUsh it T How ae> 
e6nif>Hiiliit! Certaialf not by iaadi^ to attampt if* 

3* 
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80 iirnjKeTH>iffi. 

Ru^E III. When negation is oppo«ed to affi'^maiton^ 
the former has the rising, and the latter the ^ling inflec- 
tion. 



I did not say a biUer •oldicff,**^^ an Hder, 
Study not for ionnsenienit^—^iax for im^rovtmtiU, 
He was esteemed, pot for weaUk^—hMi for i0u<iam. 
He will not come to-day ^ — but UHnorrow* 
He did not act wisely^ but imwrnly. 
He did not call m^,«-biu yeu. 
He did not say fnde^-^ni pride. 

Note 1. Negation alone, not opposed 'to affirmation, generally m- 
clines the v: ice to the rising slide, but not alwafs^ as some resnectable 
Teachers have maintained. " Tliou shall not kill ;** " Thou siialt not 
steal ;" — are negative precepts, in which the falling slide must be used; 
and the simple particle no^ with the intensive falling shde, is ooe of 
the strongest monosyllables in the language. 

Note 2. The reuder should be apprised here, that the falling slide, 
being often connected with strong amphasis, and beginning on a high 
and spirited note, is liable to be mistaken, by those little acquainted 
with the subject, for the rising slide. If one is in doujt)t which of the 
two he has employed, on a particular word, let htm repeat botn to- 



on the same word. 

But as some may be unable still to distini^nlsh tkefi^UDg, confound- 
ing it, as just mentioned, with the rising inflection, or, on the other 
hand, with the cadence^ 1 observe that the difficulty lies in two things. 
One is. that the slide is not begun so high, and the other, that it is not 
carried through so many notes, as it ought io b«. I •zplaia this by a 
diagram, thus : 




I shall go to- ^ ^ 

It is sufficiently exact to say, that in reading this properly, tke 
syllables without slide may be spoken on one key or monotone. 
From this key go slides upwards to its highest note, and from the 
same high note sUiy slides downwards to the key; and go does the 
same, in the answer (o the question. In the second example, the 
case IS entirely sitnitar. Urn the difBeuHy with the inexpert reader 
is, that he strikes the downward slide, not abov« the key, biK on it. 
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and then slides ^^wnvard, just as in a cad^ice. Thff faulty nmioer 
■ray be represented thus? 

WiU yon go to- ^ or to-*, I shall goto- >w 

The other part of the difficulty, in distinguishing the falling inflec- 
tion from the opposite, arises from its want of sufficient extent 
Sometimes indeed the voice is merely dropped to- a low note, with- 
out any slide at all. The best reoaedf is. to take a sentence with 
some emphatic word, on which tbe iuiensive falling slide i> proper, 
and protract that slide, in a drawling manner, Irom a high note to a 
low one. This will make its distinction from the rising slide rery 
obvious. 

Rising Iriflection, 

Rule IV. The pause of suspension^ denotitig that the 
sense is unfinished, requires the rising inflection. 

This rule emhraces several particulars, more especially 
applying'to sentences of the periodic structure^ which con- 
sist of several memhers, but form no complete sense before 
the close. It is a first principle of articulate language, that 
in such a case, the voice should be kept suspended, to denote 
continuation of sense. 

The following are some of the cases to which the rule applies. 

1. Sentewoesd^eginning toUk « ttmditiimal parHcU &r damM ; as, 

" If some of the branches be broken off, and thou, being a wild 
olive-tr6e, wert grafted is among them, and with them partakest of 
the root and fatness of the olive-tr^j boast not against the branch- 
es." " As face answereth to fkce in water, so the heart of man to 
man." 

2. The ease absoMes as, 

"His father dying, and no heir being left except bims6lf, !m 
succeeded to the estate." " The question having been fully dis- 
cusbed, and all objections completely refuted, the decision was 
unanimous." 

3. The infinitive mood with its adjuncts, used as a ntniWMU9€ 
case; as, 

" To smile on those whom we should c6nsure; and to countenance 
those who are guilty of bad actions, is to be gmitty ourselves." 
'* To be pure in heart, to be pious uid benevolent, ccnstitutesimmaii 
happiness." 
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4.^Thev0(i4iive* case -witboat strong emphasis, fihtn. u is a respectM 
call to attention, expresses uo sense oompleted, and comes onaer Uie 
inflection of the suspending pause ; as, 

*<M6n, brethren, and fathers,— hearkea." ''Fntods,lttoaiis,coian- 
tiymen h- lend me your ears/' 

5. The parerUMeds commonly reauires the same inflection at its 
•lose, while the rest of it is oilen to be spoken in the monotone; as, 

" Know y€ not, brethren, (for I tpmk to them that know ike law,) thiU 
the law hath domini&n over a man as long as he liveth?** 

An exception may apply to the general principle of this rule, when- 
ever one voice is to represent two persons, thas; 

If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one 
of you .say unto them. Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filUd ; not- 
withstanding ye give them not thoise things which are needful to the 
body; whax doth it profit 1 

Here the sense is entirely suspended to the close, and yet the clause 
introduced as the language of another, requires the fallmg slide. 

Another exception, readog on still stronger ground, occurs where 
an antithetic clause requires the intensive falline slide on some chief 
word, to denote the true meaning : as in the H)lk>wlng example, — 
*' The man who is in the daily use of ardent spirit, if he does not 
become a druTtkArd^ is in danger of losing his health and character." 
In this periodic sentence, the meaning is not fonxMd till the close ; and 
jpet the falling slide must be eiven ac the end of the second member, • 
or the sense is subverted; tor the rising dide on drunkard would 
imply that his becoming such, is ihe only way U> preserve health and . 
character. 

RfTLE Y. Tender tm&tum g«Benlly inclines tke voice to 
die rising slide. 

Grief, compassion, and delicate affection, soften the soul, 
and are uttered in words, invariably with corresponding 
qualities of voice. 

Hence the vocative ease, when it expresses either aflection 
or delicate respect, takes the rising slide ; as, 

" Jesus saith unto her, Mary." ** Jesus saith unto him, Th6ma8.* 
" Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet."— " Sirs, what must I do ^3 
be saved r 

The same slide prevails in pathetic poetry. 
Thus with the year,' 
3easons ret iirn ; but not to me returns 

♦ I use thiis^erm as better suiting my purpose than that of our gram- 
marians, — nommaUve i/ndependentt. 
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D&y, or the sweet approach of 6ir'D or n6ni, 
Or sight of venial bloom, or sammer's rdse, 
Or flocks, or h6r(hi, or human face divine, 
But cloud instead, and ever during dirk 
Surround me 

So in the beautiful little poem of Cowper, on the receipt 
€^ liis mother^s picture. 

My mother ! when I learn'd that thou wast dted, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I sh6d1 
Hover'd thy spirit o*er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even th6n, life's journey just begHn 1 
1 heard the bell toll'd on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse, that bore thee slow awiy. 
And, taming from my nurs'ry window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adiSu. 

RuLB YI. The rising slide is commonly used at the 
last pause but one in a sentence. The reason is, that the ear 
expects the voice to fkll when the sense is finished; and 
therefore it should rise for the sake of variety and harmony, 
on the pause that precedes the cadence. — Ex. 
" The minor longs to be al age, then to be a man of busing, then 
' to make up an estdte, then to arrive at hondurs, then tofMire." •* '^r 
lives, (says Seneca,) are spent either in doing nothing at 411, or in 
doing nothing to the purp6se, or in doing nothing that we oikght to 
do." 

Falling InfiectiofL 

So instinctively does bold and strong passion expr^'SS itself 
by this turn of voice, that, just as far as the felling slide be- 
comes intensive, it denotes emphatic force. The VIIL IX 
and X rules will illustrate this remark. 

Rule VII. The indirtci question, or that, which is not 
answered by yes or no, has the falling inflection ; and its 
answer has the same. As, 

What. Tubero, did that naked sword of yours mean, in the '.attle 
of Pharsalia"? At whose breast was its point aimed? What was the 
meaning of your arms, your spirit, your dyes, your h&nds, your ardour 
of sdull 
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Wm say 1^ /90f^ ihM I dm 7 They answering saidy John the Bap' 
tisl ; but some saft Mias ; and others say that one of the old prophets is 
risen again,— Where is hooding then 7 Mis excluded.— Who first se- 
duced them to thatftnU revolt 7 The iirfemal serpenk 

The want of distinction in elementary books, between 
that sort of question which turns the voice upward, and that 
which turns it downward, must have been fek by every 
teacher even of children. 

Rule VIII. The language of authority ^^ of surprise, and 
of distress, is commonly uttered with the falling inflection. 

L The imperative mood, as used to express the commands 
of a superior, dcfiotes that energy of thought which usually 
requires the falling slide ; as, 

Uzziel I half these draw ofiTand coast tbe south, 
With strictest wMch ; these other, wheel the ndrth. 
— Ithurid aad Zephon ! Wi»h winged speed 
Search through this garden ^ leave unsearch'd no nook. 
Up, coirradesl up! — in Rolreby's halls 
Ne*er be it said our courage falls. 

2. Dertunciation and reprehension, on the same principle, 
C(»nmonly require the falling inflection ; aS, 

Wo unto you, Pharisees! Wd unto you, lawyers! But Gk)d said 
onto him, thou fool!— this night thy sdul shall be required of thee. 
But Jesus said, Why tdmpt ye me, ys hypocrites 1 Paiul said to EI3P- 
mus, O full of all subtlety and all mischief ! *Thou child of the DdvU, 
— thou enemy of all righteousness ! 

Htose ! — h6BM, you idle creatures, get jrou hdme. 

You blocks, you stones ! You worse than senseless things ; 

This would be tame indeed, should we place the unem- 
phatic, rising slide on these terms of reproach, thus : 
You bl6cks, you stones, you w6rse than senseless things I 

3. Exclamation, when it does not express tender emotkNa^ 
nor ask a question, inclines to adopt the &11ing slide. 

Terror expresses itself in this way ; as, 

Angels ! and ministers of grace, — defend us. 
Bzclamation, denoting surprise, or reverence, or distress?,— or a 
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eombtnation of these different emotions, generally adopfts ^e falling 
riide. For this reason I suppose that Mary, weeping at the sepulchre, 
when she perceived that tne r y^fm whom she had mistaken for iha 
gardener, was the risen Savinar nimself, excl'timei with the tone of 
reverence and surprise, — Rabhdni ! And the i>ame inflection probably 
war used 1^ the teporoos men when th«y jfied JisMs, MaMer ! kav 
mercy on us; instead o( the colloquial tone Jesus^ Master, which is 
commonly used in reading the passage, and which expresses nothing 
of the disiress ud earaestaess which pFoapted this cry. These ez« 
amples are distinguiihed from the vocative case, wheu it merely calls 
to attention, or denotes afibction. 

RtrLB IX. Emphatic iuccession of particulars requires the 

fidling slide. The reason is, that a distinctive utterance is 

necessary to fix the attention an. each particular ; as. 

Charity suffereth long, and is kindj charity invieth not; charity 
ratnteth not itself; is not puffed ftp ; doth not behave itself unseemly: 
seeketh not her owa ; is not easily provoked ; Ihinketk no &vil.~ 
Thrice was I beaten with rdds ; once was I sioned; thriee I su^red 
shipwrecic ; a night and a day have I been iu the d^p. 

In each of these examples, all the pauses except the 

last but one, (for the sake of harmony,) require the downward 

elide. 

Note 1. When the principle of emphatic series interferes with that 
of the suspending slide, one or the other prevails, according to the de- 
gree of emphasis; as, 

Though I have the gift of pr^hdcy, and uakterstand aK in3rsterie«, 
and all know' ledge ; and though I hr.ve all /ail4, so that I could re- 
move mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 

The pains of getting, the fear of losing, and the inability of enjoy- 
ing his wealth, have made the miser a mar}c of satire, in all ages.* 

Note &. Emphatic succession of particulars grows intensive as il 
goes on ; that is, on each succeeding emphatic word, the slide has 
more stress, and a higher note, than on the preceding ; thus, — 

I tell you, though n^ though all the ^^ though an angei 

from ^^ shouM declare the truth of it, I could not beUevc it. 

• AU njles of inflection as to a series of sinf;le words, when unem- 
\ phatia^ are ia my opinion, worse than useless. No rule of harmondc 
« inflection, that is independent ot sentiment, can be established with- 
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The rising slide, on the contrary, as it occurs in an emphatic 
scries W direct questions, rises higher on each particular, as it pro- 
ceeds. 

Rule X Emphatic repetition requires the felling slida 

Whatever inflection i» given to a word, in the first ii^ 
stance, when that word is repeated with stress, it demands 
the felling slide. Thus in Julius Caesar, Cassius says; 

You wrdng me every way, you wrofig me, Brutus. 
The word wrong is slightly emphatic, with the felling slide, 
in the /irst clause ; but in the second, it requires a double 
or triple force of voice, with the same slide on » higher note^ 
Ito express the meaning strongly. But the principle of this 
rule is more apparent stilly when the repeated word changes 
its inflection. Thus 1 ask one at a distance. Are you going 
to Boston f If he tells me that he did not hear my ques- 
tion, I repeat' it with the other slide. Are you going to Bds- 
tonf^ 

Rule XI. The final pause requires the falling slide. 

That dropping of the voice which denotes the sense to 
be finished, is so commonly expected by the ear, that the 
worst readers make a cadence of some sort, at the close of 
a sentence. In respect to this, somt; general feults may 
bfe guarded against, though it is not possible to tell in ab- 
solute terms what a good cadence is, because, in difiercnt 
circumstances, it is modified by different principles of elo- 
cution. The most common fault in the cadence of bad 
speakers, consists in dropping the voice too uniformly to the 

out too much risk of an artificial habit, unless it be this one, that the 
voice should rise at the last pause before the cadence ; and even this 
may be superseded by emphasis. 

* In colloquial lan^aee, the point I am illustrating is quite familiar 
to every ear. The teacher calls a pupil by name in the rising inflec- 
tion, and not being heard, repeats the call m the fallinfl[. The answei 
to such a call, if it is a mere response, is " Sir ;' - if ii expresses 
doubt, it is " Sir" A qnesiion that is not understood is repeated with 
ft louder voice and a change of slide : ^ Is this your took 7 Is this yowf 
bodk?** Little children with their first elements of speech, make thip 
distinction perfectly. 
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note. The jnext consists ia droj^^ing it too mach. 
The next, in dropping it too &r from the end of the sen* 
tence, or beginning the cadence too soon ; and another stiU 
consists in that ieehle and indistinct manner of closing sen- 
tenses, which is common to men umrfdUed in managing tha 
voice. 

We sfacald take care also to mark the difference between that down- 
ward torn of the 7oice which occurs at the falling slide in the middle 
3f a sentence, and that whkh occars at the close. The latter is made 
on a lower note, and if emphasis is absent, with less spirit than the 
former; As, " This heavenly benefactor claims, not the homage ol 
oor lips, bat of ovLrMedrts; and who can doubt that he is entUled to 
the homage of our AearlsJ* Here the word hearts has the same slide 
in the middle of the sentence as at the close. Though it has a much 
tower note in the latter case than in the former. 

It most beobserved too that the fiaal pause 4oes not always require 
a cadence. When the strong emphasis with the falling slide comes 
near the end of a sentence, it tmms the voice upward at the close ; as, 
'^If we have no regard to our aum character, we ought to have some 
regard to the character of 6tAersJ* '" You were paid to fight against 
Alexander, not to rdU at him." This is a departure from a general 
rule of elocution; bat it is only one case amon^ many, in which em- 
phasL<« asserts its supremacy over any other prmciple, that interferes 
with its claims.' la&ed, aay one, who has given but little attention to 
this point, would be surprised to observe accurately, how often sen- 
tence? are closed, in conversation, without any proper cadence ; tha 
voice being carried to a hi^h note, on the last word, sometimes with a 
billing, and sometimes with the rising slid^. « 

Circumflex. 

Rule XII. The circumflex occurs chiefly where the 
laoguage is either hypothetical or ironical. 

The most common use of it is to express, indefinitely 
or conditionally, some idea that is contrasted with another 
idea, expressed or understood, to which the &lling slide he- 
longs ; thus ; — ^Hume said he would go txoenty miles^ to hear 
Whitejield preach. The contrast suggested by the circum* 
flex here is ; though he wotdd take tw pains to hear a common 
preacher. 

Yon ask a physician' concerning your friend who is dangerously 
tick, and receive this reply. — He is bitter. The circumflex denotes 
only a partial, doubtful amendment, and implies But he is sUU ian^ 
gerously sick. The same turn of voice occurs in the following exam- 
ple, on the word, m^ortoni/y. 
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*' Thongh he win not rise and give him, beeanse, he is Ids JrumA 
yet, because of his importtmily, he will rise and give him as many as 
he needeth." 

The circumflex, when indistinct, coincides nearly with (he rising 
slide ; when distinct, it denotes qualified affirmation instead (M" that 
which is posiuvej as marked by the failing slide. 



CHAPTER IV. 
ACCENT. 

Accent is a stress laid on particular syllables, to promote 
harmony and distinctness of articulation. The syllable on 
which accent shall be placed, is determined by custom ; and 
that without any regard to the meaning of words, except ia 
these few cases. 

Where the same word in form, has a^ different sense, ac- 
cording to the seat of the accent; as, dedexi, {a tDilderness) 
deser/, {merit) — ^Or the accent may distinguish between the 
same word used as a noun or an adjective ; as com' pact, (an 
agreement) compac^t (close). Or it may distinguish the 
noun from the verb, thus: 

A3'stract to abstract' ex'port toeipartf 

The seat of accent may be transposed by emphasis; as, 

He must tiicrease, but I must d^rease. 

This corruptible must put on tncorruption. 

What fellowship hath f^A.^eousness with iiTirighteoasness % 

The accented syllable of a word is always uttered with a louder 
note than tht rest. When the syllable has the rising inflection, ihe^ide 
continues upward till the word is finished s so that wh^n several sylla* 
Ues of a word follow the accent^ they rise to a higher note than thai 
which is acu^nted ; and when the accenied syUahle is the last it^ a word, 
U is also the highest. Bui when the accented syllable has thefallinjg 
slide, it is always struck with a higher note than any other syUaUe in 
that word., 

^ Thus >— rising slide.' «y 

o<^^ 
Did he daro to propose such interr^^ ^ 
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Here the slide which begins on rogj continues to rise on the three fol- 
lowing syllables; but, in the question, WxU you go to-<ldy ? the same 
stide terminates with the syliaole on which it bci^ins. 
In the falling slide, thus^ 

%^ 
The testimony was given not by narrative, bat by iater . W 



CHAPTER V. 
EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is governed by the laws of sentiment, being 
inseparably associatecl with thought and emc^ion. It i^ the 
most important principle, by which elocution is related to 
the operations oT mind. Hence when it stands opposed to 
the claims of custom or of harmony, these always give way 
to Its supremacy. 

Now I presume that every one, who is at all accustomed 
to accurate observation on this sulject, must be sensioie 
how very little this grand principle is regarded in forming 
our earliest habits of elocution; and therefore how hopeless 
are all efforts to correct what is wrong in these habits, with- 
out a just knovvledge of emphasis. 

What then is emphasis ? It is a distinctive utterance of 
tDords, which are especially significant^ with such a degree 
and kind of stress, as conveys their meaning in the best 
manner. 

According to this definition, I would include the whole 
subject under emphatic stress and emphatic inflection. 

• Sect. 1. — Emphatic Stress. 

This conslstls chiefly in the loudness of the note, but 
includes also the time in which important words are uttered. 
A good reader or speaker, when he utters a word on 
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40 EMPHATIC 8TRE8& 

^hich the meaning of a sentence is suspended, spontaneously 
dwells on that word, according to the intensity of its mean- 
ing. The significance and weight which he thus attaches 
to words that a,re important, is a very different thing from 
the abrupt and jerking emphasis, which is often witnessed in 
a bad delivery. = 

It is generally true that a subdrdinate rank belongs to 
particles, and to all those words which merely express some 
circumstance of a thought. And when a word of this sort 
is raised above its relative importance, by an undue stress 
in pronunciation, we perceive a violence done to other woi^ds 
of more significance. 

Thus; 

Show pity, Lord, O Lord, forgive, 
Let « repenting rebel live. 

But to shew that emphasis attaches itself not to the part 
of speech, but to the meaning of a woid, let one of these 
little words become important in sense^ and then it demands 
a corresponding stress of voice ; as : 

** Then said the high priest, are these things t6 ?" 

Again; 

" Paul had determined to sail by E^hesus.'' 

This sentence, with a moderate streps on Ephesus, implies 
that the Apostle meant to stop there ; just as a common 
phrase, " the ship is going to Holland by Liverpool," — ^im- 
plies that she will touch at the latter place. 

But an emphatic stress on ^expresses the true sense, 
namely that he did not mean to stop there, thus ; ^ Paul had 
determined to sail by Ephesus." 

In the case that follows too, we see how the meaning of a sentence 
often depends on the ma mer in which we utter one short word. 
'* One of the servants of the high priest, (being his kinsman whose 
ear Peter cut off*,) saith, did not I see thee in the garden with him 1" 
Now if we utter this, as most readers do, with a sjtress on kiruman, 
and a short pause after it, we make the sentence affirm that the man 
whose ear Peter cut off was kinsman to the hi|[h priest, which was not 
the fact. But a stress upon his, makes this servant, kinsman to 
miother man, who received the wound. 
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▲B90I.VTE SMPHATIO STRESS.* 41 

These illastratioDs show that the priopiple of emphatic stresis is 
perfectly simple ; and that it falls on a particular word, not chiefly 
oecause that word belongs to one or another class in grammar, but 
because, in the present case, ii is important in se?ise. To designate 
the words that are thus important, by the action of the voice in em- 
phasis, is just what the etymological Import of this term implies, 
namely, to show, to point oat, to make manifest. 

But farther t > elucidate a subject, that has been treated with much 
obsjcturity, en^hatic stress may be distinguished into that which is 
cbsoUUe, and tnat which is arU^iketic or relative. 

Absolute emphatic stress. 

Walker, and othei^ who have been implicitly guided by 
his authority, without examination, lay down the broad po- 
sition, that emphasis always implies^ antithesis ; and that it 
can never be proper to give emphatic stress to a word, unless 
it stands opposed to something in sense. 

The theory which supposes this, is too narrow to cor- 
respond with the philosophy of elocution. Emphasis is the 
?oul of delivery, because it is the most discriminating mark 
of emotion. Contrast is among the sources of emotion : and 
the kind of contrast really intended by Walker and others, 
namely, that of affirmation and negation, it is peculiarly the 
province of emphasis to designate. But this is not the whole 
of its province. There are other sources, besides antithetic 
relation, from which the mind receives strong and vivid im- 
pressions, which it is the office of vocal language to express. 
Thus exclamation, apostrophe, and boW figures in general, 
denoting high emotion, demand a correspondent force in 
pronunciation ; and that too in many cases where the em* 
phatic force laid on a word is absolute^ because the thought 
expressed by that word is forcible of itself, without any aid 
from contrast. 

Thud; 

€5^^ comrades — vip! — ^ 
Wo unto you, Pharisees I 
Hence !^-hdme, you idle creatures. 
^Angels ! and ministers of ^d«e,— defend us 
4* 
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42 Af«TITHBTIO OR RELATIVB STBESg. 

Aniiiheiic or relative stress. 

The principle on which the stress depends in this case, 
will be evident from a few examples. 

Study, not so much to show knowledge as to acquire it. 

He that cannot.^ar a jest, should not make one. 

It is not so easy to hide one's faults, as to rnend them. 

We think less of the injuries we do^ than of those we sniffer » 

It is not so difficult to talk well, as to live well. 

When the antithetic terms in a sentence are both ex- 
pressed, the mind instantly perceives the opposition between 
them, and the voice as readily marks the proper distinction. 
But when only one of these terms is expressed, the other is 
to be made out by reflection ; and in proportion to the ease 
or difficulty with which this antithetic r^ation is perceived 
by the mind, the emphatic sense is more or less vivid. On 
this principle, when a word expresses one part of a contrast, 
while it only suggests the other, that word^must be spoken 
with a force adapted to its peculiar office; and this is the 
very^ ease where the power of emphasis rises to its highest 
point. Examples, 

I that deo/d thee gMt will give my heart. 
Here the antithetic t^rms^^and hearty being both expressed, a com- 
mon emphatic stress on these, makes the sense ojTvious. But in the 
following case, obly one pan of the antithesis is expressed. Brutus 
■ays, 

You wronff'd yourself , to write in such a case. \ 

The strong emphasis on yourself, implies that Cassius thought him- 
self iii^ed by mme other person. Accordingly we see in the prece- 
ding sent we his charge against Brutas,— "you have wronged me." 

Again, Krutas Sajrs to Gassius, 

You have done that you should be sorry for. 

With a slight stress upon sorry , this implies that he had done wrong, 
but suggests nothing of the antithetic meaning, denoted by the true 
emphasis, thus, 

You have done tliat you shoidd be sorry for. 
This emphasis on the former word implies, " Not only are you 
liable to do wrong, but ^ou have done so already:" on the latter 
it implies, ** though you are not sorry, you ought to be sorry." 
This was precisely Hie meaning of Brutus, for he replied to a threat 
of Cassias, " I mof da that I shall be-sorry for." 
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Sect 2. — Emphatic Inflectioji. 

Thus far our view (^ emphasis has heen limited to the 
degree of stress with which emphatic words are ^>oken. 
But this is only a part of the sulject. The kind oT stress, 
is not less important to the sense, than the degree. Let 
any oqo glance his eye over the examples of the foregoing 
pages, and he will see that strong emphasis demands^ in all 
cases, an appropriate inflection ; and that to change this in- 
fection perverts the sense. This will he perceived at once 
in the following case, "We must take heed not only to 
what we sap, hut to what we do" By changing this slide, 
and laying the falling on say and the rising on do, every 
ear must feel that violence is done to the meaning. So in 
this case. 

The faalt, dear Brutus, is not in our stars; 
Bat in ouraelveSy that we are underlings; 

the rising inflection or circumflex on stars and the falhng 
inflection on ourselves is so indispensable, that no reader of 
the least taste would mistake the one for the other. But 
the principle which I wish to illustrate, will he more obvi- 
O'ls, by recurring to the case recently mentioned, in which 
one part of a contrast is expressed, and the other only s^ig- 
gested ; so that the whole meaning of a sentence depends 
on the emphatic inflection given to a single word.' A strong 
example of this has already been given in the perversion ol 
tense which would arise from wrong inflection on the word 
irunkard; see the close of Rule IV. p. 32. Another ex- 
tmple we have in Paul's exhortation to Christian servants ; 
"And they that have believing masters, let them not des- 
pise them, because they are brethren ; but rather do them 
service, &c." The meaning is, their being fellow Cl^ris- 
dans, is no reason why they shovld 6e Asobeyed as masters ; 
and this the rising slide on ^r^Mr^ expresses. The falling 
slide would express a very diflerent sense, namelyt that 
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44 EMPHATIC INFLECTION. 

this Christian relation is a sufHcient reason why the servants 
should not despise tfieir masters. Again, a distinguished 
writer sajrs of some conceited mai; "They have not pa- 
tience to read a book, till they thoroughly understand it." 
His meaning is, they never read it so as to understand ; and 
this the rising slide expresses. But the other slide woul<^ 
imply, that they have patience to read it, after they under- 
stand it 

One more question remains to be answered ; how shall 
wci know when an emphatic word demands the rising, rind 
when the falling inflection 1 

If the reader has studied the Rules or Inflection « 
which begin at p. 29, he can seldom be at a loss to answer 
this question for himself. According td established laws of 
voiqe, he will know what inflection to give emphatic words, 
when connected by the disjunctive or ; — as, " Will you ride, 
or tcdlk?" So when the direct question and answer occur; 
—as, ** Armed, say you? Armed, my lord."— ^So when ne- 
gation is opposed to aJ^rmation ; — as " He will not come 
to-d^, but to-mbrrow." 

Besides these general remarks, it may be added, that (he 

voice ihstiiictively accompanies emphatic, positive affirmation, 

with the falling slide, and the antithetic negation with the 

rising. 

But there is a large class of sentences, in which qualified oMrm- 
atioii demands the rising turn of voice, often where an antitnetic 
object is suggested or expressed kypothelically. If is not the simple 
rising slide, but the circumfiez, which designate^ this sort of empha- 
sis. The two indeed, may fall on shades of thought so nearly the 
same, that it is immaterial which is used ; while in other cases the 
office of the circumflex is so peculial* as to make it quite perceptible 
to an ear of any discrimination. Every g:ood reader will make this 
distinction between the first and second instances in which heanen 
occurs, in the following example; "The baptism of John,- was il 
from heaven^ or of men T and they said, if we shall say from Aeoren, 
he will say, whrlhen did ye not believe him?" The plain distinc- 
tion between the rismg and the falling emphasis, when antithetic 
relation is expressed or suggested, is, the railing denotes positive 
affirmauon or enunciation of a. thought with energy; the rising 
either expresses negation, or qualified ?ind conditional affirmation. In 
the Utter case the antithetic object, if there is one, may be sug- 
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SMPHATIC INFLECTK>N. 49 

,^;esled ironically, or hjpothetioally, or comparatiirelj ; thus— 

They tell us io he moderate j but th^, tkSy are to revel in proAision. 

HypotheticaUy ; 

If men see our faults, they will talk am<mg tkemUlveSj-ikofagh w« 
lefuse to let them talk to «5. 

Comparaiwehf ; 

The beggar was hVind as well as Ictme. 
He is more kndve than fool. 

In such a connexion of two correlate words, wliether in contrast 
or comparison, the most prominerU of the two in s^p^e, that in which 
the essence of the thought lies, commonly has the strong, falling em- 
phasis ; and that which expresses something subordinate or -circum- 
stantial, has the rising. The same rising or circumflex emphasis pre- 
vails where the thought is cofuLUional, or something is implied or in- 
nnuated, rather, than strongly expressed. 

The amount is, that generally the weaker emphasis, where there is 
tender, or conditional, or partial enunciation or thougnt, requires the 
voice to rise : while the strong emphasis, whore the thought is bold, 
and the language positive, adopts the falling slide, except where some 
counteracting principle occurs, as in the interrogative inflection. In 
ail sttch cases, explanadon becomes obscurity, if carried out of its 
proper limits. Beyond these, I can no more tell why sorrow or sup- 
plication incline the voice to the rising ^ide, while indignatioB or 
ccnamuid incline it to the falling, than I can tell why one emotion 
flashes in the eye, and another vents itself in tears. Nor is it reason- 
i^le to demand such explanations on this subject, as are not expected 
on any othen The logician rests in his consciousness and his expe- 
rience as the basis of argument; and philosophy no more requires or 
allows us to push our inquiries bes^ond first principles or facts, in elo- 
cution, than m logic. 

Emphatic Clause. 

It will be readily perceived that thj stress proper to be 
laid on any single word, depends much on the comparative 
stress with which ^other words in the same sentence are 
pronounced. A whisper, if it is soft or strong, according to 
sense, may be as truly discriminating as the loudest tones. 
The voice should be disciplined to this distinction, in order 
to avoid the common fault, which confounds vociferation 
with emphatic expression. 
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46 EMPHATIC ARTICULATION. 

But there are cases in which more than common stress 

belongs to several words in succession, forming an emphatic 

clause. In some cases of this sort, the several syllables have 

nearly equal stress : thus ; 

Heaven and earth will witness, 

ie — Rome— Mosi^— PALL, — that we are innocent. 

again;, 

Conld we but climb where Moses stood, 

And view the landscape o'er, 
^ Not Jordan*s stream, nor death's— cold — flood, ' 

, Should fright us from the shore. 

In uttering the emphatic clause, in these cases, the voice 
drops its pitch, and proceeds nearly in a grave, deliberate 
monotdne. 

In other' crises, such a clause is to be distinguished from 
the rest of the sentence, by a general increase of force ; 
and jet its words retain a relative difierence among them- 
selves, .in quantity, stress, and inflection. One example^ 
may make this last' remark still plainer. Suppose Paul 
to have said merely, " I came not to baptize, but to preachP 
The contrast Expressed, limits the emphasis to two words. 
But take the whole sentence, as it is in Paul's language, 
" I came not to baptize, but to preach the gospel ;" — and 
you have a contrast between an emphatic word, and an em- 
phatic clause. And though the sense is just as before, you 
must change the stress in this clause from preach to gospeU 
or you^utter nonsense. If you retain the stress on preachy 
the paraphrase is " I came not to baptize the gospel, but to 
preach the gosp.el." * 

Double Emphasis, \ 

This is always grounded on antithetic relation, expressed 
in pairs of contrasted objects. It will be sufficiently illus* 
trated by a very few examples. 

" The young are slaves to novelty, the old to custom,*' 
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**/!id why beholdest thou the jnote that is in thy brother's eye, but . 
considerest not the beam that is u. thine ovm eyel" 

There is but one remark, which is important to \k made in ch'<) 
case. In attempting to give the utmost si^ifican^e to each of the 
terms, standing in close succession, we are m danger of diminishing 
the amount of meaning, expressed by the whole. The only rule that 
. can be adopted is, so to adjust the stress and inflection of voice, on 
the different terms, as shall most clearly, and yet most agreeably con- 
vey the sense of the entire passage. There is still another kind of 
sentences, in which there occurs what I would call cumulativb 
EMPHASIS. This consists of a complex thought, made up of particu- 
lars, expressed in a succession of emphatic words. A striking example 
of this we have in Paul's indignant reply to the message from the 
magistrates, that he and his associates, unjustly imprisoned, might b^ 
released, and go quietly away. " But Paul said, they have beaten us, 
openly f uncondSmned, being Romans^ and have cast us into prison ; and 
now do they thrust us out privily ? nay verily j but let them come 
themselves^ and fetch us out." 

Here there is no difficulty from that antithetic mixing of terms just 
now alluded to. 



CHAPTER VI. 
MODULATION. 

This includes a number of distinct topics, which may 
perhaps with sufieient exactness be brought together in one 
chapter. 

Sect. 1. — Faults of Modulation, 

1. Monotony,^ The monotone, employed with skill, in 
pronouncing a simile, or occasionally an elevated or for- 
cible thought, may have great rhetorical effect; just as 
other movements of the voice, are felt to be proper, when 
they are prompted hy genius and emotion. But the thing 
I mean to condemn, is that dull repetition of sounds, on the 
same pitch, and with the same quantity, which the hearers 
ascribe to want of spirit in the speaker. . Want of variety is 
fetal to vivacity and interest in delivery, on the same prin- 
cipal that it is 80 in all' other cases. In mujic, a succession 
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of perfect concords, especially on the same note, wonld be 
intolerable. 

2. Mechanical varyity. An unskilful reader, perhaps 
resolved to avoid monotony, may think nothing more is 
necessary, than to employ the greatest possible number of 
notes; and thus his chief aim is to leap from one extreme 
to another of his voice. In a short time, this attempt at 
variety becomes a regular return of similar notes, at stated 
intervals. 

Another defect, of the same sort, arises from an attempt to 
produce variety by a frequent and arbitrary change of stress. 
But here too the only advantage gained is, that we exchange 
BXi absolute for a relative sameness ; for the favorite stress 
returns periodically, without regard to sense. 

There is still another kind of this uniform variety^ which 
is extremely common. It consists in the habit of striking a 
sentence at the beginnings with a high and full voice, which 
becomes gradually weaker and lower, as the sentence proceeds, 
especially if it has much length, till it is closed perhaps with 
one quarter of the impulse with which it commenced. Then 
the speaker, at the beginning of a new sent^ice, inflates his 
lungs, and pours out a full volume of sound, for a few words, 
sliding downwards again, to a feeble close. 

Sect. 2. — Remedies. 

1. The most indispensable attainment, towards the cure 
of bad habits in managing the voice, is the spirit of empha- 
sis, Suppose a student of elocution ta have a scholastic 
tone, or some other of the faults mentioned above ; — teacn 
him emphasis, and you have taken the most direct vray to 
remove the defect. It is difficult to give a particular illus* 
tration of my meaning, except by the living voice ; but the 
experiment is worthy of a trial, to see if the &ulty manner 
cannot be represented to ^e eye. Read the following pas- 
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mge ftom the Spectator;* Tecolleethig, at the b^.miiag oi 
each sentence, to strike the words in the largest type, with a 
high and mil Toice, gradually sinking away in pitch and 
qpau^Ajf as the type dimmisheB, to the close. 



SXAMPLC 

I 
OUR SIGHT IS THE MOST PERFECT, AMD most OS- 
LIGHTFUL, OF ALL OUR SKNBI8. IT FILLS THE MIND WITH 
THE LARGEST VARIETY OF IDEAS, converses with 

ITS 0B9BCTS AT THB OREATEST DISTANCE; AND CONTINOES 
THE LONGEST IN ACTION, WITBOnT BEING TIRED OR SATIATED 

wnn ITS PROPBB ENJOTifiENTs. THE SENSE OF FEELING 

CAN INDEED GIVE US A NOTION OF EXTENSION, SHAPE, 
AND ALL OTHER IDEAS THAT ENTER AT THE ETfi, EXCXPT COLOURS. 

AT i'HE SAME TIME, IT is yert much confined in its 

OPERATIONS, TO THE NUMBER, BDLK^ AND DISTANCE OF ITS PIR- 
flCDLAR OBJECTS. 



If yon sfDcseed in nnderstanding the ahove illustration, then 
vary the trial on the same example, with a view to another 
&ult, the periodic stress and tone. Take care to speak the 
words printed in small capitals with a note sensibly highcir 
and stronger than the rest, dropping the voice immediately 
after these elevated words, into an undulating tone, on the 
following syllables, — thus : 



Our sight is the most oerfect, and most delightful, qf all our senses* 
b fills tLe mind with the largest VAmerr of ideas, ccmverses with 
its object at the greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, 
without beiDg tired or satiated widi its proper enjoyments. The sense 
of feeling can ind ltd qiyb us a notion orextension, shape, and all 
other idfiMS that EX iU at the eye, except colors. At the same time, it 

"^ ~" » No. 411. 

5 
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is very 9uicli confinsd a its operations, to tke namW, ssiui md dis* 
tance of its particular objects.* 

It is necessary now to give this same passage once more, 
so distinguishing the chief words, by the Italic character, as 
to exhibit the true pronunciation. 

O r sight is the most pSrfect^ and most delightfuZt of all our senses. 
It filla the mind with the largest variety of 4deas ; converses .with its 
objects at the greatest distance ; and continues the longest in action, 
without being tired or satiated wiih its proper enjoyments. The sense 
dfeding can indeed give us a notion of extensiimy skape^ and ail other 
ideas that enter at the eye, except edlors. At the same time,- it is very 
much confhudm its operations, to the nvmber, 3ttU,and distance of it» 
particular objects. 

But as no word in the foregoing passage, is strongly emphatic, my 
meaning may be more evident from an example or two, where a dis- 
criminating stress on a single word, determines the manner in which 
the following words are to be. spoken. 

' Take this couplet from Pope, and read it first with the metrical ao 
cent and tone, thus ; 

What the weak head, with strongest bias rules, 
Is pride, the never failing vice, of fools. 

Now let it be observed, that in these lines there is really but one fm- 
phatic word, namelv jyride. If we mark this with the strong empha^is^ 
and the failing inflection, the following words will of necessity be 
spoken as they should be, dropping a note or two below the key noU' 
OT the sentence,t and proceeding nearly on a monotone to the end;- 
tons; 

What -the weak head, with strongest bias rules, 

Is^^^ 

the nSver f Ailing^ vice of fools. 

* Walker's ear, though in cases of emphatic inflection, very discrim- 
inating, seems in other cases toiiave been perverted by his theory of 
harmonic inflection, as appears from his manne" of pronouncing the 
foUowiag couplet, which nearly coincides with the tone I am condeuu)* 
ing. 

A brive man striiggling in the storms of fate. 
And greatly falling with a falling state. 

t By key note^ I mean the prevailing note, that which you hecgr when 
a man r'iads aloud in another room, while you cannot distinguish any 
words ihat^le utters. 
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Another ezampie may help to render this more intelligible. 

-^•^ 
Most we the author of the public calam '^ 

Ormustwe<k5 % 

thd aathor of the pliblic c&l&mities 1 

In pronouncing these examples, if the proper sound is gly«n to the 
empHatic words, sal the rest must be spoken essentially as here described. 
It roUows tLit the most direct means of curing artificial tones, is to 
acquire a correct emphasis. But, — 

2. In order to this, another attainment seems indispens- 
able, namely, s^me good degree of discrimination as to 
Tocal tones and 'inflections. 

Some, who can imitate a sound, immediately after hearing it from 
another voice, suppose this to be the only way in which it can De done. 
But let a thousand persons, who understand the English language, 
repeat the familiar question, " Do you expect to go, or stay?** — Ana 
will not every one of the thousand give the same turn of voice on the 
words in Italics 1 Where is the difficulty then of placing such a mark 
on these turns of voice, that they may be transferred to any other 
wordi This simple pritaciple suggested to Walker his notation' of 
sounds for the eye ; and incomplete as it is, something of the kind is 
so ne&jssary to the student of elocution, that; without it, the aid of a 
living teacher cannot supply the defect. And in most cases, nothing 
is wanting to derive advantage from such a theory but a little patience 
and perseverance in its application. 

Sect. 3. — Pitch of Voice, 

This is a relative modification of voice; by which we 
mean that high or low note, which prevails in speaking, 
and which has a governing influence upon the whole scale 
of notes employed. In every one's voice, this governing 
note varies with circumstances, but it is sufficiently exact . 
to consider it a3 threefold ; the upper pitch, used in call- 
ing to one at a distance; the middle, ui^ed in conversation; 
and the lower, used in cadence, or4n a grave, emphatic un- 
der key. Exertion of voice on the first, exposes it to break ; 
and on the last, renders a{ticulation thick and difficult, and 
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leaves no room for compass below the pitch. The middle 
key, or that which we spontaneously adopt in earnest 
conversation, allows the greatest variety aod energy in 
speaking. 

Whether this is high or low, compared with that of another man, 
is not essential, |[»rovided it be not in extreme. Among the first secular 
orators of Britam, some have spoken on the grave, bass-key; while 
Pitt's voice, it is said, was a full tenor, and Fox's a treble. 

Tne voice that is on a bass-kev, if clear and well toned, has some 
advantages in ])oint of dignity. But a high tone, uttered with the same 
effort of lucgs, is more audible than a low one. Without referring to 
other proofs of this, th^ fact just now mentioned is sufficient, that we 
spontaneously raise our ke3r, in calling to one at a distance; for the 
simple reason that we instinctively know he will be mdre Hkely to 
hear us, in a high note than a lowone. So universal is this instlnoU 
that we may observe it in very little children, and even in the call ana 
res^nse of the parent bird and her young, and in mottt bmt^ animalit 
that have vpice. 

The influence of emaUof^ on the voice, is also among the philqeo- 
l^ical considerations pertaining to this subject A man under strong 
mtellectual excitement, walks with a firmer and quicker st^thaa 
when he is cool ; and the same excitement which braces the muecleSy 
and gives energy to the moi^ments oi the body, has a correspoadeAt 
effect on the^ movements of the voice. Earnestness in oommen cooo 
versation assumes a higher note, as it proceeds/ though the person 
addressed is at no greater distancethan neibre^ 
_ A practical corollary from these stngestions iS) that the speaker on 
Sf^ader should avoid ^rhigk piieh, at the beginmmg^ lest he n»e, with 
ihe incr<*ase of iiH^est, to painful and m»nuiageable elevation. 

The iNTc^er means of avoiding extremes, is to learn the disttnetioD 
between /wee and elevation; and to acquire the power of swelling tha 
voice on a low note. This introduces our next topic of considerati(HU 



Sect. 4. — Quantity, 

Thi& term I use, not in the Restricted" sense of gramma*- 
rians and prosodists, hut as including rotundity and fuliHts 
of tone, loudness, and time. 

Rotundity and fulness. — ^As to inflection, emj^ans 
and the varied adaptation of tones to senthnent, the only 
laws of voice, in deliberate speaking and reading, that can 
he considered as natural, are derived from conversation. But 
in another respect, the hahits acquired from this source, 
occasion some of the most ^uhhom difficulties, which the 
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learner in elociUion has to surmouut. For, to what pur* 
pose ha3 he heen accustomed to use his voice? Almost 
exchisively in a hurried utterance of a sentence or two at 
once, to an individual, or a small number of persons, so 
near him, or so well acquainted with what^ he is saying, as 
to understand him, though it be but half spoken. Thus, 
by using his voice only in conversation^ (excepting occa^ 
sionally, when he has opened his organs to a fuller note, in 
speaking a word or two, to some one at a distance,) he has 
been confirmed in a rapid, indistinct, feeble enunciation 
of the chief elementary sounds. But when he comes to 
train his organs, in exercises of elocution ; that is, when he 
comes to read or speak any thing, so that it may be audible 
and interesting to a considerable number of hearers, a new 
task is imposed on his vocal powers. Cost what it may, he 
must exchange the clipping, slurring, jerking sounds of fire- 
side talk, for a clear, open articulation, or he cannot speak 
nor read well. Dignity and force in delivery, depend much 
on the power of filling, and swelling, and protracting an 
open vowel sound; but no one attains this power, without 
pains and care ; and without a process diflerent from any 
thing that is ordinai^ily acquired in conversation. 

It requires very little skill in sounds, to perceive that a 
in hat, is shorter than a in hate ; that is, in the former case, 
the or^ns pass quickly over the vowel to the consonant, — 
in* the latter, there is more continuance on the vowel. Now 
this continuance may be protracted, more or less, at plea- 
sure ; for it requires only that we begin the sound of a in 
hate, and keeping the organs in exactly the same posi- 
tion, let the stream of sound proceed ; thus,^~^a , , , , ie, 

ha: te. Just so, if you bring the organs to 

the proper position, and begin the sound of a in hat, you 
may protract it through the whole stream of breath, if you 
please, before the t is spoken, — ha t. 

But as every experiment of this kind implies a longetr 
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note on the yowel mrand, and tends almost of coarse to a 
Imider and higher note, it will be better illustrated in con- 
nexion with the following articles. 

Loudness, — In theory, perhaps, every one can easily nn* 
derstand, that a sound may be either loud or soil, on the 
same note. The only difference, for example, betwixt the 
sound produced by a heavy stroke, and a gentle one, on the 
same bell, is in the quantity or momentum. This distinction 
as applied to music, is perfectly fiimiliar to all acquainted 
with that art As applied to locution, however, it is not so 
eiysily made ; for it is a common thing for speakers to con- 
found high sounds with loud, and low with soft. Hence we 
often hear k remarked of one, that he speaks in a low voice, 
when the meaning lis, a feeble one ; and perhaps if he were 
told that he is not loud enough, he would instantly raise his 
key, instead of merely increasing his quantity on the same 
note.. 

If any one, who has given no attention to this point, thinks it too 
easy to demand attention, he may be better satisfied by a single ex- 
periment X^et him take this line of Shakspeare, 

O, you hard hearts, you craei men of Rome! 
and read it first in a voice barely audible. Then let him read it agam 
and again, on the same pitch, donblins his quantity or impulse of 
sound, at each repetition, and he wilfnnd that it requires great care 
and management to do this, without raising his voice to a higher note. 

Strength of voice depends on the possession of perfea vocal organs^ 
and on the due eaiercise of these. 

The liingSf trachea, larynx, glottis, and epiglottis, are organs of 
S0und, but not of speech, without the aid of others, namely the tonf^, 
floZoto, lips, teeth, and nostrils, which are also organs of artioukUion, 
when these organs are all good, the voice of a speaker has some- 
times been trained to such povoer as to be distinctly heard by twenty 
thousand people. 

To strengthen the voice by exercise, observe these directions: 
(1) Wheneveryou use your voice on commoL occasions, useasmmk 
voice as propriety will permit. (2) Read aloud, as a stated exercise. 



oonaexion with speaking; and sudden exposure to zold air, when the 
^uings wre heated. 

Time, — ^The reader is desired, here to turn back to the 
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remarks which I made, p. 53, on the words hat and htUe, 
exemplifying the protraction of sound in a long voweL 
That he may the hettet understand my meaning, let him 
suppose himself listening to a military officer, at the head of 
a hrigade, giving the word of command,' mar^h. The only 
way in which he can possihiy utter this word, so as to be 
heard by several thousand men, is so to manage the only 
vowel in it, as to expend upon it the full power of his voice. 
To do this, he must not clip off the a, as he might in conver- 
sation, but must strike it on that key note where his voiee 
has most strength, and then protract this broad, open sound« 
perhaps for two seconds, before he touches the consonants 

which follow ; thus, — Ma rch. The case is just 

the same with the still broader vowel sound, in the word 
halt, as uttered in military command. 

That there is no impossibility in Acquiring this pow^ of 
protracting and swelling any open sound, is evident from the 
&ct, that it is constantly done in mtisic, when a pointed semi- 
breve holds the voice to one continuous note, perhaps for 
three seconds. . 

But as discipline of the voice on unmeaning, elementary 
sounds, seems an arbitrary, and somewhat forbidding exer- 
cise, I shall set down a few brief examples, in which senti- 
ment and emotion demand the above distinctions to be made, 
as to fulnem, loudTtess, and time. These are intended as 
mere specimens, from which the reader will easily under- 
stand how to select others of similar character, from the 
Exercises, under diflfe^ent heads, especially Traruition, 
These it will also be observed are taken from cases of excla^ 
mation,.or other strong emotion, and addressed for the roost 
part to persons supposed to be at a distance, requiring a full, 
loud note,' on the emphatic words. 

He woke to ^ear his sentry's shriek, 

To iRMs!— they come I the Gshnl-^tiie Gskn ! n 
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-Farewell, happy fields. 



Where joy forever dwells. HIil, horrors ;— HIilI 

Infernal world I 

He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted Vxdoryl 

ChIrgb! Chester, CttiRM ! 6n, ^tanley,.dN! 

Zophiel, in mid air, alood thtis cried. 

Arm, warriors ! Arm, for fight. 

Satan was heard commanding loud ; 

Vi*rauXRD ! to right and left the front unfold.* 

But the reader must now be reminded, that while it !■ 
often indispensable to prolong, and fill out the sound of a 
word» under strong emphasis^ it would be preposterous to 
speak common words in this manner. 

No variety of tones could produce the thrilling eflects of music if 
every note were a semibreve. So in elocution, if every word and 
syllable were uttered with the same length, the uniformity would be 
as intolerable as the worst monotony. 

The easy flow of delivery, requires that panicles, and subordinate 
syllables, should be touched as lightly as is consistent with distinct- 
ness; while both sentiment and harmony demand, that the voice 
should throw an increase of qnantity upon important words by rest^ 
m^ on them, or by swell and protraction of sound, or both. He whose 
voice habitually prolongs short syllables, and such words as a-ndyfrorfi^ 
tOf the^ &c. must be a hea^.'y speaker. 

But timef in elocution, has a larger application than that which re- 
spects words and clauses, I mean that which respects the general rate 
of delivery. In this case, it is not practicable, as in music, nor per- 
haps desiraHe, to establish a fixed standard, to which every reader or 
speaker shall conform. The habits of different men may differ con- 
siderably in rate of utterance, without being chargeable with fault. 
But I refer rather to the difference which emotion will produce, in 
the rate of the same individual. I have said before, that those pas- 
sions which quicken or retard a man's step in walking, will produce 
a similar efiect on his voice in speaking. Narration is eq[uaDle and 
flowing; vehemence, firm and accelerated; anger and joy, rapid. 
Whereas dignity, authority, sublimity, awe,-»-assume deeppr tones, 
and a slower movement. Accordingly we sometimes hear a eooit 
rea ler or speaker, when there is some sudden turn of thought, check 
tdxnself in the full current of utterance, and ^ive indescribable power 
Wb, sentence, or part of a sentence, by droppmg his voice, and adopt- 
ing a slow, full pronunciation. 

Sect. 5. — Compass of Voice, 

In thit I refer to the range of notes, above and below 

** See Appsmnx for more examples, under this head. 
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the governing or natural key, wfaieh are required by a 
spirited and diversified delivery. 

Sometimes from inveterate hal^t, and sometimes from 
incapacity of the organs, the voice has a strong, clear bot- 
tom, widiout any compass upwards. In other cases, it has 
a good top, but no compass below its key. Extreme in- 
stances to the contrary there may be, but commonly^ I have 
no doubt that when a speaker uses only a note or two, above 
and below the key, it arises from habit, and not from organic 
defect 

E^reetioiis on this sobject would be coouMiraiiyely easy, if all who 
need them were acquainted with immc. But experience taught me 
long ago, that no theories in elocution, which presupipase learners iu 
this art to possess skill in musical souncb, can be generally useful. 
Multitudes must be taught leading and speaking, who cannot accu- 
ratdj distinguish mus£al intervals of notes. Those who can do it, 
win find fipreat facility in cultivating quamiUy and compass of voice. 
To stidi I recommend a course of experiments on different vowel 
sounds, such as occur in the examplet of emphatic words under the 
last head, llius, begin with hail, and speak it rather feebly, on the 
lowest note of yobr voice. Then repeat it, a note higher, and so on 
through the octave, but still in a small voice. Then do the same 
thing with increase of strength, as you raise the note, that is, growl jg 
louder as you proceed. Finally, dto the same thing with a view to 
prolongation oi sound, utteribg the word kail, with one beat, then with 
two, tferee, dec. If you attempt to combine in one experiment, c&m^ 
pass, loudness, and lengtk of sound, the trial c^ voice will be severe, 
and should be continued but a short time at once. 

When this experiment is finished, it may be renewed on other 
words, as arm, charge, hope; the ultimate aim beiiMf in each case, to 
accustom the voice to notes high and low^ loud and long. 

When the student has ascertained his compass, by sucn experiments 
on single. words, he may then practice reading passa^ of some 
length, on that part of his voice which Jie especially wishes to Im- 
prove; taking care, in this more protracted exer'^ise, not to pitch on 
the extreme note of his voice, either way, so far as to preclude some 
variety above or below, to correspond with natural delivery. 

I woukl advise him next to read passages where the sentiment and 
style are especially adapted to the purpose he has in view. If he wishes 
to cultivate the bottom of his voice, ne may take passages of poetry, 
in which the simile occurSi a figure that generally requires a low ana 
equable movement of voice. 

If he wishes to increase his.compass on the higher notes, let him 
choose passages in which spirited emotion prevail ; especially such 
ts have a succession of interrogative sentences. Instead of giving 
examples he*^, I refer the reader to Excbcises 6n compass of voice. 
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58 RHETORICAL PAUSE. 

Sect. 6. — RkeioriccU P.ause. 

Rhetorical punctuation has a few marks of its own, as- 
the point of inlerroj^ation, and of admiration, the parenthesis, 
and the hyphen, all of which denote no grammatical rela- 
tion, and have no established length. And there is no good 
reason, if such marks are used at allj why they should not 
be rendered more adequate to their purpose 

The interrogative mark, for example, is used to denote, 
not lepgth of pause, but appropriate modification of voic©» 
at the end of a question. But it happens that this one mark, 
as now used, represents two things, that are exactly con- 
trary to each other. When the child is taughj, as he still 
4s in many schools, always to raise his voice in finishing a 
question, he finds it easy to do so in a case like this,—- 
" Will %ou go to ddyV—'' Art thty Hebrews f" But 
wh^m he comes to the indirect question, not answered by 
yes, or nOt his instinct, as I have said before, rebels against 
the rule, and he spontaneously reads with the falling slide, 
" Why are you silent ? Wliy do you prevaricate ?" JVbw, 
in this latter case, if the usual mark of interrogation were 
inverted, (f) when its office is to turn the voice downward, 
it would be discriminating, and significant of its design. 

Supposing the student to be already familiar with the 
common doctrine of punctuation, it is not my design to 
discuss it here ; nor even to dwell upon the distinction be- 
tween grammatical and rhetorical pauses. All that is ne- 
cessary, is to remark distinctly, that visible punctuation 
cannot be regarded as a perfect guid3 to quantity, any more 
than to inflections. Often the voice must rest, where no 
. pause is allowed in grammar ; especially does this happen, 
when the speaker would fix attention on a single word, that 
stands as immediate nominative to a verb. As, 

Prosperity gains friends, adversity tries them. 

Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ', 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. 
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Here the words in Italic take no visible pi^ds^ after 
them, without violence to grammatical relation. But the 
ear demands a pause after each of these words, • which 
no good reader ^^1 fail to observe. 

The same principle extends to ^e length of pauses. 
The comma, when it simply marks grammatical relation, 
is very short, as *• He took with him Peter, and James, "and 
John, his disciples." But when the comma is used in Ian 
guage of emotion, though it is the same pause to the eye, 
it may suspend the voice much longer than in the former^ 
case ; as in the solemn and deliberate call to attention ; — 
" Men, brethren, and fathers, hearken."* 

This leads me to the chief point, which I had in-view 
under this head, the emphatic pause. It occurs sometimes 
before, but commonly after a striking thought is uttered, 
which the speaker thus presents to his hearers, as worthy 
to command assent, and be fixed in the memory, by a mo- 
ment of uninterrupted reflection. 

There is still another pause, so important in d^ivery, as 
to deserve a brief notice ; I m^n that with which a good 
speaker or reader marks the close of a paragraph, or divi- 
sion' of a discourse. When he has finished one topic, he 
will enter on a new one, with a more familiar tone of voice, 
and after such a pause, as prepares the hearers to accom- 
pany him with renewed satis&ction. 

When the voice has outrun itself, and reached too high 

* The rhetorical pause is as appropriate in music as in elocution. 
In this respect a skilful composer nlways conforms to sentiment, in a 
set piece. lu metrical psalmody, though this adaptation cannot be 
Hiaae by the writer of the tune, it ought to he made m some good do- . 
gree, by the performers. Instead of a tame subserviency to arbitrary 
quantity, thry may often, with powerful effect, insert or omit a pause, 
as sentiment demands. I have scarcrfy ever felt the influence of 
masic more, than in one or two cases where the stanzas, being highly 
rhetorical, were divided only by a comma, and the choir spontaneously 
rushed ov«r the musical pause at the end of the tune, and began it 
anew, from the impulse of emotion. See example, Watts, Book L 
Hynm 3, 6. and 7— fe and 9 stanzas. 
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/ 

a pitch, one of theso paragraph-restfl afibrdi the bent ^pfor 
tunity to resume the proper key. 

Sect 7. — TVafuUion. 

By this I mean those sudden changes of voice which often 
occur in deliyery. 

To .designate these changes, besides the rhetorical 
marks already employed to denote inflections, it will be 
necessary to adopt several new ones; and the following 
may answer the purpose ; signifying that the voice is to be 
modified, in reading what follows the marks respectively 
thus : — 

(°) high. ( ..) slow. 

(^^) high and loud. ("9) quick. 

(o) h>w. ( — ) plaintive. 

(00) ^ow and loud.; ~ ( I ) rhetorical pause. 
( < ) increase. 
In respect to these marks, except the last, I observe 
that, when one of them occurs, it must be left to the reader's 
taste to determine hrw far its influence extends in what 
ftdlows. In respect to this mark ( •* ) it may be used to 
signify a considerable protraction of sound on that syllable, 
which precedes it, and then it will be inserted in the 
course of the line, without brackets ; As 



Heaven and earth will witness, 

If Rome •• must •• fall •• that we are innocent. 

When the same mark is designed to signify that a pas^ 
sage is to be uttered with a sUno ratf, it will be inserted 
thus ( -• ) where the passage begins,— rthe extent oi its in- 
fluence being left to the reader's taste ; or it may be com- 
bined with another n^ark^ thus, ( b' ) which would signify 
Uno and slow, as (^ ) would high and quicks or ( ^ ) high 
and. plaintive. 
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( 9 ) And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before (3od; and th< 
*€4 ks were opened. 

Gabriel to bis next in power thus spake : 

(oo) t^zziel ! H half these draw off, and coast the sduth, 
/ With :}trictest watch; — thj^ other U wheel the ndrth. 

( .. ) He scarce had ceased, when the superior fiend 

Was moving towards the shore; 

He calVd so load that all the hollow deep 

Of hell •• resounded, (o®) Princes,— Pcteit/d/w, 

Warriors ! R the flower of heaven, once yours, now Idst .. 

If such astonishment as 'his can seize 

Eternal spirits. 

In the following example, we see Satan lamenting his loss 
of heaven, and then in the dignity of a fell despair, invoking 
the infernal world. In reading this, when the apostrophe 
changes, the voice should drop from the tones of lamentation, 
which are high and soft, to those which are deep and strong, 
on the words-, " Hail, horrors," &c 

(o) Is this die region, this die soil, die clime, 
Said then the lost archangel, this the seat, 
That we must change for heaven 1 This moumftil gloom^n 

For that celestial light 1 - 

Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy foreyer dwells, (oo) Hail horrors ! hail, 
InfenuU vforld ! And thou, .. prof oundesi hell, •• . 
Receive thy new possessor ! 

Sect 8. — Expression. 

This term I use, in rather a limited sens^, to denote the 
proper influence of reverential and pathetic sentiment on the 
voica 

There is a modification of voice, which accompanies 
awakened sensibility of soul, that is more easily felt than 
described ; and this constitutes the unction of delivery. With- 
out this, thoughts that should impress, attract, or aoothe the 
mind, often become repulsive. 

6 
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The &ct cannot have escaped common observation, that 
sorrow, and its kindred passions, when carried to a high 
pitch, suspend the voice entirely. In a lower degree, they 
give it a slender and tremulous utterance. Thus Aaron, 
when informed that his two sons were smitten dead, by a 
stroke of divine vengeance, " held his peace." The emo- 
tions of his heart were too deep to find utterance in words. 
The highest passion of this sort, is expressed by silence; 
and when so far moderated, as to admit of words, it speaks 
only in abrupt fragments of sentences. Hence it is, that all 
artificial imitation, in this case, is commonly so unlike the 
reality. It leads to metaphors, to amplification and embel- 
lishment, it) language, and to either, vociferation or whining 
in utterance. Whereas the real passion intended to be im- 
itated, if it speaks at all, speaks without ornament, in few 
words, and in tones that are a perfect contrast to those of 
declamation. This distinction arises from those laws of the 
human mind, by which internal emotion is connected with its 
external signs. 

The heart, that is bursting with ^ief, feels the sjrmpathy that 
speaks in a silent grasp of the hand, m tears, or in gentle tones of 
voice ; while it is shocked at the cold commiseration that utters itself 
in many words, firmly and formally pronounced. 

Passion has its own appropriate language ; and this, so far as the 
voice is concerned, is what I mean by expression. That this may be 
cultivated by the efforts of art, to some extent, is evident from the 
skill which actors have sometimes attained, in dramatic exhibition: 
a skill to which one of the fraternity alluded, in his remark to a dig- 
nitary of the church, the cutting severity of which consists in the 
truih it contains ; "We speak of fictions as if they were realities; you 
speak of realities as if they were fictions." 

The fact however, is, that the indescribable power communic«ted 
to the voice by a delicate sensibility, especially a Christian sensibil- 
ity, it is quite beyond the reach of art to imitate. ^ 

Sect. 9. — Rhetorical Dialogue, 

This takes place when one voice personates two indivii- 
uals or more. It seems necessary to dwell a little on this 
branch of modulation, which has scarcely be^n noticed by 
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writers on oratory. Every one must have observed how much 
more interesting is an exhibition of men, as living agents, than 
of things in the abstract. Now when the orator introduces 
another man as speaking, he either informs us what that man 
said, in the third person, or presents him to us as spoken to, 
in the second person* and as speaking himself, in the first, 

A thousand examples are at hand, to show the difference 
between telling us what was said by another man, and intro- 
ducing thai man to speak to us himself " Jesus told Peter 
that he should deny him thrice," is narrative. "Jesus 
said, Peter, thou shalt deny me thrice," is representation. 
The difierence between these two modes of communication 
it is the province of taste to feel, but of criticism to explain. 
Let us then analyze a simple thought, as expressed in these 
two forms; ** Jesus inquired of Simon, the son of Jonas, 
whether he loved him." " Jesus said, Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me?" The difference in point of vivacity is in- 
stantly perceived, but in what does this difference consist 1 
In two things. The first manner throws verbs into past 
time, and pronouns into the third person, producing, in 
the latter especially, an indefiniteness of grammatical rela- 
tion; which is unfriendly to the clearness and vivacity of 
language. At the same time, the energy arising from the 
vocative case, from the figure of tense, and of interrogation, 
IS sacrificed. As a principle of composition, though com- 
monly overlooked, this goes far to explain the difference 
between the tame and the vivid in style. , 

But the same difference is still more striking, when ana- 
.yzed by the principles of delivery. Transform an animated 
question into a mere statement of the fact, that such a question 
was asked, and all the intonations of voice are changed, so 
that you do not seem to hear a real person speaking, but are 
only told that he did speak. This change in expression of 
voice wall be apparent in repeating the two forms of the 
example last quoted. ' 
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The reader will perceive, that the principle which I here aim to 
illustrate, though it belongs primarily to the philosophy of stylCj haa 
a very extensive influence over eveYy department of delivery. 

The man who leels the inspiration of true eloquence, will find 
some of his happiest resources in this kind of rqpreserUaiion. He 
can break throu|:h the trammels of a tame, inanimate address. 
He can ask questions, and answer them ; can personate an accuser 
and a respondent; can suppose hiibself accused or interrogated, 
and give his replies.. He can call i^P the absent or the dead, and 
make them speak through his lips. The skill of representing two 
or more persons, by appropriate management of language and voice, 
is properly called rMtortcal dialogue. It was thus that the great 
orators of antiquity, and thus that Chrysostom and Massillon held 
their hearers in captivity. 

Sect. 10. — The reading of poetry. 
The genius of vetse requires that it be pronounced with 
a fuller swell of the open vowels, and in a manner more 
melodious and flowing than prose. As the peculiar charms 
of poetry consist very much in delicacy of sentiment, and 
beauty of language, it were absurd to read it without regard 
to these characteristics. But on the other hand, to preserve 
the metrical flow of versification, and yet not impair the 
sense, is no easy attainment. The following general prin- 
ciples may be of use to the student. 

1. In proportion as the sentiment of a passage is ele* 
vated, inspiring emotions of dignity or reverence, the voice 
has less variety of inflection, and is more inclined to the 
nM>notone. 

2. When the sentiment of a passage is delicate and 
gentle, especially when it is plaintive, it inclines the voice 
to the rising inflection ; and for this reason, poetry oftener 
requires the rising inflection than prose : yet, 

3. The rights of en^phasis must be respected in poetry. 
When the language of a passage is strong and discrimi- 
nating, or femiliatly descriptive, or colloquial, — the same 
modifications of voice are required as in prose. The 
emphatic stress and inflection, that must be intensive, in 
prose, to express a thought forcibly, are equally necessary 
in poetry. 
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As; 

Say first, of God above, or man below, 
What can we reason, but frpm what we know 2 
Is the great chain, that draws all to agree. 
And drawn supports, upheld by God or thie 7 
But^sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed; 
^What iken ?— is the reward of virtue bread? 

4. The metrical accent of poetry is subordinate to sense, 
and to established usage in pron»inciation. That is a child- 
ish conformity to poetic measure, which we sometimes hear, 
as marked in the following examples. 

False eloqttence^ like the prismatic glass, 
^ Its gaudy colours spreads on every place. 
Their praise is still, the style is exceU«i^; 
The sense they humbly take upon content. 

Where the metrical accent would do violence to every; car of any 
refinement, the best way of obviating the diiiiculty, is to give both the 
metrical and the customary accent ; at least so far, that neither shall 
be very conspicuous; thus— 

Our supreme foe, in time may mucl^ relent. ^ 

Encamp their l^oc^, or with obscitre wing^— ' 

I think of only two exceptions to these remarks on accent. The 
first is, where a distinguished poet has purposely violated harmony, 
to Biake the harshness of his line correspond with that of the thought. 

As; 

On a sudden open fly, 

With impetuous recoil, and jarring sound. 
The infernal doors ; and on the hinges grate, 
Harsh thunder. 

The other is where a poet of the same order, without any apparent 
reason, has so deranged the customary accent, that, to restore it in 
reading, would be a violation of euphony not to be endured { thus— 

With glory ait/rilmUd to the high 

Creator. 



Only to shine, yet scarce to c6nAribuU^ " 

5. The peases of verse should be so managed, if pos- 
sible, as most fully to exhibit the sense, without sacrificing 
the harmony of the composMon. No good reader can feil 

6» 
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10 observe the eaesural pause, occurring after tke fourth 
syllable, in these flowjng lines j 

Warms in the sun II refreshes in the breeze, 
Qlows in the stars U and blossoms in the trees. 

Yet no good reader would introduce the same pause, from 
regard to melody, where the sense utterly forbids it,^ in this 
^line; 

I sit, with sad H civility I read. 

There is another poetical pause, occurring at the erid of 
me line. In blank verse, even when the sense of one line 
runs closely into the next, the reader may generally, not 
always, mark the end of the line, by a proper protraction and 
suspension of voice, on the closing syllable, — as in the follow- 
ing notation ; 

•^ Thus with the year .. 

Seasons return, but not to me returns ••, 
Day I or the sweet approach of even or mom. 

And over them triumphant Death his dart *• 
Shook U bat delayed to strike. 

" The afibctatioB,*' says Walker, *' which most writers of blank 
verse have of extending the sense beyond the line, is followed by 
a similar affectation in the printer, who will often omit a pause at the 
end of a line in a verse, when he would have inserted one in prose : 
and this affectation is still carried farther by the reader, who Will 
.ran the sense of one line into another, where there is the least oppor- 
tunity for doin^ it, in order to show that he is too sagacious, to sup- 
pose that there is any conclusion in the sensci because the line con- 
cludes." 

la regard to rhyme, there can. be no doubt that it should 
be so read, as to make the end of the line quite perceptible to 
the ear: otherwise the correspondent sound of the .final ^1* 
lables, in which rhyme consists, would be entirely lost 

6. The vowels e and o when apostrophized in poetry, 
should be preserved in pronunciation. But they should be 
8poke*n in s. manner so slight and accelerated, as easily to 
coalesce with the following syllabla-^^As ; 

Bat of the two, less dang^us is th' <tiStm.ee, 
Who durst d^y th' OmnipotBnt to anns. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

GESTURE. 

Though the chief object of this book, is XX> regulate the 
toict, in reading and speaking, a few remarks on gesture^ 
may be useful to those members of aeademies, and higher 
schools, who wish to acquire proper habits in exercises of 
declamation. These remarks I shall introduce, with a very 
brief view of some faults, not uncommon, as to mani^ement 
of countenance and attitude, in a speaker. 

The eye is the only part of the fece, that it falls within my 
design to notice here, both because this is the chief seat^ of ex- 
pression, and because its significaQce is especially liable to 
be frustrated by mismanagement The intercourse of soul, 
between speaker and hearers, is carried on more unequivo- 
cally through the eye, than in any other way. But if he 
neglects to look at them, and they in return neglect, (as they 
commonly will,) to look dt him ; the mutual reacticm of feel- 
ing through the countenance is lost ; and vocal language is 
all the medium of intercourse that remains. 

The eye ".bent on vacuity," afi the artists call it, is the next 
most common defect, of this sort. The glass eye of a wax 
figure at once tells its own character. There may be, in 
other respects, the proportion and complexion of a humim 
face ; but that eye, the moment it is examined, you perceive 
is nothing more, and, at best, it can be nothing more than a 
bungling counterfeit So the eye of a speaker may be open, 
and yet not see ; at least there may be no discrimination, no 
meaning in its look. It does not look at anything. There 
is in its expression, a generality, a vacuity, so to speak, that 
expresses Twthing. To the same class belongs that indefinite 
sweep of. the eye, which passes from one side to another 
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of an assembly, resting nowhere; and that tremulous, 
waving cast of the eye, and winking of the eyelid, which is 
in direct contrast to an open, collected, nianly expression of 
the &ce. 

So fiital are these faults to the impression of delivery that, 
oo much care cannot be taken to avoid them. 

Attitude I use, not in the theatrical sense of the word, 
(for this has no concern with oratory,) but as denoting the 
general positions of the body, which are becoming or other- . 
wise, in a speaker. In some few instances, L have observed 
the head to be kept so erect, as to give the air of haughti- 
ness. In others, it is dropped so low, that the man seems to 
be carelessly surveying his own person. In others, it is re- 
clined towards one shoulder, so as to give the appearance of 
languor or indolence. * 

As to the degree of tfioiion that is proper for the body, it 
may be safely said, that while the fixedness of a post is an 
extreme, all violent tossing of the body from side to side, 
-rising on the toes, or writhing of the shoulders and limbs, 
are not less unseemly. 

The rraaarks which come next to be made on gesture, are 
more various. 

One principal fault which I have noticed in this, is wafet 
erf appropriateness. By this I mean that it is not sufficiently 
adapted to circumstances. An address to an assembly of 
common men, admits a boldness of action, that would be un- 
seemly in one delivered to a prince. 

More vivacity and variety is admissible in the action of 
a young speaker, than of one who is aged; and the same 
boldness of manner which is proper when the otator is - 
kindled to a glowing fervour, in the close of a discourse, 
would be out of place at its commencement. Yet the same 
action is used by some speakers, in the exordium, as in the 
conclusion ; in cool argument to the understanding, as in . 
impassioned appeals to the heart Good sense will lead a 
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mun, as Qjiintiiian says, '* To ac/ as well as to speak in a 
diflferent manner, to di^rexA peTS<yns, at difierent times 
and on di^Terent subjects." 

Nearly of the same class is another kind of feults 
arising from want g[ discrimination. Of this sort is that 
puerile imitation which consists in acting vwrds^ instead 
of thoughts. The declaimer can nev^r utter the word heart, 
without laying his hand on his breast ; nor speak of God or 
heaven, in the most incidental manner^ without dire(5ting his 
eye, and his gesture upwards. Let the same principle be 
carried out, in repeating the prophet's description of true 
fasting ; '* It is not for a man to bow down his head as a bul- 
rush," &c — and every one would see that, to conform the 
gesture to the words, is but childish mimicry. 
^ There is no case in which 'this want of discrimination 
oilener occurs, than in a class of words denoting sometimes 
HMmerical^ and s(»netimes local eztastTaccompanied by the 
spreading of both hands; the significance of this gesture 
being destroyed by misapplication. The following exam- 
ples may illustrate my meaning. 

Exam. 1. " Tl^ goodness of God is the source of all our 
blessings." The declaimer, when he utters the word God, 
raises his eye and his right band; and when he utters the 
word all, extends both han(ki. Now the latter action con 
founds two things, that are very distinct, rmmber wad space. 
When I recount all the blessings of my life, they are very 
maTky; but why should I spread my hands, to d^iote a mul- 
tiplicity that is merely numerical and successive ? when the 
thought has no concern with local dimensions, any more 
than in this case : *'All the days of Methusaleh were nine 
hundred and sixty nine years." 

Exam. 2. ''All the actions of our lives, will be brought 
into judgement." Here again, the- thought is that of arith- 
metical succession, not of local extent ; and if any gesture 
is d«nanded, it i^ not the spreading of both hands. 
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Exam, 3, ** I bring you glad tidings of great joy, whidi 
shall be to all people." Here the local extent which be- 
longs to the thought, is properly expressed by action of both 
hands. 

If there is language in action, it requires propriety and 
precision. The indiscriminate moyetiient of the hands sig- 
nifies nothing. Want of emphasis in this language is a 
great, but common fault When the speaker, however, 
has an emphatic stroke of the hand, its efiect is lost, if that 
• stroke does not accompany the emphasis of the voice ; that 
is, if it falls one syllable after the stress of voice, or if it is 
disproportionate in force to that stress, in the same degree, 
its mecning is impaired. The directio/i of the hand too, 
in which the emphatic stroke terminates, is significant. 
The elevated termination suits high passion ; the' horizon- 
tal, decision; the downward, disapprobation. And any of* 
these may denote definitive designation of particular ob- 
jects. 

Another fault of action is excess. In some cases it is too 
constant To enter on a discourse with passionate excla- 
mations and high wrought figures, while the speaker and 
audience are both cool, is not more absurd than to begin 
with continual gesticulation. No man probably «ver carried 
the language of action to so high a pitch as GarrRk. Yet Dr. 
Gregory says of this great dramatic speaker ; ** He used lesis 
action,„than any performer I ever saw ; but his action always 
had meaning; it alwa3rs spoke. By being less than that of 
other actors, it had the greater force." But if constant ac- 
tion has too nxuch levity, e\en for the stage, what shall we 
say of that man's taste, who, in speaking on a subject of se- 
rious importance, can scarcely utter a sen.ence without ex- 
tending his hands ? " Ne quid mwi^."* 

♦ Fenelon says, — " Some time ago, I happened to fall asleep at a 
sermon ; and when I awaked, the preacher was in a veiy violent 
agitation, so that I fancied at first, he was pressing some important 
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But gesture may be not merely too much /—it may bo 
too violent. Such are the habits of some men, that they 
can never raise the hand, without stretching the arm at 
full length above the head, or in a horizontal sweep; or 
drawing it back, as if in the attitude of prostrating some 
giant at a stroke. But such a man seems to forget that 
gentleness, and tranquillity, and dignity, are attributes that 
prevail more tlmn violence, in real oratory. The fiill 
stroke of the hand, with extended arm, should be reserve 
ed for its own appropriate occasions. For common pur- 
poses, a smaller movement is sufficient, and even more 
expressive. The meaning of a gesture depends not on its 
compass. The tap of Caesar's finger, was enough to awe 
a Senate. 

- Gesture is often too complex. When there is want oi 
precision, in the intellectual habits of the speaker, he 
adopts perhaps two or three gestures for one thought. In 
this way all simr»licity is sacrificed ; for though i^e idea is 
complex, an attempt to exhibit each shade of moaning, by 
the hand, is ridiculous. After one principal stroke, every 
appendage to this, commonly weakens its effect. 

Another fauh is too great uniformity. Like periodic 
tones and stress of voice, the same gesture recurring con- 
stantly, shows want of discriminating taste. " In all things," 
sa3rs Cicero, " repetition is the parent of satiety." 

This barren sameness usually prevails, in a man's man- 
ner, just in proportion as it is ungraceful. Suppose, for 
example, that he is accustomed to raise his arm by a mo- 
tion from the shoulder, without bending the elbow ; or thai 



point of morality. Bnl he was only giving notice, that on ♦he Sun* 
day following, he would preach upon repentance. I was extremely 
surprised to hear so mdinerent a thing uttered with so much vehe- 
mence. The motion of the arm is proper, when the orator is very 
vehement^ but he ousrht not to move his arm in order to appear 
vehement. Nay, there- are many things that ought to be pronounced 
calmly, and without any motion." 
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&e elbow is bent to a right angle, and tbmst outward;, or 
that it 'u drawn close to the side, so that the action is coqp 
ined to the lower part of th^ arm and hand; ov that the^ 
hand is drawn to the left, by bending the wrist so &r as to 
give the appearance of constraint, or backwards so fiur a» 
to contract the thumb and fingers ; — ^in all these cases, the 
motion is af once stifi* and unvaried. 

The same thing is commonly true of all diont, abrupt, 
«nd jerking movements. These remind you of the dry 
limb of a tree, ferced mto short uid rigid yibrations by the 
wind; and not of the luxuriuH bnmch of the willow, 
gently and variously waving'before the breeze The action 
of the grac^ul i^peaker, is easy and flowing, as weU as 
forcible. His hand describes curve Hues, rather thsm. rig^t 
Dr acute angles ; iind when its office is finiiAed, in any case, 
' it drops gently down at his side, instead of b^g raatchef 
away, as from the bite of a reptile. The action of young 
children is never de&ient in grace or variety ; because it is 
not vitiated l^ diffidence, affecti^ion, or habit. 

There is one more class of &ults» which seems to arise 
from an attempt to shim such as I have just descf ibedi aad 
which I caiinot better ' designate, than by the phrase me- 
chanieai vemety. 

This is analagous to that variety of tones^ which is pro- 
duced by an effort to be various, without regard to sense. 
The diversity of notes, like those c^ the chinpng elock, re- 
turns periodically, but is always the tOMe diversity. So a 
speaker may have several gestures, which he repeats al* 
ways ia the same successive order. The most eommtoo 
form of this artificial variety consists, in the alternate use 
of the right hand and the left. I have seen a preacher^ 
who aimed to avoid sameness of action, in the course et 
a few sentences, extend first his right hand, then his left, 
and then both. This order was continued through the 
discourse; so that these three gestures, whatever might 
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he ihe sentunent, returned, wkh nearly periodical exactness 
liow wlutterer varietj ts attained in this way, is at best-but 
a un^tirm variety ; and is the more disgusting, in proportion 
as it is the more studied and artificial. 

Bat the question arises, does this charge always lie 
against the use of the left hand alone T I answ^, by no 
mean& The almost uniyersal precepts, however, in the ii^ 
stitutes of oratory, givmg precedence to the riglM hand, are 
not without reason. It hi^ been said, indeed, that the con« 
finement of the left hand in holding up the robe, w^ 
originally the ground of this pr^rence ; and that this is a 
reason which does not exist in modem times. But how did 
ft happen that this service, denoting inferiority, came to be 
assigned to the Itft^ rather than the right hand ? Doubtless 
because this accords with a general usage of men, through 
all time. When Joseph brought his two sons to be blessed 
by Jacob, the patriarch signified which was the oliject of 
special benediction, by placing the right hand on his head, 
and the 1^ on the head of the other. As a token of respect 
to his mother, Solomon gave her a seat on the right hand of 
his throne. In the same manner the righteous wiU be dis- 
tinguished from the wicked, in the final judgment. Through- 
out the B&k, the right hand ie 8p<^«i of as the emblem of 
honor, strength, mithortty, or victory. 

The eommmi act of sali^tion is expressed by the right 
hand; and hence its name dextret, from Ssxopiak U take, 
that is, by Ihe hsmd ; and hence, by figure, the English 
werd d€Ztr»m, denoting skill and agility. General custom 
btm always given prefin^nce to the right hand, when only 
one is used, in 'the common offices of life. The sword of 
the warrior, the knife of the surgical operator, the pen of 
the author, belong tor this hand. With us, to call a man 
ieft handed is to call him awkward ] and it is a curious fiiet 
that the Sandwich isiatiders use the same phrase to denote 
Ignoranee or unskUfnlnees. To give the left hand m salur 
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tation, denotes a fiimiliarity and levity, never odbfad to a 
superior. To employ this in taking an oath, or in giving 
what is called the '* right hand of fellowship," as a religious 
act, would be deemed rusticity or irrever^!^ trifling. 

Now so long as this general usage . exists, without in- 
quiring here into its origin, it is manifest that the left hand 
can never, without incongmity, assume jHrecedence over 
the right, so as to ]^rform alone the principal gesture, with 
the few exceptions mentioned below. To raise this hand, 
for example, as expressing authority ; or to lay it on th« 
breast, in an appeal to conscience, would be l&ely to ex- 
cite a smile. Though it often acts wkh great significance, 
in conjunction with the right hand, the only cases, that I 
recollect, where it can with propriety act alone, in the prin* 
cipal gesture, are these: 

First, when the left hand is spoken of in ccHitradistinctitm 
from the right ; *' He shall set the sheep on his right hand, 
but the goats on his left." Secondly, when there is local 
allusion' to some object on the left of the speaker. For 
e3cample, if his face is to the north, and he points to the 
setting sun, it is better perhaps to do it with his left' hand, 
than to turn his body, so as to make it ccmvenientto do it with 
his right* Thirdly, when two things are contrasted, though 
without local allusion, if the case requires^ that the one be 
marked by the action of the right haad, it is often best to 
mark the antithetic object with the left. 

But I would not magnify, by dwelling on it, a question 
of so small moment. It would have becan despatcl^ in a 
sentence or two, had it not seemed proper to show« that 
what some are disposed to call an arbitrary and groundless 
precept of ancient rhetoric, has its fottndatioii in a genial 
and instinctive feeling of propriety. Still I would say« that 
when a departure firom this precept results* not from affec- 
tation, but from emotion, & is &r better than any minute 
observance of inropriety, which arises frtna a coldly correct 
and artificial habit. ,_ 
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In finishing this chapter, the general remark may oe 
made, ais applying to action, and indeed to the whole sub- 
ject of delivery, that many smaller blemishes are scarcely 
observed in a speaker, who is deeply interested in his sub- 
ject ; white the affectation of excellence, is never excused 
by judicious hearers. To be a first-rate orator, requires a 
combination of powers which few men possess: and no 
means of cultivation can ever confer these highest requi- 
sites for eloquence, on public speakers generally. But nei 
ther is it necessary to eminent usefulness, that these requi- 
sites should be possessed by all. Any man, who has good 
sense, and a warm heart, if his faculties for elocution are 
not "essentially defectivs, and if be is patient and fiuthtul in 
the discipline of these Acuities, may r^der himself an 
agreeable and impressive speaker. 
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l^ART I. 



Prsfabatoe-y Rsmarss. 



Thb selections in Patt I. dftkeie Ekerd^es, are ^dsigned 
especially to exemplify the principled of rhetorical iDeliv^, 
as laid down in the foregoing^ pages. These ptfhieipl^ ard 
the same as those contained in my Analysis, only thrown 
into a more hrief and simple form, for a yoimger class of 
readers, than were contemplated in that work. I see no 
reason to change the original plan, of giving one series of 
exercises, with a rhetorical notation, througl^put; and another 
series of miscellaneous pieces, in which such ' a notation is 
but partially applied. 

These Exercises of the first part, are much the same as 
those of the Analysis, chiefly because the examples were 
selected, with great expense of time, from the whole com- 
pass of English literature ; and because it is not easy to 
make another selection, so well adapted to the various prin- 
ciples to be illustrated. 

In using the Exercises of Part I the student may bo 
assisted by the following remarks. 

1. At the head of each exercise, on the left hand, the 
page is noted, where the principle is contained, which the 
examples are intended to illustrate. 

2. Under the severaf heads, a rhetorical notation, ac- 
cording to the Key given at the beginning, is so applied as 
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to designat* m00 cti0 nf empkmtis^ md towards the close, 
modulation. When emphatic stress is but moderate, it is 
often distinguished only by the mark of inflection ; when 
the stress amounts to decided emphasis, it is denoted by the 
Italic type ; and sometimes, when strongly intensive, by small 
capitals. In examples tak^ii from the Scriptures, Italic 
words are used not as in the English Bible, but solely to 
express emphasis, 

3. In applying a rhetorical, notation so as most fully to 
exhibit sentimeat and emoticm, there is often room for diver- 
sity of taste. Any amendments, in this respect, which m^y 
be suggested by Teachers ox others will- be gratefully re- 
ceived. 

4. They who use these Exercises should be aware that 
examples, which apply exclusively to a single principle ot 
elocution, are commonly very short When longer ones 
are chosen, including other principles, besides the one es- 
pecially in view, it will still be apparent from the notation, 
what is the point ekieflf to be regarded. 

5. Before attempting to read any Exercise, the principle 
intended to be illustialed should be well examined by the 
pupil Especially undcnr the head of Modulation^ no example 
ejqNresnve of p«Mi«9i» riioold be, read without being studied , 
befi>rehand. 
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ExERCIgB 1. 

Page 24. DifficuU ariiculaUoH from immsdiaU i 
0f the samt or similar *o%n49, . 

1. The ytradi kate^ stadj. 

% The wild be&nis stvxggleA threwgh the vale. 

3. The steadfa5^ stranger in the forests s/rayed. 

4. It was the fines/ 5/reet of the city. 

5. When Ajarr strives some rock's vast weight tothtow. 

6. It was the severe^/ storm, of the sMMn, mH ^ wtmott 
fto^d through the gale. 

7. That la5/5 /ill night. > 
-- ■ - - :ht. \ ' 



That la5/ stiW nigh! 

He can debate on t\ 

He can debate on n^ithef side of ^he question. 

Who ever imagined sncli a% tfcesa to exist % ^ 

Who ever imagined sneh a liotMNa to exist % \ 



Page 25. DiffiouU suceenum ofconsonanis^ivUh remote acu^L 

1. He has taken leave of te/rruirM trials «id eii|oy- 
ments, and b laid in ihe graye» the common receptacle and 
home of mortals. 

2. Though this barl)arous chief received us very cour- 
teously, and spoke to us very comnhmicatively at the first 
interview, w« soon lost o«r eonfideice' in the disiniertiied^ 
ness of his motives. 

3. Though there could be no doubt as to the reason- 
ahleruss of our request, yet he^eaw fit peremptorily to refuse 
it, and authoritatvoely to require that we should depart from 
the country. As no alternative was left uStWe unhesitatingly 
prepared to obey this arbitrary mandate. 



BXKRCI9E8 OW IKFLBCTIOK. 

EXERCISB 2. 

Page 29. The disjunctive (or) has the rising inJUctum 
before^ and the falling after it, 
1. Then said Jesus unto them. I will aak yoa one thing; 
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is it kt^fel Ota tbe sftMxtth-ddrfs to cb gdod; dr to do ^Td9 
to s^ve life, or to destrby ill 

2. Whether we are hurt by a m^d or a Wind man, the 
pain is still the same. And with ri^ard to those who are 
undone, it aimils little whether it be by a incm who deceives 
them, or by one who is himsetf deceired. 

3. Has God Ibrsaken the works of his owb hands? or 
^>es he ahirays gtAeiou]^ presdrve, and keep and g«i!de 
th«n? 

4. Therefore, O ye judges! you are now to consider, 
whether it k moive pr^ble that the deceased was murder- 
ed by the man who inherits his estate, or by him who in- 
herits nothing, but beggary by the same death. By the »an 
who was raised from penury to plenty, or by him who was 
brought from happiness to misery. By Kim, whom the Tust 
of lucre has inflamed with the most inveterate hatred against 
his own rel<£tions; or by him, whose life was such, that he 
never knew what gain was, but from the product of his own 
labors. By him who of all dealers in the trade of blood, 
was the most auddciouS; or by him who was so littl^ ac- 
customed to the forum and trials, that he dreads not only 
the benches of a court, but the very tbwn. In short, ye 
judges, what I think most to this pomt is, you are to con- 
sider whether.it is most likely that an ^nemy, or a s5n, 
would be guilty of this murder. 

5. As for tne particular occasion of these (charity) 
schools, ther6 cannot any offer, more worthy a generous 
mind. Would you do a handsome thing without rettirn? 
— do it for an infant that is not sensible of the obligation * 
Would you do it for the public gbod ?— do it for one who 
will be an honest artificer. * Would you do it for the sake 
of h^tfven T give it for one who shaft be instructed in the 
worship of Him, for whose'^ke you gave it 



Ex]3Rei8E Z, 
Page 29. The direct queOhn, or thai tohich admits the 

answers yes or no, has the rising inflection, arid the 

answer has the falling. 

1. Will the Lord cast off* for 6ver? and will he be fa- 
Torable no more? Is his mercy clean gone for 6ver? dOth 

* Diijunetive tff is aaderstood. 
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Im promise lail ibr eTenn6re? Htth God forgott^ to be 
grdcious-? hath he in anger shut up his tender mercies? 

2. Is not this tho carpenter's a6n1 is not his mother 
called Mary? and his brethren, Jdmes, and J6ses, and S^ 
mon, and Judasi and his sisters, are they not all with (is 9 

3. Are we intended ibr actors' in the grand drama of 
ettoiityl Are we candidates for the plaudit of the rational 
creation? Are wd formed to participate the supreme be- 
atitude in communicating hdppmess? Are we destined to 
cooperate with God in advancing the order and perfection 
of his w6xks ? How sublime a creature then is man 1 



T%e following are examples of both question and answer, 

4. Who are the persons that are most apt to £dl into 
peevishness and dejection-^hat are continually complain- 
ing of the world, and see nothing \mi wretchedness around 
them ? Are they those whom want compels to toil ifor their 
daily br^ad? — who have no treasure but the labor of their 
hdnds — who rise, with the rising sun, to expose themselves 
to all the rigors of the seasons, unsheltered frcrni the win- 
ter's cold, and uns) adeC from the summer's h4&0 N6. 
The labors of such are the very blessings of their condition. 

5. What, then, what was Caesar's olgect? Do we se- 
lect extortioners, to enforce the laws of Equity? Do we 
make choice of profligates, to ppaard the morals of society 7 
Do we depute atheists, to preside OY«r the rites of religion ? 
I will not prdss the answer : I n^d not press the answer ; 
the premises of my argument render it unnecessary. — What 
would content you? Tdlent? N5! Enterprise? N5! 
Co6rage ? N5 1 RenuMltion ? - N5 ! Virtue ? N5 1 The 
men whom you wouflTseleci; should possess, not one, but 
all, of these. 

6. Can the truth be discovered when the slaves of the 
prosecutor are brought as witnesses against the person 
acctised ? Let us hear now what kind of an examination 
this wduB. Call in Ruscio: Call in Casca. Did Clodius 
way-lay Milo ? He did: Drag them instantly to exeeotion. 
— ^He did nbt: Let them have their liberty. What can- be 
more satisfactory than this method of examination ? 

7. Are you desirous that your talents and abilities may 
procure you respect? Display them not ostentatiously to 
nublic View. Would you escape Ae envy whitoh your rich- 
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ea might excite ? Let thefii not mioiat^ to pride, but tiiom 
them with humility. — Theare is not as evil iocident to hu- 
maa-fuiture fe which the goapel doth not provide a remedy. 
Are you ignorant of many thn^ which it highly eoneeras 
you to kn6w ? The gospel oSera yo« in8trlk:tioa. Have 
you deviated from the paih of duty ? The gospel ofiers you 
jbrglvenese. Do temptdUioas surroutid you ? The gospel 
ofiers yoq the aid of heaven. Are yeu exposed to m^ry 9 
It consoles you. Are yoti subject to d^th I It odf^s you 
immortality. 

I,, fi. II I 

P^gd 2§, Note I. ' When (6r) is used conju^ttveehf, it 
kits the samt ir^efkm be^e and nfter %L 

In some s^tences the disjunctive and the conjuctive use of or^ 
ore ^ inunningled as to i^qtm^ carefblatteiition to distingaisbthem. 

i. Canst thou hind^jtke omcorn with his band in the 
furrow % or will he harrow the valleys dfter thee % WiU 
thou trust him becimfie his .stfei^^ is greit % or wilt thou 
leave thy labor to hkn % Qavest thoii the gpodly wings 
unto the peacocks? or wings an4 feaihtrs unto the ostrseh? 
Canst thou dmw out kviathan with a h6ok ? or his tongiie 
with a cord which thou l^est down % Canst thou p^'k 
hook.ioto hif n4se % ^r bore his jaw through with a th^rn ? 
Wilt thou play with him as with a bird ; or wilt thou bind 
hhn for thy m^ens % Canst thou SIX his skin with barbed 
Irons % or his head with fish 8j>6ars i 

% But should these flcreduloua infidels after all be in 
the right, and this pretened revdatmn be all a &ble ; from 
believing it what harm #uld ensue ? would it render prin- 
ces more tyrannical, on subjects |Are un^dvernable, the 
rich monb ftisolent, or tie poor rati" disorderly ? Would 
It nlake frorse p^entsic^ children, hisbaads, or wives; 
mobsters, or servants, frcnds, or n^hbors) or* would it 
yuat make men more vlituoua, and, consequently, more hap 
py, in every sikntion. \ 



Exercise 4. 
Page SOl Negation opposed to affirmation. 
True charity is not a nntteor, which occasionally 



* The last or is disfunctiw. 
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glares ; but a luihmary, which, in its Orderly and regular 
coarse, dispenses a benignant influence. « 

2. Think not, that the influence of derotion is confined 
to the retirement of the closet, and the assemblies of the 
saints. Imagine not, that, unconnected with the duties of 
life, it IS suited only to those enraptured souls, whose feel- 
ings, perhaps, you deride as romantic and vfeionary. It is 
the guardian of innocence— it is the instrument of virtue — ' 
it is a mean by which every good affection may be fermed 
and improved. 

3. Csesar, who wQuld not wait the conclusion of the 
consul's speech, generously replied, th^t he came into Italy 
not to infure the liberties of Borne and its citizens, but to 
restore them. 

4. If any man sin, we have an a<^ocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous: and h^ is the propitiation for 
our sins ; and not for durs only, b)u ^so fer the sins of the 
whole wdrld. 

5. These thinsps I say now, not to insuh one who is 
Mllen, but to renaer more secure those who atkad ; not to 

* ir^ftiUe^ the hearts of die w6unded, but to preserve those 
wiio are not yet wounded, in sound health; not to sub- 
merge him who is tossad on the bUlows, but to instruct 
those sailing before a propitious br^ze, that they may not 
be plunged beneath the waves. 

6.' But this is no time for a' tribunal of jtefioe, but for 
showing mercy; not for accus^U|pn, but'for i^iknthropy; 
not for trfol, but fot p^iordon ; ncl for sentence and execu- 
tion, but compassion mi kincmessl 

Comparisim and^ntrast belckg to ike same head, 
1. By h6nor aiid cUshonor, bypvil report and g6od re- 
port; as deceivers, and yet trikel as Unknown, and yet 
w^ll known' ; as dying, and beholJ we live; as chdLstened, 
and not killed ; as s6rrowfu1, yet siways rejoicing ; as p6or, 
yet making many rich ; as Baving^lkothing, and yet j^^gs- 
mg all things. ^^^ 

Be ye not unequally yoked, together with unbelievers ; for 
what fellowship nath righteousness* with Itorighteousness ? 
and what communion hath light with diurkness ? and what 
concord hath Christ with BdliaH or what part^hath he that 
beli^veth with an infid^ % 
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A wise man feareth, and departed! from €v\\ ; but the fool 
ragetfi, and is confident Tlie wicked is driven away in his 
wickedness; but the righteous hath h5pe in his death. 
Righteousness exdlteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach to any 
people. The king's &Tor is toward a wise servant ; but his 
wrath is against 1^ that ea«iseth shame. 

2. Between &me and true honor a distinction is to be 
made. The former is a blind and noisy applause : the latter 
a more silent and internal homage. Fame fio^Ui on the 
breath of the multitude: honor rests on the judgement of the 
thinking. Fame may give praise, while it withholds esteem ; 
true honor implies esteem, mingled with respect. The one 
regards particular distinguished tal^dts: the other looks up 
to the whole character. 

3. Europe was one great field of battle, where the weak 
struggled for freedom, and the ^rong for dominion. The 
king was without power, and the nc^les without principle. 
They were tyrants at h6me, and robbers abr5ad. Nothing 
remained to be a check upon ferocity and violence. 

4. The power of delicacy is chiefly seen in discerning 
the true m^rit of a work ; the power of correctness, in re* 
jecting false pretensions to merit Delicacy leans more to 
feeling; correctness more to reason and judgement The 
former is more the gill of nature ; the latter, more, the pro- 
duct of ciilture and art. Ainong the ancient critics, Lon- 
gious possessed most delicacy ; Aristotle most correctness. 
Among the modems, Mr. Addison is a high example ol 
delicate taste; Dean Swifl, had he written on the subject 
of criticism, would perhaps have aflbrded the example of a 
correct one. 

5. Homer was the greater geni|^; Virgil the better 
artist : in the one, we most admire the mdn ; in the other, the 
w5rk. Homer hurries us with a commanding impetu6sity ; 
Virgil leads us with an attractive miijesty. Homer scatters 
with a generous profusion ; Vi<;gil bestows with a careful 
magnificence Homer, like the Nile, pcHirs out his riches 
with a sudden Overflow ; If^itgii, like a river in its banks, 
with a constant stream. — And when we look upon their ma- 
chines. Homer seems, like his own Jupiter in his terrors, 
shaking Olympus, scattering the lightnings; and firing the 
heavens ; Virgil, like the same power in his benevolence, 
counselling with the g5ds, la3ring plans for empires, and or- 
dering his whole creation. 
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6. Dryden knew m^reof HMtn in his general n^tre^and 
Pope it hi« local maMners. The notions of Drydeii were 
ibrmed by comprehonsiTe speculation, those of Poji© hy 
mhiute attdntion. 

The style of Dryden n 'capriCTOus and Tdried ; that ot 
Pope is caiitious and tmifenh. Dryden obeys the motions of 
his own mfnd ; Pope constrains h» mind io his own rules 
df composition. E>ryde« is sometimes vehement and rdpid ; 
Pope is always sm5oth, -nniform, and gentle. Dryden^s page 
is a natural field, rising mto ineqtialities, and diversified by 
the varied exuberance of abundant v«;getdtion ; ' Pope's is a 
velvet Ikwn, shaven by the scythe, ahd levelled by the roller. 

If the flights of Dryden ate higher, Pope continues 
longer on the wing. If of Dry den's fire, the blaze is 
brighter; of Pope's the heat is more regular and constant. 
Dryden often surpasses expect&tion, and Pope never fells 
bel5w it. Dryden is read with frequent ast6nishment, and 
Pope with perpetual delight. 

7. Never before were so many opposing interests, pas- 
sions, and principles, committed to such a decision. On 
one side an attachment to the ancient order of things, on 
the other a passionate desire of change; a wish ttt some to 
perpetuate, m others to destrby every thing; every abuse 
sacred in the eyes of the f6rmer, every ibundatjon attempt- 
ed to be demolished by thb llitter; a jealousy of power 
shrinking from the slight^t innovation, pretensions to firee- 
dom pushed to mMness and anarchy; superstition in all 
its d6tage, impiety in all its fbry. 



* EX£RCIS£ 5. 

Piige 31. The pause of suspension requires the risingbhae. 

Several kinds of sentences are classed under this role, in the bcdy 
of the work ; but as the principfe is the same in all, no distinction is 
necessary in the Bxeroises. 

1. For if Gk)d spared not tie angels that sinned, but 
cast them down to hell, and delivered them into chains of 
darkness, to be reserved unto judgement; and spared not 
the old world, but saved Noah th? eighth person, a preacher 
of righteousness, bringing In the flood upon the worid ot 
the ungodly ; and turning die cities of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah into ashes, condemn^ them with an overthrew, mak* 
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lug theiD an ensample unto those that af^er should lire nn* 
godly ; And delivered just Lot, vexed with the fiUhy co»- 
versatioa of the wicked : (For that righteous man dwelibig 
among th^m, in seeing and h<?aring, rexed his righteous 
soul from day to day with their 4inlawfu] deeds ;) The Lord 
knoweth howto deliver the godly out of temptations, and to 
reserve the unjust unto the day of judgement to he ptoii^ied» 

2. If reason teaches the learned, necessity the harbirian, 
common custom all nations in general ; and if ev^n oatum 
itself instructs the brutes to defend their bodies^ limbs, amd 
lives, when attacked, by all possible methods ] you cannot 
pronounce this action criminal, without determining at the 
same time that whoever falls into the hands <^ a highway 
man, must of necessity perish either by his sword or your 
decisions. Had Milo been of this opinion, he woald oer* 
tainly have chosen to fall by the hands of Clodius^ who had 
more than once, before this, made an attempt opon hit life^ 
rather than be executed by. your order, because he had not 
tame'ty yielded himself a victim to his rage. But if none 
of ybu are of this opinion, the proper question i«; not wheth-' 
er Clodius was killed ? ibr that we grant : but whether jti8t>* 
ly or Unjustly? an inquiry of which many precedents ave ta 
be found. 

3. Seeing then that the soul has many di^erent faculties, 
or in other words, many different wajrs of ^ting; that it 
tan be intensely pleased or made happy by £11 these difier- 
ent £eicuhies, or ways of deling; that it may be eudmwei 
with several latent fiiculties, whch it is not at present in a 
condition to ex6rt; that we cannot believe the sonl is en* 
dowed with any faculty which is of no iise to it ; that what* 
ever any one of these fiiculties is transcendently pleased, 
the soul is in a state of happiness; and in the last plaee, 
eoDStdering that the happiness of another world is to be the 
happiness of the whok man; who can question but that 
Aere is ma infinite variety in those pleasures we are sptek- 
11^ of; and that this fulness of joy will be made up of all 
tk>se pleasures which the nature of the soul is capable of 
teeeiving. 

4. When the gay and smiling aspect of things hat be* 
gun to leave the passages to a man's heart thus thonghtleaBly 
ttngudrded ; when kind and caressing looks of every olgecA 
without, that can flatter his senses, has conspired with th« 
enemy within, to betray him and pot him off hit deiteo*? 

8 
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when music likewipe Jiaih lent her aid, and tried her power 
upon the. passions ; when the voice of singing men, and the 
voice of singing women, with Ihe sound of the viol and the 
mte, have hroken in upon his soul, and in some tender 
notes have touched the secret springs of rapture, — ^that mo- 
ment let us dissect and look into his h^art ; — see how vain, 
how w^ak, how empty a thing it is ! 

6. Besido the ignorance of masters who teach the first 
rudiments oi reading, and the want of skill, or negligence in 
that article, of those who teach the learned languages ; he- 
side the erroneous manner, which the untutored pupils fall 
into, through the want of early attention in masters, to cor- 
rect small &ults in the heginning, which increase and gain 
strength with years ; beside bad habits contracted from imi- 
tation of particular persons, or the contagion of example, 
from a general prevalence of a certain tone or chant in read- 
ing or reciting, peculiar to each school, and regularly trans- 
mitted, from one generation of boys to an6ther : beside all 
th^se which are fruitful sources of vicious elocution, there 
is one fundamental error, in the method universally used in 
teaching to read, which at first gives a wrong bias, and 
leads us ever after blindfold from the right path, under the 
guidance of a false riile. 

6. A guilty or a discontented mind, a mind, ruffled by 
ill £Srtune, disconcerted by its own p^lssions, soured by nl- 
^lect, or fretting at disapp6intments, hath not leisure uf 
attend to the necessity or reasonableness of a kindness de- 
sired, nor a taste for those pleasures which wait on benefi- 
eence, which demand a calm and unpolluted heart to rdlish 
^em. 

7. "I perfectly remember, that when Calidius prose- 
cuted QL Grallius for an attempt to poison him, and pretend- 
ed that he had tl\}s plainest proofs of it, and could produce 
many letters, witnesses, informations, and other evidences 
to put the truth of his charge beyond a d6ubt, interspersing^ 
many nensible and ingenious remarks on the nature of the 
f rime ; I remember,'' says Cicero, " that when it came to 
my turn to reply to him, after urging every argument which 
die case itself sugg^ed, I insisted upon it as a material cir- 
cumstance in ftivor of my client, that the prosecutor, while 
ne charged him with a design a^inst his life, and assured 
M that he had the most indubitable proofe of it then in 
(MS h6skd% relaled his story with as much ease, and as much 
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calmness and indifierence, as if nothing had hhpj^ed.* 
— *• Would it have been possible," exclaimed Cicero, (ad- 
dreeing himself to Calidius,) »*that you should speak with 
this air of unconcern, unless the charge was purely an in 
▼ention of your own? — and, above all, that y<m, whose elo* 
. qiience has often vindicated the wrongs of other people widi 
so much spirit, should speak so coolly of a crime whkk 
threatened jrour life ?" 

8. To acquire a thorough knowledge of our own hearts 
and chdracters, to restrain every irregular inclin^Ldon, — to 
subdue every rebellious p^Lssion, — to purify the motives oi 
OUT conduct, — to form ourselves to that temperance which 
no pleasure can sedCice, — to that meekness which no pro- 
vocation can rfiffle, — to that patience which no afflicti<m 
can overwhelm, and that integrity which no interest can 
shdke; this is the task which is assigned to us, — a task 
which cannot be performed without the utmost diligence and 
care. 

9. The beauty of a p!din, the greatness of a m6untain, 
the ornaments of a building, the expression of a picture, 
the composition of a discourse, the conduct of a third per- 
son, the proportion of different quantities and niimbers, the 
vanous appearances which the great machine of the uni- 
verse is perpetually exhibiting, the secret wheels and springs 
which produce them, all the general subjects of science and 
t^e, are what we and our companions regard as having no 
peculiar relation to either of us. 

10. Should such a man, too fond to rule aldne, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
. View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes. 

And hate for arts that caus'd'himself to rise ; 
5 Damn with faint prdise, aseent with civil 16er, 

And, without sneering, teach the r€st to sneer j 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strfke. 

Just hint a fauH, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserved to blame, or tp command, 
10 A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend. 

Dreading even fools, by Flatterers besi^g'd. 

And so obliging, that he ne*er obliged ; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws. 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 
15 While Wits and Templars every sentence rd'ise. 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise — 
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Wlw but must Idugh, if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ! 

11. For these reasons, the senate and people of Athena^ 
(with doe veneration to the gods and heroes, and guardians 
of the Athenian city and territory, whose aid they now im* 
pl^«; and with due attention) to the virtue of their ances- 
tors, to whom the general liberty of Grpece was ever dearer 
than the particular interest of their own stdte,) have resolved 
tkat a fleet of two hundred vessels shall be sent lo sea, tho 
admural to cmise within the straits of Thermopylfs. 

As to my own abilkies in speaking, (for I shall admit 
this charge, although experience hath convinced me, that 
what 18 called the power of eloquence depends ibr the most 
part vipon the hirers, and that the characters of public 
speakers are determined by that degree of favor which you 
ri)uch8aie to ^ch,) if long practice, I say, hath given me 
any proficiency in speaking, you have ever found it deyoted 
to my conittry.* 

Of the various exceptions which fall umfer the role of suspending 
inflection^ the only one which needs additional exemplification, is 
that, where emphasis requires the intensive falling slide, to express 
the trae sense. -See pp. 32 ^ 43. In some cases of this :>ort, the omis- 
sion of the failing slide oaly weakens the meaning ; in others it sub- 
verts it. - . ' 

1. If the population of this country were to remain station- 
«^y. a great increase of effort would be necessary to supply 
each femily with a Bible ; but how much when this popula- 
tion is increasing every day. 

2. The man who cherishes a strong ambition for prefer- 
ment, if he does not fall into adulation and servility^ \9 in 
danger of loosing all manly independence. 

3. For if the mighty works wnich have been in thee had 
been done in Sddom^\ it would have remained unto this day. 

Exercise 6. 

Page 32. Tender emotion inclines the voice to the rising slide 
1. And when Joseph came home, they brought him the 

• I have not thought it necessary to give examples of the cases in : 
which emphasis requires the falling slide at the close of a parenthesis. 

t Even in Sodom, is the paraphrase <^ this emphasis, and so in th* 
wo preceding examples. 
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present which was in their han^ into the houae, aod bowed 
themselves to him, to the earth. And he asked them of 
their weliire, and said. Is yoBr faiker well, the ML man of 
whom ye ^ke T Is Ae yet alive ? — ^And tli^ answered. 
Thy servant our Either is in good heahh, he is yet alive: 
and they howed down their heads, and mad« obeisaDce.*— 
And he lifted ap«his«yes, and saw his brother Beniamin^ 
his mother's sdn, and said, Irthis yomr younger brother, of 
whom ye spdke unto me 1 And he said, God be gncioat 
unto thee, m^ sOn. And Joseph made haste ; — ^for his bow- 
els did yearn upon his brother : and he sought where tft 
w6ep ; and he entered into his chamber, and w^ there. 



2. Methinks I seei a fair and lovely child. 
Sitting composM upon his mother's knee. 
And reading with a low and lisping voice 
Some passage from the Sabbath f* while the tters " 
5 Stand in his little eyes flo softly blue. 

Till, quite overcome with pity, his white arms 
He twines around her ^^ck, and hides his sighs 
Most in&ntine, within her gladdened breast. 
Like a^weet lamb, half sportive, half aMid, 

10 Nestling one moment 'neath its bleating dhxa: 
And now the happy moAer kisses oft 
The tender-hearted child, lays down the b6ok, - 
And asks him if he doth remember still 
A stranger who once gaib hicp, long ag6, 

15 A parting kiss, and blest his laughing evesl 
Bis sobs speak fond remembrance, and he weeps 
To think so kind and good a man should die. «> 



^. Ye who have anxiously and fondly watched 
Beside a fading friend, unconscious that 
The cheek's bright crimson, lovely to the view, 
Like nightshade with unwholesome beauty bloomed, 
And that the sufferer's bright dilated eye. 
Like mouldering wood, owes to decay alone 
Its wondrous Idistre : — ^ye who still have hoped. 
Even in death's dread presence, but at length 
Have heard the sfiramons, (O heart freezfaig cfilll) 



♦ Sabbath,— a poem. 
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If)* To pay die last sad duties, and to hear 
UpoD tiie silent dwelling's naiTo ;v lid 
The first earth tbrdwn, (sound, deadliest lo tb« soull-»- 
FoT,strafige del^on ! then, and then, alone, 
Hope seems for erer fled, and the dnead pang 

15 Of anal separation to begin) — 

Ye #hoiiftfo k\t all this^^O pay my Terse 
The moomihl meed of sympathy, and own, 
Own with a sigh, the sombre pkture's just 



• SxERCiafi 7, 

Page 33. The indirect question and its aiiswer have the 
falling inflection. 

The interrogative mark is, here iiwertedy to render k significant of 
its offieeyia-disQnction from the direct questioa, which turns the voice 
Inward. 

1. The gforemor answered and said unto them. Whether 
of the twain will ye that I release unto you i They said, 
Barabbas. Pilate said unto them, What shall I do then 
with Jdsus, which is called Christ i They all say unto him. 
Let him be criicified. And the gotemor said. Why i what , 
ivil hath he done i But they cried out the more, saying. 
Let him be crtkcified. 

% Where now is the ^lendid robe of the c^sulate^ 
Whtoe are the brilliant tbrcUft i Where are the appiiauses 
and dances, the feasts and entertainments i Where are the 
corona and canopies i Where the huEzas of the city, the 
compliments of the circus, and (he flattermg acclamations of 
the spectiitors i All these have perished. 

3. I bold it to be an unquestionable position, that they 
who duly appreciate the bles^^ings of liberty, revol| as much 
from the idea of exercising, as from that of enduring, oppres- 
sion. How &r this was the case with the Romans, you may 
inquire of those nations that surrounded them. Ask theip, 
' " " * ! their gates, and invest- 
L answer, ' A Roman 1^ 
^ . . greedy extortioner fiit- 

tened by their poverty, and clothed himselt by their naked 
hm^' Th^ will inform you, ' A Roman Quaestor.** In- 
^re of them,. * What imperious stranger issued to them his 
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inaadates of impnMwiieiiC •r^M^accdon, of baaisli&ent or 
death ^* ^ey wiil reply to you, * A fiomftn OdasaL' * Ques- 
tion thenn * What havgiity eoB^eroar led tbroofk hh city, 
their nobles and kings in chains; and exhibited their coun- 
trymen, by th<MM8Bda, in gladiators' shows for the icmose- 
ment of his h\hm citisens i' They wiM tell yoa : ' A Ro- 
man General.' Require of th^n^/What lyraats iantposed 
the heaviest 3r^e{— enfetced the^mostjrijgvrous exitetions^ 
— ^indicted the Most savage fihnshjiients, and showed the 
greatest gmt for bl6od and torture ^' Thc^ will exclaim to 
you, * The Roman people.* 

4. Let us now consider the principal point, whether the 
place wheM they «icounCeied waa most favorable to Milo, 
or to Clodius. Were -the aflfsnr lo be represented ody by 
painting, instead of being e]q)rea0ed by words, it would even 
then clearly ttppear which was the trakor, and which was 
free from all mischievous designs. When the one was sit- 
ting in his ehariot, muffled up in his ckmk, and his wife 
akmg with him ; which of these circumstances was not a 
very great incumbrance i the dress, the chariot, or the com- 
panion I How could he be worse equipped for engagement, 
when he was wrapped up in a c1 5ak, embarrassed with a 
chariot, and almost festered by his wife i Observe the other 
now, in the first place, sallying out on a sudden from liis seat ; 
for what reason j — in the evening ; what ilrged him i — late ; 
to what piirpose, especially at that season i — He calls* at Pom- 

Eey's seat ; with what view i To see P6mpey ? He knew 
e was at Alsium. — To see his h6use? He had been in it 
a thousand timer — What then could be the reason of this 
loitering and shifting about i He wanted to be upon the spot 
when Milo came up. 

5. Wherefore cdase we then i 
Say they who counsel war, we are decreed. 
Reserved, Jtnd destined to eternal w5e ; 
Whatever doing, what can we suffer more, 

5 What can we suffer wdrse^ Is this then w6rst. 
Thus sitting, thus consulting, 4h us in arms? 
What ! when we fled amain, pursued and struck 
With heav'a's afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us — this Hell then seemed 

fO A rlfhge from those wounds: or when we \fiy 
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Chftia'd OB the bBraiBg lake, — that mkte was wotm. 
What, if the breath, that kindled those grim fires, 
Awak'd, should blow them into sey'nibid rage, 
And plunge us in the fliunes i or from above 

16 Should intermitted vengeance arm again 
His red right-hand to pikgue us i what if all 
Her stores^ were opened, and this firmament 
Of Hdl should spout her cataracts of fire, 
Impendent horrors, threatening hideous Ml 

20 One day upon our heads ; while we perhaps, 
Designing or exhorting glorious war, 
Cau^t in a fiery tempest, shall be hurFd, 
Each on his rock tiknsfix'd, the sport and prey 
. (X wracking whirlwinds ; or forever sunk 

25 Under yon* boiling ocean, wrapt in ch^ns ; 
There to converse with everlasting groans, 
Unr^ptted, unpltied, unreprieved. 
Ages of hopeless end ! This would be wor»c. 

MUion 



6. But, first, whom shall we send . 

In search of the new world ^ whom shall we find 

Suff*icient i who shall tempt witlT wandering feet 

The dark unbottomM infinite abyss, 
5 And through the palpable obscure find out 

His uncouth way, or spread his airy fiight, 

Upborne with indefatigable wings. 

Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive 

The happy isle i what strength, what art, can then 
10 Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 

Through the strict senteries and stations thick 

Of -Sngels watching round i Here he had need 

All circumspection, and we now no less 

Choice in our sufirage ; for on whom we send, 
15 The weight of all, andour last hdpe, relies. Milton, 

ExXRtJISE 8.* 

Pftge 34. Language of authority, of surprise, and of dis* 
tress, commordy requires the falling inflection. Denuneia- 
turn, reprehension, ^c, come under this head. 
1. Go to the lint, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, uid 
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W vflse :*— wkieh havi&g no gtitde, overseer, or rtiler, pro" 
▼ideth hCT meat in the summer, and gatfaereth her ibod ia 
the harvest. How long wik thou sleep, O sluggard ? when 
wik thott arise oirt oi thy sleep ? — Yet a little sleep, a luiie 
^mnber^a littie folding of the hands to sie^: — So shalltliy 
pdverty come as one that traveleth, and thj w^nt as an arn>- 
edman. 

2. And whea tbe king caxne in to see ^ke guests, he saw 
tbeve m man that had not on a weddhig^garment : — And ke 
saitk unto htm, Iriend, hov^ earnest them in hither, not bar 
iap a wedding-garment ? And he was speech Ws8.*^l%en 
aud the king to the servants, bind him, h»nd and foot^ and 
take him away, and cast him .into outer d^^itess*. there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

3. Then he which had received the one talent came, and 
said. Lord, I knew thee that thou art a hard man, reap- 
ing where thou hast not sown, and gathering where thou 
hast not strewed: — And I was afraid, and went and hid thy 
talent in the earth : lo there thou hast that is thine. — His 
lord answered and said unto him, thou wicked and slbthful 
servant, — ^thou knewest that I reap where I sowed not * and 
gather where I have not strdwed : — Thou oughtest therefore 
to have put my money to the exchangers, and tien at my 
coming 1 should have received my own with nsury^ Take 
therefore the talent frotti him, and give it unto him which 
hath ten talents. — And cassc ye the unprofitable servant into . 
outer darkness: there shall be weeping and gntishing of 
teeth. 

4. Then began he to upbraid the cities wherein most of 
his mighty woncs were done, because they repented not. — 
W6 unto thee, Chorazin ! w^ unto thee Bethsaida I fof if 
♦he mighty wprks which were done in you, had bfeen done 
in T^e and Sidon,t they would have repented long ago in 
sackcloth and ashes. — But I say unto you. It shall be more 
t51erable for Tyre and Sidon at the day of judgement than 
for you. « And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto 
hep ven, shall be brought down to hell : for if the mighty 
works which have b^n done in tkee, had been done in 



♦ This ckiase uttered with a high note and the fttlling slidCj ex- 
pttsses. cenawe better with the common pumMuatioQ, than if it were 
marked with the kitt^rogation. 

t Even in Tyre and Sidon, ia the paraphrase of the emphasis. 
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86dom it would have remained until this day.^ — Bat I say 
unto you. That it shall be more t6lerable for the land of So- 
dom m the day of judgement, than for thee. 

5. Such,, sir, was once the disposition of a people, who 
DOW surround your throne with reproaches and cowplkhitt. 
Dc justice to yourself. Banish from your mind those un- 
woithy opinions, with which some interested persons ha^e 
labored to pos^dss you. Distrust the men who tdil Vou that 
the English are naturally light and inc6nstant; tnat they 
CMnplam without a caiise. WiUidca w your confidence otjpially 
from k\{ parties; from ministers, favorites, and relations; anJ 
let there be one swraent in your life, in which you have eon* 
milted y«ur j£^wn .understanding. 

6. You have done that, you should^ be sorry (or. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 

For I am annM so strong in nonesty, 

That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
6 Which I respect not. I did send to you 

For certain sums of g6ld, which you denied me, — 

For I can raise no money by vile means ; 

1 had rather coin my hekrt, 

And drop my blo5d for drachmas, than to wring 
10 From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash. 

By any indirection. I did send 

To you for gold to pay my Ugions, 

Which you denied me : Was that done like Cassius f 

Should /have answerM Caius Cassius s6? 
15 When Marcus Briktus grows so covetous, 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends 

• Be r€ady, gods, with all your thanderbolts. 

Dash him to pieces ! Shakspeare,- 

7, The war, that for a space did fail. 
Now trebly thundering swelVd the gale, 

And — Stanley ! was the cry ; — 
A light on Marmion's visage spread, - 
And fired his glazing eye : 

* The reader will observe, tkat the notation is more various, as the 
examples become longer, iDcluding more variety of rhetorical prio- 
cioles. 
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f 

With dying hand, above his head. 
He shook the iragmeni of his blade, 

And shouted — " Victory f 
Ch4'rge, Chester, Charge ! on, Stanly, on .*" . 
Were the last words of Marmion ! 

h. So judge thou still, presumptuous ! — till the wnih 
W^h thou incurr'st by flying, meet thy flight, 
Sevenfold, and scoTirg^that wisdom back to Ilell, 
Which taught thee yet no b^ter, that no pain 
5 Can. equail anger ipfinite prevok'd 

But wherefore thou al5ne 1 wherefore with thee 
Came not all Hell, broke loose ? is pain to them 
Less pain, less to be, fled ? or thou than thev 
Less hardy to endure ? Courageous Chief I 
10 The first in flight from pain ! — ^hadst thou allegd 
To thy deseited host this cause of flight 
Thou surely hadst not come s5le fugitive. 

Milton. 



9. To whom the warrior Angel soon reply'd. 

To say, and straight unsay, pretending first 

Wise to fly pain, professing next the spy, 

Argues no leader, but a liar, traced, 
5 SiLtan ! — and could' Pt thou fdithM add? O name, 

sacred name of faithfulness profariM ! 

Faithful to wh5m 1 to thy rebelKous cr^w ? 

Army of Fiends ! — fit body to fit head ! 

Was this your discipline and faith engagX 
10 Your military obedience, to dissolve' 

Allegiance to th' acknowledged Pow'r supreme? 

And thou, sly hypocrite, who ffow wouldst seem 

Patron of liberty, who more than thou 

OncafkwnM, and cring'd, and servilely ador'd 
15 Heav'n's awful M6narch? wherefore, but in hope 

To disposses him^ and thyself to reign. 

But mark what I arreed thee now ; — Avaiknt : 

Fly thither whence thou fled*st : if from this hour, 

Within these hallowM limits thou appear, 
20 Back to th' infSmal pit I drag thee chained. 

And seal thee so, as henceforth not to scorn 

The fecile gates of Hell, too slightly barr'd. Milton, 
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Apostrophe and exclamation, as well as the imperative mode, 
when arcompanied by emphasis, incline^ the vpice to the falling in- 
flection. 

10. Oh 1 deep enchanting prelude to repose. 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes'! 
Yet half I hear the panting spirit sigh, 
It is a dread and awful thing to die ! , 

6 Mysterious worlds ! untravelPd by the sun, 
Where Time's far wandering tide has never ran, 
From yourunfathom'd shadfts, and viewless spheres, 
A" warning comes, unhfeard by other eais — 
*Tis heaven's commanding trumpet, long and loud, 

10 Like Sinai's thunder, peeling from the cloud! 
Daughter of Faith, a w^ke 1 arise ! iHume 
The dread tmknown, the chlios of thfe tomb f 
Melt, and dispel, ye spectre doubts, that roll 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting s5ul I 

15 Fly, like the moon-eyed herald of disrtiay, 
Chased on his night-steed, by the star of day ! 
The strife is o'er! — ^tbe pangs of nature close, 
And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her woes • 
H^rk ! as the spirit eyes,' with eagle gaze, 

20 The noon of heaven, unda^zled by the blaze, 
On heavenly winds that waft her to the sty, 
Float the sweet tones of Star -born melody j 
Wild as the -hallow'd anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem's shepherds in the lonely vale, 

25 When Jordan hush'd his waves, ^pd .midnight stiU 
Watch'd on the holy towers of Zion hill ! 

CanpbeU 

1 1 . -Piety has found 

Friends in the Friends of science, and true prayer 
Has flow'd from lips wet with Castalian dews. 
Such was thy wisdom, Netoton^ child-like sag^ ! 
5 Sagacious reader of the Works of God, 
And in his Word sagacious. Such too thine, 
Mllion, whose genius had angelic wings. 
And fed on manna. And stich thine, in whom 
Our British Themis gloried with just cause, 
10 ImmortalHa/tf / for deep discernment prais'd, 
And sound integrity, not more, than fam'd 
For sanctity of manners undefil'd. 
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12. These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 
Thus wond'rous fair; thyself how wond*rorts then! 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st abov<e these h^v'ns 
§ To u» iimsiye, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works; ret these declare 
Thy goodness beyond tkoughtf and pow'r dirkio. 
8pdak, ye who best can telK yt sons ef Ughv . 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and wkh songs 

fO And choral symphonies, day without night. 
Circle his thrfene rejoicing; ye in Hcavenr 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, him last, him. midst, and witboitf eg^ 
Fairest of sfiirs, last m the train of nighl, 

15 If better thoa beletig not tcrthedawii. 

Sure p)^g(Bi of dcty^ that erown^st the aniling mora 
With thy brigiit tkelet, praise him m thy sphere, 
Wliit^ day ariaes, tkat sweat hour of prme. 
Thou SDn, of this great woM batk eye and soul, 

20 Acknowiedgs hin thy greatar, sound Im pnuse 
In thy eternal course, botk when thou dimVat, 
And when high uoen hast gain'd« and when thou falVst 
M5on, that now meet'st «ke orient Sua^ now fly'st, 
Witk the fix'd stars, fix'd m their orb that flies, 

25 And ye live bther wand' ring Fires, that ras(V«» 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 

Sis praise, who out of darkness calPd up light 
ir, and ye Elements, the eldest birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
SO Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mijc, 

And nourish all things, let your ceaseless change 
Vary to out great Maker sdll new praise. 
His praise, ye Winds, that frd|p four quarters blow. 
Breathe soft or loud ; and waw 3roar tops, ye pines, 
f5 With erery plant, in sign of worship, wave. 
Fototains, and ye that warble as ye iow, 
M^dious murmurs, warbling, tune his praise. 
Join voices all, ye living 8oub^ ye Birds, 
That singing, up to Heaven's gate ascend, 
40 Bear on your Avings, and in your notes his praise. 

MUiou. 
9 
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Exercise 9. 

Bige 35. Emphatic succession of particulars requires the 

falling slide. 

Nates 1 and 2, page 35, should be examined before reading this clast 
of Exercises, , 

1. H« answered and said unto him, He that sowetii t}i6 
good fl^ed is the Son of m^ ; — the field is the w5rld ; the 
good seed are the children of the kingdom : hut the tares 
ire the children of the wicked one ;•— the enemy that sowed 
Vnem is the d^vil ; the h arrest is the end of the world ; and 
die reapers are the iuigels. 

2. For to (me is given by the Spif it the word oi wisdom ; 
to another, the word of knowledge, by the same Spirit ] — to 
another, faith, by the same Spirit ; — to another, the gi^ of 
healing, by the came Spirit ;— to another, the. working of 
miracles; to another, prbphecy; to another, discerning of 
spirits; to another, divers kinds of tongues; — to another, 
<he interpretation of t^igues. 

3. Holiness is ascribed to the P5pe ; majesty, to kings ; 
serenity, or mildness of temper, to princes; excellence, or 
perfection, to ambltssadors ; grace, to archbishops ; honor, to 
pders; worship, or venerable behavior, to magistrates; and 
reverence, which is of the same iitiport as the former, to the 
inferior clergy. 

4. It pleases me to think that I, who know so small a 
portion, of the works of the Creator, and with slow and 
painful steps, creep ap and down- on the surface of this 
globe, shall, ere long, shoqt away with the swiUness of im- 
agination ; trace out the hidden springs of nature^s operik- 
tions ; be able to keep pace with the heavenly bodies in the 
rapidity of their career ; be a spectator of the long chain of 
events in the natural and m5ral worlds; visit the several 
apartments of crelttion ;%now how they are furnished and 
how inhabited; comprehend the order and measure, tke 
magnitude and distances of those orbs, which, to us, seem 
disposed without any regular design, and set all in the same 
circle ; observe the dependents of the parts of each system ; 
and (if our minds are big enough) grasp the theory of the 
several 83rst^ms upon one an6ther, from whence results the 
harmony of the iini verse. 

6. He who cannot persuade himself to withdraw from 
society, must be content to pay a tribute of his time to a 
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multimde of tymnts ; to tke loiterer, who mak^ appoint- 
ments he never keeps — ^to the consikiter, who Mska aaYtce 
he never takes— -to the bdaster, who blusters only to h« 
praised — to the complainer, who whines only to l>e pitied 
—40 the proj^tor, whose happiness is only to entertaim 
hia friends with expectations, which all but himaelf know to 
be vain-r^ the ecbnomist, who tells of bargakn and a^ 
tkmenta — u> the politician, who predieia the iato of battlea 
and beeach of alliances — to the yaur^, who compares the 
difierent fUnds — and to the tilker,^ who -talks only because ne 
l6ves talking. 

C Thai a man, to whom, he was, in great ' measure, be 
holden for his crown, and even for bia life 1 a man to whcnn, 
by ever|^ honor and iavor, ho had' endeavored to ejpreai 
his gratitude ; whose brother, the earl of Darby, was hia owi 
&ther-in-law ; to whom be had evea committed the trust of 
hia person, by creatk^ bun lord chlimberlain ; that a mac 
enjoying bis Ml confidence and afi<lction; not aetuiited by 
any inotive oi diaeontei^ or af^ehensioa; that thk maa 
should en^ge in a conspiracy against blm, he deemed abao* 
lutely false and incr^ble. 

7. I would &in ask one of those bigoted infidels, suppos- 
ing all the great points of luheism, as the casual or eternal 
formation of the w5rid, the materiality of a thinku^ sQb- 
atance, the mortality of the 84kil, the fortuitous (Nrganiaation 
of the b5dy, the motion and gravitation of matter, with the 
like particulars, were laid togeth^, and formed into a kind 
of creed, according to the opinions of the mo|it celebrated 
^heists ; I say supposing such a cre^ as this were formed 
and imposed upon any one people in the w5rld, whether it 
would not require an infinitely greater measure of fiiith, than 
any set of artidea which they so violently opp5se. 

' ** 

Exercise lU 

Page 36. Emphatic repetition requites the falling inflection , 
though the principle of the suspending slide, or the inter- 
rogative, may form an exception. 

1. And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and tocdc the 
knife to slay his son. — And the an^el of the Lord called ^ 
onto him out of heaven, and said, Abraham, Xbraham. — 
And he said, Here am I. 
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2. And th« king was mtich moted, eiTid went tip to fho 
chancer of the gate, and w^t : and as he went, thus he 
iMiid, O my son Absaldml — ^ray s6n, my son Absal&m ! — 
wovld Ood 1 had (tied for thee, O A!ffial5ni, my sdn, my 
•dm 1 

a. O Jerasalem; Jerusidem ! — thou that kiUest the proper- 
«t!«, aad Utmest them which ate sent unto thee !^— how often 
would I htL^G gathered thy children togedier, even as a hen 
gathef^h her chickens under her wingfr, and ye "wduM riot ! 

4. But the suhjecst is too awful for irony. I will speak 
plainly and directly. Newton was a Chrisiiaiv! Newhm, 
whose inin<l burst Wh from the fetters cast by natttre upoi^ 
our foite eoB&d^tUms.^^Nh^fton, whose iwfence was truth, 
asMl the £»uftdation of whose kirowledge of it was philosophy : 
net those visionary and arrogant pre?" mptions, which too 
often usurp its name, but philosophy rtMjng upon the bai^ 
of mathematics^ which, tike figures, cacimot lie — Nhtton, who 
eatrtied the line and rule to the utmost barriers ^ cKation, 
9Rd' deplored the prtnoiples by which, no dotibt, all created 
matter is held tog««wr aiid exists. 



5. To die, they say, is noble — as a sMdier — 
B«t wkh such guidies, to p(^nt tW unerring road, ^ 
6ueh abl« guides, such anns and discipline 
As I have had, my soul would sordy feel 
5 The dreadftil pahg which keeft reflections give. 

Should she iti death's dark porch, while life was ebbmg. 
Receive the judgement, amd this vile reproach : — 
" Lohg hast thou wsinder^d in a stranger's land, 
A stmngef Ho thyself and to thy God ; 

10 The heavenly hHls were oft within thy view, 
And oft the snephe|D>ca]rd thee to his flock. 
And caird in vain. — A thousand monitors 
Bade thee retCkm, and walk in wisdom's ways. 
The seasons, as they roli'd, bade thee retibrn ; 

15 The glorious sun, in his diurnal round, 

Beheld thy wandering, and hade thee retiim ; 
The night, an emblem of the night of death. 
Bade thee retiirn ; the rising mounds, 
Which told the traveller where the dead r^)Ose 

^ In ienements of clay, bade thee retftm; 
And at thy father's grave, the filial tear. 
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Which imr resieiiibfiuM^ ga?e, hcde thee nilni» 
And dwell in Virtue's tents, on Zion's hill 1 
— Here thy career be stay'd rebellious man 1 
25 Long hast thoa liv'd a cumberer of the grouBd. 
MiilK>ns are shipwreck'd on life's stonny coast, 
With all their charts on boant and powerM aid. 
Because their lohy pride disdained to. learn 
Th' instructions of a pilot, and a God." 

^Tm Cmdiuet, Circmmfieo^ mnd Accei^ «• addiiumal illut- 
4nUi0ns mem U be rehired in the Eiur^ts, 

EXKmCISBS OK BMPMASHU 

// teas neces$ary in ike rults to txamine and exemplify ike 
difference between emphatic stress, and emphatic injlec* 
Hon, and also between absolute and relative stress. The 
examples, however, illustrating these distinciions, must 
generally be taken from single sentences and clauses. But 
as I wish here to introduce such passages as have consid- 
erable length, I kave concluded to arrange tkem all under 
the general head of Emphasis, leaving the reader to class 
particular instances of stress, and inflection, according to 
the principles laid down page 39 to 47. 



Exercise 11. 

I. He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? he that 
formed the eye, shall he not see? — he that chastiseth the 
heathen, shall not he correct f— he that teaeheth man know*- 
ledge, shall not he know? 

i The queen of tha south shall rise up in the judgement 
inth the men of this generaticm, and cond^mi them: lor 
the came Ifrom the utmost parts of die earth, to hear the 
wkdom of Solomon; and behold, a greaier than Solomon 
is hefe.^^The men of Ninereh shall rise up in the judge- 
omit with this gen^ation, and shall condemn it; for they 
repented at the preaching of Jonas ; and behold, a greatet 
ihaa Jonas is here. 

3. But when the Pharisees heard it, they said, This 
feUow doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub, the pri%c4 
of the derils. 2 And Jesus knew their thoughts, and said 
unfto^them, Every kingdom divided against itsUf, is brought 
lo desoUttioB: and every city or h6use divided again* itstif 

9» 
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shall not «ttiid. 3 And if Sdtem turn out SlUati, he i» divid- 
ed against himself; how shaK th«n has kmgidoin tkiMt? And 
if I by Beelzibub cast out devils, by whoia do your children 
cast them-onif therelfere they (^all be ymif jndgies. But- if 
I cast out devils hy the Bpint of 0^«{, then the kingdom of 
God is coins Uato you. 4 Or ^se how can one cuter into a 
strong man's house, and spoil his goods, exce^ lie first Hi^id 
the strong man ? and then he will spoil his houses * 

4. And behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempt- 
ed hini^ saying; Mastef, what «haU I do to Inherit «t^rM) 
life? 2 He said ufito hkn. What is wriMen in the \h.vf% 
how rudest thou % 3 And he answering said, Thou shall 
love the Lord thy Gbd with aU thy hearty and with all thy 
s6ul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind \ and 
thy neighbowr as thyself 4 And he said unto him. Thou 
hast answered right: this do, and thou shalt live. — But he, 
willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who %s my 
neighbour \ 5 ^nd Jesus answering, said, A certain mun 
went down from Jerusalem, to Jerico, and fell among thieves, 
which strijpped him of'his raiment, and wounded him, and 
departed, leaving him half dead. 6 And by chance t^ere 
came down a certain priest that way; and when he saw 
him, he .passed by on the other side^ — And likewise a Lh- 
vitty when he was at the place, came and looked on him, 
and passed by on the other side. 7 But a certain Samaritan, 
as he journeyed, came where he wds; and when he saw 
him, he liad comp^Msion on htm,— «iBd v^nt tQ him, ind 
bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and whie, and set lum 
on his -own b^st, ami brou^ him to an fnn, and took 
c^re of him. 8 And. on the morrow, when he departed, 
he look out two pet&ce^ and gave them to the host, and Said 
unto kHn, Take i^r^ of him: and whatsoever thou f^ndcit 
mure,, when: I come again, I will repay thee. 9 Which now 
of these three, -thinkest thou, was neighbour unto hint thit 
fell amcHig the thieves ?— And he said, He that^ shewed 
m^rcy on htm. Thmi said Jesus unto him. Go and do thesi 
likewise. 

5. For if you now pronounce, that, as my fMie cdndsct 
hath not been right, Ctesi[^on must stand condemned, it 
m«st bethought that yoursilvts have acted wrong, not that 
yoa owe your present state to the caprice of f5nmie. But 
K cannot M. iVo, my eomitrymenl It cannot be.yiNi 
have acted wrong, in encountering danger 'bravely, for thi 
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liberty and safety ^ aU Ci^reccc. iVo / By thoa» fenerouii 
aouls of ancient, times, who were exposed . at Mitaihon ! 
By those w)r» stood arrayed at Plafial By thos«*wlio en- 
countefcd the Persian fleet tA'Sdlamis f who Ibugiit A Ar^ 
temUium ! By all thbse ilhistrKms ao&s of Athens^ whase 
remains lie deposited iir the poblic mtoumanlfr ! All of 
whom ^reeeiyea the same hoiKnrahle interment hem theit 
country : Not those only wk^f retailed, not those only who 
were victorious. And with reaaoit What was ^le part of 
gallant men they dH perfonaed ; their success was sack as • 
the Supreme IKrector of the woiid dispensckl to^ack ' 

Exercise 12. 
Like other tyrants, death delights to smite, 

What, smicten, most preekims the pridQ of pMv'f, * 

And arbitrary nod. Hie joy supreme. 

To bid the wr€tth svLtvive ihe fdrkinaU ; • 
5 The/ee*Ztf wrap the atkUitic^n his shroud; 

AnA weKfkn^ ftitktrs build their children! m toa^: 

Me thine, Narcissa !-^What though short* thy daitel 

YtrtUe, not rolling sttriB, the mind matures 

That 1^ is long, which answers Hfe's grast i$uL 
10 The tree that beiars no/tH^i/, desenres^no name; ' 

The man of wisdom, is the man of years. 

Nar€IS»a'b fo^ith has lector' d- me thus fax. 

An! can her gaiety give counsel too ? 

That, like the Jew's fam'd oracle of gems, 
15 Sparkles instruction; such as throws new light. 

And opens more^the character of death f 

111 known to thee, Lorenzo : This thr vaant ] 

" Give death his due, the wriHked^ and the ^Id / 

" Let him net yiblate kind -nature^ s laws. 
20 " But^wn man bom to ftw as well as dte^ 

Wretched and old thou gUsest him ;- y<mng and gay 

He takes ; and plunder it a tyrant's joy. 
* Fortmt*, with youth and gaiety, conspr'd 

To weave a triple wreath of happiness, 
25 (If happiness on earth,) to cr9wn her brow^ 

And could death charge through such a shinin^shield t 
That shining shield intHtes the tyxant's spear '; 

As if to damp our elevated aims, 

* ia this plaee, -and ia many oth«r9, the ooBoexico of the aatilor ii 
broken in the selections, without notice. 
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And atrongly preach humility to num. 
O h&m port^nlous is proaperity ! 
EIow, comet-like, it threatens, while it shi^et I - 
Few years hut yield us proof of death's ambition, 
6 To«iiU his victims from the £iir«rt.fold, 
And sheath his shafts In all the pride of life. 
When iooded with abtindafice, and purpled o'er 
' Wkh recent honors, Uoom'd with e^ry bliss. 
Set up in ostentation, made the gaze» 

10 The gaudy centre, dfthe public eye. 

When fioitune thus has toss*d her child in air, 
Bnatch'd from the covert of an humble state. 
How often have I seen him dropped at once, 
Our morning's 6ny)r 1 and our ev'hing's sigh ! 

15 Death lo^es a shining mark, a signal blow ; 
A blow, which, while it Executed, aliirms ; 
And startles thousands wi^ a single &1L 
(o) As when som^ st&tely growth of Oak or nine. 
Whieh nods aloft, and proudly spreads her siiade, 

9D The sun's defiance, and the dock's defence ; 
By the strong strokes of laboring hinds subdik'd 
Loud groans her kst, and rushing from her h^ght. 
In cmnVrous ruin, thunders to the ground : 
^The conscious forest trembles at the shock, 
i 125* And hill, and qtream, and distant ^e resound.* 

ExBRCias IS. 
Genius and art, ambition's boasted wings. 
Our boast but ill deserve.- 



If these fdone 



Assist our flight, fame^sfiight is glorffsfaU. 

80 Heart-meai wanting, raouirt we ne'er so high, ' 
Our height is but the g3>bet of our name. 
A celebrated wretch wh^a I behold, 
Wh«i I behold a genius bright, and base. 
Of toVring talents, and terrestrial afros ; 

35 Methinks I see, as thjrown from her high sphere, 
The glorious fragments of a soul immortal. 
With rilbbish mixt, and glittering in the dikst 
Struck ct the splendid, melancholy sight, 

• bi the iblkmkig Exercises, the marks of HMdolatioa are oceaflKjn 
ady used. 
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At once- compassion soft, and en^y xise- 



But wherefore envy? Talents, angel-bright, 

If wanting toorih^ are shining insUrumaits 

la £ilse ambition's hand; to finish &ults 
5 Illastnooa, and give in%my renown. 

Great i// is an achievement of great povfrs, 

iHatn s^sse but rarely leads us far astray, • * 

Means have no merit, if our end amiss. 

Hearts are proprietors of all ^[^)kuse. 
IQ Right «nds, and means make wlsd^om: Woridly-wne 

Is but A^y^witted, at its highest praise. 

Let genius then despair to make thee great j 

Nor flatter station : What is station high ? 

'Tis a proud mendicant ; it boasts aod tegs; 
15 It begs an slms of homage from the ihrong^ . 

And oft the throng denies its charity. 

MoBarehft and minietens. Are awful names ; 

Whoever wear them, challenge our devoir. 

Religion, public order, both exact 
20 External homage, and a supple knee, 

To beings pompously set up, to serve 

The ihcanest skve ; all more is merit's due^ 

Her tacred and inviolable right, 

Nor«ver paid the m6narch, but the mate, 
25 Our h^rts ne'er bow but to aiperror wor^ f 

Nor eveifail of their allegiance, there. 

Fools, indeed drop the man in their account. 

And vote the- mantle Into majesty. 

Let the small savage boast his silver fur; 
30 His royal robe unborrowed and unbought, 

His oion, descv3ndlng fairly from his sines. 

Shall man be proud to w<»r his livery, • 

And souls m ermine scorn a soul without? 

ijmtk place or lessen us, or aggrandize 1 
35 Pigmies are pigmies still, though perch'd tm Alfs | 

And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 

Each man makes his oton statue, builds himself; 

Vl4^r alone outbuilds the pyramids : 

ffer-moniiments shall kst when Egypfs fell. 
40 : Thy bosom burns for pMr ; 

What station charms thee ? I'll install thee there ; 

*Tis thine. And art thou ^r^o^er than be£(»e? 

Then thou before ^as something less than wan. 
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Has thy new post betray'd thee into pride? 
That treacherous pride betrays thy dignity ; 
That pride defames humanity, and calls 
5 The being ffiearty which staffs or strings ean raiM. 
High wortti is elerated place: *Tis m6re; 
It malces the post stand candidate for Uiee ; 
Makes more than mdnarchs, makes an honest mdn^ 
Though no exchequer \i s:ommnx\A9, 'tis wkilth; 
10 And though it wears no ribband, 'tis rendwn ; 

^Renown, that would not quit thee, though disgrlk^d^ • 
Nor leave thee pendant on a master's smilo. 
Other ambition nature interdicts ; 
Nature proclaims it most absurd in man, 
15 By pointing at his origin, and end ; 

Milk, and a swathe, at first his whole demand ; 

His whole domain, at last, a turf or stone ; 

To wh<mi, beCween; a world may seem too sraali 

Yoy^ig. 

ExERCiSS 14. 

Amhttion ! pow'rful source of good and ill ! 

20 Thy strength m man, like length cf wing in bird% 
When disengag'd from earth, with greater ease • 
And swifter flight ttanspiortt us ta the skies ; 
By toys entangled, or in guilt b^nir^d, 
It turns a curst ; it is our chain^ and scburgts, 

25 In this dark dungeon, where confined we lie. 
Close grated by the sof did bars of sense ; 
All prospect of eternity shut out; 
And, but for execution, ne'er, set free. 

In spite of all the traths<he muse has sung, ' 

30 Ne'«r to be prized enough ! enough rcvolv'd I 

Are there who wrap the world so close about them. 
They see no farther than the cl6uds ? and dance 
On heedless vam'ly's fantastic toe % 
Till, stumbling at a straw, in their career, 

35 Headlong they plunge, where end both dance and song. 
Are there on earth, — (let me not call them moi,) 
Who lodge a soul immortal in their breasts ; 
Unconscious as the mountain of its ore; 
Or Fock, of its inestimable ^m ? 

40 When rocks shall mek, aai m^untuos vanish, these 
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Shall know their treasure ; treasure, then, bo mot^ 

Are there, (still more amazing!) who resist 
The risiDg diought 1 Who smother, in its birtk, 
The glorious truth ? Who struggle to be brutes f 

5 Who through this bosom-barrier bunt their way. 
And, with Tevers'4 ambHion, strive to sink? 
Who labour dowmoards^ through ih' oppomg poVr 
Of instinct, reason, and the world against tl^m, 
To dismal hopes, and shelter in the shock 

10 Of endless night? night darker than the graft's t 
Who fight the pfoofe of immortality % 
With horrid zeal, and execrable arts. 
Work all their energies, level thdr Uaek fires, 
To blot £rom man tlus attribute divine, 

15 (Than vital bkiod &r dear^ to the wise) 

Blasphanert, and rank atheists to themselves?— Ybttii^. 



Exercise 15. 

He ceas'd ; and next him Moloch, sc^^ter^d kkig 
Stood up ; the strongest and fiercest Spint 
That fought in Heav'n, now fiercer \j despi^. 

20 His trust was with th' Eternal to be aeem'd 
Equal in strength, and rather than be less^ 
Car'd not to be at all ; with that care lost 
Went all his fearf of God, or Hell, or worse, 
He reck'd not, and these words thi^reaflet' spake : 

25 ** My sentence is for open war ; of wiles. 
More unexpert, / boast not ; them let those 
Contrive who need, or when they need, not now j 
For, while they sit contriving, sMdl the rest, 
Millions that stand in arms, and, longing, wait ^ 

30 The signal to ascend, sit lingering here 

Heav'n's fugkives, ajad for their dwelling place 
Accept this dark, opprobrious den of shsune, 
The prison of his tyranny who reigns 
By our delay ? No, let us rather choose, 

85 Arm'd with Hell*flames and fury, all at onest 
O'er heav'n's high tow'rs to force resistless way, 
Tummg our tortures into horrid arms, 
Against the Torturer ; when, to meet the noi'^e 
of his aimighty engine, he shall hear ^ 

40 Infernal thunder, and for lightning, sea 
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Bhtekjire and horror^ shot with equal rage 
At^ong his Angela, and kis throne itself 
Mi^d with Tartarean sulphur, and strange fir«v ' 
Hi« own invented torments, (q) But perhaps 
5 The way seems diilBoult apd st^ep, to scale 
With upright wing against a higher foe. 
Let thoB ^think them, if the sleepy diencii 
Of that forgetful lake benumb Bot etilH 
Tnat in our proper motion we ascend 

10 Up to cur native seat : descent wndfM - 
To us is adverse. Who but fek^of late, 
When the fierce, foe hung on o«t broken rear. 
Insulting, ;and pursued us throngdi the deep, 
With what ccuapizlsion 4nd laborio!;us ^ight 

15 We sunk thus low 1 Th} asc^frt is ^Asp theik > 
T^' ev§»t is fear'd ; should we again pccnnok^, n 
Our stronger, some worse way his wrath may find 
To our destruction, if there be in Hell 
Fear to be worse destfoy^d. tV^hat can be worse 

20 ^hfin le dwell ^r£, driv'n*out Irom bjiss, eond^mn'd 
In this abhotived deep to utter woai- .^ 

Wbeite pam of unextinguiflhable fite 
Must e^j»ise us without hope-rf end 
The vassal of Jiis anger, whefir the scowrgw 

25 Inexorabb, aod the torturing hour. 

Calls «• ta peoance 1 More destroyed thaa> thus, 
We Aottld be q«ute abolish'd, and expire. 
What /c*r we then 1 what dmbt we to insenpe 
His utinoH ire % which, U> the height enyrsg^d, 

do WiU either quite consume us, and reduce 
To nothing this essential, (happier lar. 
Than mii^rable, to have eternal being,) 
Or, if our substance be indeed divine, 
And ctnnot cease to be, we are at worst 

^5 On this side nothing; and by jwoo/wtB foel . ^ * 
Our pow'r sufficient to disturb lu's Heaves^ ' 

And with perpetual inroads to alarrm, 
Though inaccessible, his fatal throne, 

40 W^h if not victory, is y « revenge." MiUon. 



Exercise 16. 
I should Its mttch for open war, O peers I 
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As not behind in hate, if what was arg^d. 

Main reason to persuade immediate war, 

Did not diikuaide me most, and seem to cast 

Ominous conjecture on the whole success, — 
6 When he, who most excels in fact of arms, 

In what h6 counsels, and in what excels, 

Mistrustful, grounds his courage on dtspaitt 

Arid utter dissolution^ as the scope 

Of all his aim, after some dire revenge. 
10 First whdC revenge ? The tow'rs of HeaVn are CTq 

With armed watch, that render all access ' 

Impregnable ; oft on the bordering deep 

Encamp their legions, or, with obscure wing, 

Scout far and wide into the realm of night, 
15 Scorning surprise. Or could we break our way , 

By force, ana at our heels all hell should rise, 

With blackest insurrection, to confound 

Heav'n's purest light, yet our great enemy. 

All incorruptible, would on his throne 
20 Sit unpolluted, and th^ ethereal mould, 

Incapable of stain, would soon espcpel 

Her mischief, and purge off the baser lire, 

Victorious. Thus repuls'd our final hppe ! 

' \sfiat despair: we must exasperate j 

25 Th* almighty Victor to spend all his rage, * | 

And that must end us, that must be our cure. 

To he no more : sad cure ; for who would lose. 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being. 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity, \ 

30 To peris*h rather, swallowed up and lost 

In the wide \vomb of uncreated night. 

Devoid of sense and motion ? and who knowing 

Let this be g5od, whether our angry foe 

Can give it, or will ever % how he can 
35 Is doubtful : that he never wUl is sure. JftZton. 

Exercise 17. 
-Aside the Devil tum'd 



For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Ey'd them askance, and to himself thus plaiA'd. 
** Sight hateftil, sight tormenting ! thus'^eM two 
10 Imj)airadis'd in one another's arms. 

The happier Eden, shall enjoy their fiH^ 
10 . 
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Of bliss on bliss; while I to Hell am thrust, 
Where neither joy nor love, but fierce desire^ 
(Amongst our other torments not the least,) 

45 Still unfulfilled, with pain of longing pines. 
Yet let me not forget what I have gain'd 
From their own mouths : all is not theirs it seems ; 
One fatal tree there stands of knowledge call'd. 
Forbidden them to taste. Knowledge forbidden ? 

50 Suspicious, rdasohl ess 1 Why should their Lord 
Etivy them tlidt ? Can it be sin to know ? 
Can it be death ? and do they only stand 
By Ignorance ? is thdt their happy state. 
The proof of their obedience ana their faith ? 

65 O fair foundation laid whereon to build 

Their ruin I Hence I will excite their minds 
With more desire to know, and to reject 
Envious commands, invented with design 
To keep them low, whom knowledge might exalt 

60 Equal with G5ds : aspiring to be such. 

They taste and die ; what likelier can enmie? 
But first with narrow search I must walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave unspy'd; 
A chance, but chance, may lead where 1 may meet 

.65 Some wand'ring spi'rit of HeaVn, by fountain side, 
Or in thick shade retir'd, from him to draw 
What further would be learn' d. Live while ye may, 
Yet h&ppy pair; enjoy, till I return, 
5»Aor^ pleasures for long woes .. are to succeed." 

70 (°) So saying, his proud step he scomfiU turn'd, 
^ But with sly circiimspection, and began. 

Through wood, through waste, o'er hill, o'er dale, his 
roam. MiU<m. 



Exercise 18. 

Page 27. oottonL Difference between the common and ikt 
intensive injleciion. 

I place this here, rather than under inflections, because, intensive 
slide so often stands connected with emphasis. The diffictiltv to l« 
avoided maybe seen sufficiently in- an example or two.. There is 
a general tondency to make the slide of the voice as great in degre-, 
when there is little stress, as when there is much; whereas, *iii tl e 
former case, the slide should be gentle, and sometimes hardly percep- 
tibk. • 
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Commo7i Slide. 

To play with important troths; to disturb the repose tff 
establish^ tenets ; to subtilize objections ; and elude pr6o( 
is too often the spor^ of youthful vdnity, of which inaturer 
experience conunonjy repents. 

Were the miser's repentance upon the neglect of a good 
bdrgain ; his sorrow for being overreached ; his hope of 
improving a sum; and his fear of falling into want; cfirect- 
ed to their proper 6bjects, they would make so many Chri»' 
tian graces and virtues. . 

Intensive Slide. • 

Consider, I beseech you, what was the part of a faithful 
citizen? of a. prudent, an active, and an honest ministerJ 
Was he not to secure Euboea, as our cjefence against all 
attacks by sea ? Was he not to make Beotia our l^rier op 
the midland side ? The cities bordering on Peleponessus 
our bulwark on thdt quarter? Was he not to attend with due 
precaution to the importation of corn, that tbie trade might 
oe protected, through all its progress, up to our own hdrbours 7 
Was he not to cover those districts which we commanded, by 
seasonable detachments, as the Proconesus, the Chersonesua, 
and T^nedos ? To exert himself in the assembly for this 
purpose, while with equal zeal he laboured to gain others to 
our interest and alliance, as Byzantium, Abydus, and Eubo^^ 
— rWas he not to cut off the best, and most important re- 
sources of our enemies, and to supply those in which our 
country was defective ? — And all this you gained by my 
counseky and my administration. 



BX£RCISES ON MODULATION. 

The reader will be able from the foUowing examples, to choose 
those which are appropriate to rotundUy of voice, fuLneas^ Uudmtti, 
ItlMy ri€torical pause, &c. 

COMPASS OP VOICE. 

Page 56. Exercise 19. 

To a^s]st in cultivatinfi: the bottom of the voice, I have selected ex- 
amples of sublime or solemn description, which admit of but little 
inflection ; and some which contain the figure of simile. Where 
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the mark for low note is inserted, the reader will take pains to keep 
down his Yoice, and to preserve it in nearly the grave monotone. 

1. (o) He bowed the heavens also and came d6wn ; and 
darkness was under his feet. — And he rode upon a cherub, 
and did fly : yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. — He 
made darloiess his secret place; his pavilion round i^bout , 
him wer5 dark waters, and thick clouds of the skies. — At the 
brightness that was before him, his thick clouds p^sed, ha2- 
stones and coals of fire. — The Lord also thundered in the. 
heavens, and the Highest gave his voice ; hailstbnes and coab 
of fire. 

2. (q) And then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man 
in heaven ; and then shall all the tribes of the earth motnrh, 
ttttd they shall see the Son of Man, coming in the dondj' 
of heaven, with power and great glory. — And he shall send^' 
hw angels, with a great sound of a trumpet, and they- 
shaB gather togiether his elect from the four winds, flrom one 
end 6f heaven to the other. 

Sk^ (o) And tie heaven depiirted as a scroll, when it in 
rolled together ; and every mountain and island were moved', 
out of their places. 2 And the kings of the earth, and thi 
gre^t men, wid the rich men, and the chief captains, and tjie 
mighty tnen, and every bond-man, and every free-man, hid 
thiemselves in the dens and in the rocks of the mountains; 8 
And said to the mountains and rocks, Fall on us, and hide 
urfrom the &ce of him that sitteth on the throne, and from 
theivrath of the Lamb : — For the great dap ot his wrath H 
come ; and who shall be able to stand 1 

4. And I saw a great white thrOne,and him that siA a]pen' 
it, firom whose face the earth and the heaven fled away ; and 
there was found no place for them. 5 And I saw the dSad, 
small and great, stand before God: and the books were opened: 
and another book was opened, which is the book of life : and 
the dead were judged out of those things which were written 
ia^he books, according to their works. 6 And the sea gavel 
up the dead which were in it ; and death and hell deliveved' 
up the dead which were in them : and they were judged 
every man according to their works. 

5. *Tis listening Fear and dumb Amazement all: 
When to the startled eye, the sudden glance 
Appears far south, eruptive through the cloud * 
Aqd following slower, in explosion fast, 
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The Thunder raises his tremendous voice. 
At first heard solemn o'er the vergq of heaven. 
The tempest growls ; (q) but as it nearer cornea, 
And rolls its awful burthen on the wind * 
5 The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds : till over head a sheet 
Of livid flame discloses wide ; then shuts 
And opens wider; shuts and opens, still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 
10 Follows the loosened aggravated roar, ^ 

Enlarging, deepening, mingling peal on peal • 

CruslJd horrible^xonvulsing heaven and earth. 



6. 'Twas then great MarlbVough^ migl^ ftool 
prov'd, 

15 That in the shock of charging host» unmoved. 
Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 
ExaminM all the dreadful scenes of war; 
In peaceful thou^itthe^eld of death survejr'd, 
To fatnti^^ sqoadrons sent the timely aid; 

20 Inspired repnWd battalions to engage, 

Ana taught the doubtful battle where to ra^ 
(q) So when an ftngel, by divine command. 
With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 
(Such as of late o'er pale Britannia past,) 

25 Calm and serene he drives the furious blaat ; 
And pleas'dlh' Almigfltys orders io. perform, 
Rides on the whirlwind, and directs the stonn. 



7. Rous' d from his trance, he mounts with eyes 
aghast, 
When o'er the ship, in undulation vast, 
30 A giant surge down rushes from on high. 

And fore and aft dissevered ruins lie : . 

(o) As when, Britannia's Empire to maintain. 
Great Hawke descends in thunder on the main, 
Around, the brazen voice of battle jroars, 
35 And fatal lightnings blast the hostile shores ; 
Beneath the storm their shattered navies groan. 
The trembling deep recoils from zone to zone; 
Thus the torn vessel felt the enormous stroke, 
The beams beneath the thund'ring deluge broke. 
10» 
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8. To whom, in brief, thus Ahdiel stern reply'd. 
ReifinSi thou in HeU, thy kingdom ; let me serte 
In Heav'n God ever blest, and his divine 
Behe;sts obey, worthiest to be obeyed ; 
5 Yet chains m Hell, not realms expect : meanwhile 
From me, (returned as erst thou saidst from flight,) 
This greeting on thy impious crest receive. 

(o) So saying, a^ noble stroke he lifted hio^h, 
Which hung not, but so swift with tempest fell 

t^ On the proud crest of Satan, that no sight, 

Nor motion of swift thought, less could his slii^ld, 

m* Such riiiii intercept ; ten paces huge , 

He Jjack recoil* d ; the tenth on bended knee 

^ Hw ftiassyi spear upsta/d ; as if on earth 

15 Winds under ground, or waters forcing way, 
SideloQg had poshed a movntahi ^om his seat. 

Half sunk with all his pines. — < 

Naw storming fury rose, 

And clamor suck as heard in Heftv'n till «ew 

20 Was neveip:^ arms on armour eiashii^, bijiiy'd 
Horrible discord, and the maddening wheels 
Of brazen: chariots rag'd; dire was the noise, 
Of conflkt; oyer head the ^smal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming voUies flew, 

25 And flying, vaulted either host with fire. 
So undblr^ry cope together Tush'd 
Both baltles main, with ruinoiis assauk 
And inexlinguishaUe rage; all Heaven 
Resounded ; and had Earth been then, all Earth 

30 Had to fej^r centre shook. 

-Long time in even scale 

The battle hung ; till Satan, who that d^y 
Prodigious pow'r had shown, and met in arras 
No equat, ranging through the dire attack 

35 Of fighting Seraphim confus'd, at length 

Saw where the sword of Michael smoiQ, andfelPd 
Squadrons at once; with huge two-handed sway, 
Brandish^ aloft, the horjrid edge came down 

40 Wid^ vin^ing; such destruction to withstand 
-He hasted, and opposed the rocky orb * 
Of tenfold adamant, his ample shield, 
A ya^t circumference. At his approach 
The great Archangel from his warlike toil 
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Surceaa'4 and gla4 as hopiTig> here to eod 
Intestine war in Hear'n, th* areh^foe subdi^d 
Now waVd thefr fiery swords, and intke air . 
Made horrid circles ; two broad sunii their ^uvUb 
5 Bl^^'d OpjKisite, while expectation stood 
In hofror ; from <^ch hand with speed Ntiired, 
Where ^rtit was thickest fight, the ang^ic throng; 
And left large fields, unsafe wkimi the-wind 
C^ such coihmotion ; such as, to set f6rth 
10 Ghreat things by small, if natare^s concord hrike. 
Among the constellations war were spriicig; ^ 

Two planets rushing from Ikspect malign ^' 

Of fiercest exposition, in mid-sky, . . 

Should combat, and their janing spheres epoibtmd 

Mman. 

The following examples are selected as a specimen of those pG» 
ta^es which are most favoorable to the cultivation of a top to the 
voice. In pronouncing these, the reader should aim to get up his 
voice to the higher note on which he can articiilate with freedom 
a»d diatiu«fnf^^ See remarks^ psjg^ 57, bottom. If the student 
inahes for more examples of this pnd, he is refei-red to BZiiSRciiu % 

$. I9as a wisiB and good God fumii^ed us whh dmAtt9 
which have no correspondent objects, and raised expectia- 
tions in our breasts, with no other view but tp disappoint 
them? — Are we to be forever in search of happiness, withr 
out arriving at it, either in this world or the n^xt % — Are 
we formed with a ;passionate longing for immortality, and 
yet destined to p^r^ish, after this short period of existence? — 
Are we prompted to the noblest actions, and supported 
through life, under the severest hardships and ino^ delicate 
temptations, by the Hopes of a reward wnich is visionary and 
chim6riocd, by the expectation of praises, of which it is 
utterly impossible for us ever to have the least knowledge or 
enjdyment ? 

10. (°) " Whence and what art thou, execrable shape* 
That dar^st, though grini and terrible, iidvancfe 
Thy miscreated jfront athwart my way 
To yonder gates *l through them I mean to |Niik, 
5 That be assured, without leave ask*d of thee : ^y^ 

Retire, or taste tfay fblly : and learn by proof! ^^ 

Hell-bom, not to contend with spi'ritsof Heav'n." 
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To whom the goblin full of wrath rciJy'd ; 
(^) " Art thou that traitor Angel ? aft thou he, 

to Who first broke peace in Heav'n and MxK till then 
Unbroken, and in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of Heay'n's sons, 
Conjur'd against the High* est, for which both tho« 
And they, outcast from God, are here condemned 

15 To waste eternal days in- wo and pain 7 

And reckon'st thou thyself with spi*rits of Heav\ 
HeilHk)om'd, and breath'st defiance here and scorn, 
'^ Where / reign king, and, to enrage thee more, 
^ Thy king and lord? Back io thy punishmetU, 

20 False fugitive, and to thy speed add wings. 
Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingering, or witK onj stroke of this dan. 
Strangle horrors seize thee, and pangs unfelt before."* 

TRANSITION. 

Page 60. ExERCisx 20. 

The Exercises of the foregoing head were designed t© ft ccw s t ow 
;he Toice to exertion on the extreme notes of its comjfiam, high ui< 
lr*w. The foUowing Exercises under this head are mtended to mo> 
t iBtom the troice to those sudden transitions which seQtimiBt o^en 
nxjuires, not only as to pitchf but >also as to quantity. 

The Powtr of Eloquery^i, 

AN DBS. 

1 Heard ye those loud contending waves. 

That shook Cecropia's pillar'd state ? 
Saw ye the mighty from their graves 
Look up, and tremble at her fate ? 
Who shall calm the angry stortn 7 
Who the mighty task peiform, 

And bid the raging tumult cease ? 
See the son of Hermes rise ; 
With syren tongue, and speaking eyes, 
Huch the noise, and soothe to peace ! 

2 Lo ! from the regions of the North, 

The reddening storm of battle pours ; 
Eolls along the trembling earth, • , 
Fastens on the Olynthian towears./ 



**?th 



« The two preceding are good examples of the iniennv^f in &tliio- 
ti m. from the common s^de. 
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3 (°) " Where rests the sword t — ^where sleep tlte bniTe7 
A^vake I Cecropia^s ally save 

From the iury of the blast ; 
Burst the storm on Phocis' waDs 
Rise ! or Greece forever fells, 
ilp ! ox freedom breathes her last ! " 

4 (o) The jarring States, obsequious now. 

View the Patriot's hand on high ; ^ 

Thunder gathering on his brow, 
Lightning flashing from his eye ! 

5 Borne by the tide of words' along, 

One voice, en« mixui, inspire the throng : . 
(oo) "Toarnwl tovms! toarmsl" theyjcrjr 
** Grasp the shield and draw the 8wofd» 
Lead us to Philippics lord. 
Let us conquer him — or die!" 

6 (— ) Ah tihquemce! thou wast un4pne 

Wast from thy native copntry driven, 
When Tyranrvy eclips'd th^f buj|i, 
And blotted dut the stars of heaven. 

7 When Liberty from Greece withdrew, 
And o'er the Adriatic flew, 

To where the Tibey pours hia urn 

She struck the rude Tarpeian rock ; 

Spark* "W^fe kindkd by the shock- 
Again (hy^ fires beg^n to burn! 

8 Now, shining forth, thou.juad'st compUan 

The Conscript Fathers to thy charms ; 
Rous' d the wolld-bestriding giant, 
Sinking ftttt in Slavery's arms ! 

iiee stand by Freedom's fane, 
the persuasive strain, 
Wast Conceptions birth: ^ 

HdrkTX h^r thy thunder's sound, 
Shake the Forum round and round- 
Shake the pillars of the earth ! 

10 FirSt-bom of Liberty divine ! 

Put on Religion^ s bright array; 
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Sp^ak! and the starless grave shall shme 
The portal of eternal day ! 

11 Rise, kindling with the orient heam ; 
Let Calvary's hill inspire the theme ! 

Unfold the garments roll'd in blood! 
O touch the soul, touch all her chords. 
With all the omnipotence of words, 

And point the way to heaven— rto God. Carjf 

. EZERCIBS 21. 

Hoherdvnden,..J)esQri'ption of a Battle mik Fir.e^^twis, 

1 M On Linden, when the sun was low, " 
Ail Woodless lay the untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser rolling rapidly. 

2 But Linden saw anbther sight, 

(<) When the drflni b«at at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

3 By torch and trumpet fast arrayed. 
Each warrior drew his battle blade. 
And furious every charger neighed. 

To join the dreadful revelry. 



TJ 



<) Then shook the hills with thunder riTMii 
^hen rushed the steeds to battle driv>eo. 
And louder than the bolts of Heaven, 
Far fliished the red artillery. 

And redder yet those fires shall glow. 
On Linden's hills of blood- stain^ «iow; 
And darker yet shall be the flow 
Of Iser rolling rapidly. 



6 *Tis morn,— but scarce yon lurid sun 
Can pierce' the war clouds, rolling dun, 
While furious Ftank and fiery Hun 

Shout in their sulph'rous canopy. 

7 The combat deepens: — (o°) On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 



-** 
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Wave, Munich, all thy banners ware ! 
And charg^e with all thy chivalry ! 
8 (^) Ah ! few shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
Andlfyv^ry turf beneath their feet 
^all be a soldier's sepulchre. Campbell 



Y^ 



Exercise 22. 

Battle of Waterloo. 

1 There was a sound of revelry by night, 
Aad Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty, and her chivalry, and bri«fht 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men : 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 
And all weht merry as a marriage-bell ; 
(o) But hush ! hark ! • a deep sound strikes like a ris- 
ing knell ! 

% Did ye not hear it? — No; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street : 
(^) Or with the dance ! let joy be uJKonfined ; 
No sleep till morn, wheta youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 
(o) But, hark ! — That heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat. 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
(°°) Arm ! arm ! it is — it is the cannorCs opening roar I 

3 ( — ) Ah I then an(^-there was hurrying to and fro. 
Ana gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness : 
And itepe were sudden partings, such as press 
The lire from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated— jwho could guess 
If ever more should meet, those mutual eyes. 

Since upon night so sweet, such a1vf\il morn could rise ? 

4 0^) And there was mounting, in hot haste ; the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
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When pouring £>rward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war, 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar ; 
And near, the heat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb 
Or whispering with white lips — ** The foe ! Tfajey come 
They come 1" 

5 ( — ) And Ardennes* waves above them her green leaves 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass. 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'^ grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave, — alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass, 

Which now beneath them, but above shall j^row 

In its next verdure, when the fiery masi^ 

Of living valour, rolling on the foe. 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold ftnd low, 

6 Last nppn beheld them full of lusty life, 
Last eve in beauty's circle proudly gay. 

The midnight brought the signal sound of strife. 

The morn, the marshalling in arms,-^-the daiy, 

Battle's magnificently-stern array ! 

The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which wheii ien% 

The earth is covered thick with other cUy, 

Which her -own clay shall c^rer, heapied uod pent, 

Rider and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red burial blent I 

Byron. 

Exercise 23. 
Negroes Complaint. 

1 ( — ) Foiced from home and all its pleasures, 

, Afric's coast I left forlorn ; 
To increase a stranger's treasures. 

O'er the raging billows bom^. 
Men from England bought and «old«me, 

Paid my price in paltry gold ; ' * 

But though slave they have enroH'd n^j^^ ^ . 

Minds are tiever to be Bold. 

2 Still in thoug^it as free as ever, 

, What ^reJ^ngland's rights, I ask, 
Me from my delights to sever. 
Me to torture^ me to tmsk? 

* Pronounced in two syllables. '- . 
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Fleecy locks, and Mack c^mplenon, 
Cannot foifeit natwre^s claim ; 

Skifu may dii^, hot affection 
Dwells in white and ^laek \hb same. 

3 WW did all-cjeatuig naliue 

Make the plant for which we toil % 
Sighs must fiin it, tears must water, . 

Sweat of ours must dre^ the solL 
Thk^c, 3pa liutars uoaJMUledL 

Lolling at your jovial boards ; 
Think • • how many baths have smarted 

For the sweets your cane affords. 

4. (£.) Is there, as ye sometimes tell us, 

Is there one who reignt-an hi^9 
Has Jie bid you buy and sell us, 

Speakmg ^^'o^ ^ thnme the sky? 
A$k him^ SyovLT knotted scourges, 

MatoWs, blood^extorting screws, 
Are the means that duty urges 

Agents of hia will to use 1 

5 (o) fliftwfe/-— he answers; — wild tornadoes, 

Strewing yqpder sea with wrecks ; 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows. 

Are me voice with which he speaka 
He, foreseeing what vexations 

Afric's sons should undergo, 
Fixed their tyvants* habitaticHis 

Where his whirlwihims answer — mo. 

6 By our blood in Afric wasted, 

Ere our necks received the chain ; 
By the miseries that we tasted, 

Crossing in your barks the main ; 
By^our sufferings since ye brought us 

To the man-degrading jnart; 
All, sustained by patience, taught us 

Only by a broken heart ; 

7 • Deem our nation brutes " no longer, 

Till some reason ye shall find 



♦ Firm voice, 
11 
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Worthier of regards aod stronger 

Than the colour of our kind. 
Slaves ofgdldt whose sordid dealings 

Tarnish all yeur boasted powers, 
Prove thc^ y&u have human feelings, 

Ere you proudly questkNi dun/ . C&wper. 

Exercise 24. 

Marco Bozzaris, the Ep4Mmi^^0ndn$ 9f MMtrn €hreeee, 

[He fell in an attack upon the Turkish Camp, at Laspi, the site of 
the ancient Plataea, August 20, 1823, and expired in the mom'tot'of 
victory. His last words were — " To die fbr liberty is a pleasure, and 
Dot a pain."] 

1 At midnight, in his guarded^tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour, 
When Greece, her knee in t upplianee bent, 

Should tremble at his power ; 
In dreams, through eamp and court, he bare 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams, his song of triumph heard; 
Then wore his monarch's signet ring, — 
Then press'd that monarch's throne, — a king; 
As n^ild his thoughts, and gay of'wing, 

As Eden's garden bird. 

2 An hour passed on— 4he Turk awoke ; 

That bright dream was Ins last ; 
He woke — to hear his sentry's shriek, 
(°) " To arms ! they come ! the Greek! the Gkeek! " 
He woke~to die • • midst flame and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke; 
And death shots falling thick and fast 
As lig^htnings from the mountain cloud ; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band. 
(°°) "Strike — till the last armed foe expi^e^ 
Strike — for your altars and your fires. 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires, 

God — and your native land. 

8 They fought — like brave men, long and well, 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain, 
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Tbmr ooiiquera^l^4>ut Bozzaria M, 

Bleeding at erery vein. 

His few soTTiring comrades saw 
His smile, wken nmg tk«r proud — *^ hurrah," 

And the red field Was wen ; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close, 
Calmly as to a night's repose. 

Like flowers at set <^ sun. 

4 (— ) GcwM to the bridal cbamb^, DeathI 

Oeme to the mother, when she feels, 
For the first tiane, her first-born'* breath ; 

Come when the blessed seals, 
Which close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke; 
Come in consun^^ticni's ghastly ferm. 
The faithquake shock, the ocean storm ; — 
Come when the heart beats high and warm* 

With banquet-song, and dance, and winc^ 
And t^u art terrible : the tear. 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier. 
And all we kaow, (a dr^un, or fear 

Of agony, are thine. 

5 But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle fer the free. 
Thy voic© sounds like a prophet's word. 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. ' 
Bozzaris ! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory's time. 
Rest thee — there is no prouder grave, , 

Even in her own proud clime. 
We tell thy doom without a sigh ; 
For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's — 
One of the few, the immortal names. 

That were not born to die. Halleck 



% Exercise 25. 

(o) Now when fair mom orient in Heaven appear'o, 
Up i-ose the victor Angels, and to arms 
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The matin tmniMl mmg : in «rina they >t«0d 
Of golden panoply, Te&ugmA liosi, 
5 Soon banded ; otbocs from tk» ibwniaff bSls 
Lo^d round, and aeootaeaeh «0Mt light urmod scour, 
Each quarter, to descry Ae diattnt f^M, 
Where lodg'd, or wbilher fled, or if foi SgkU 
In motion or in halt: hkn soon tlwiy met 

10 Under spread ensigns moving mgk, m slorr 
But firm battalion ; back with speediest sail 
Zophtel, t>( CherHl»m tk« swiAest wing, 
Came fljr'ng, and in mia air sEkmd tlius ct/A 
(°°) • iitM. Wahribrs. arm for figk$^^e4)% at hand, 

15 Whom fled we thougiit, will save us Its&g jmrsuit 
This day ; fear net His #igkl: so tkiek a oioted 
He comes, and settled in his ihee I sea 
Sad resolution and secure 7 let each 
His adamantine coat girt well,-**«nd eaeh 

20 Fit well his helm, — gripe fitst his orbed aliiria, 
Bocme eVn on high ; for this day will pour down, 
If I conjecture ought, no dri22lilig shower, 
But rattling storm of arrows^ bavb^d with Are.' 
(o) So wam'd he them, aware ikmnseltas, aaisoon 

25 In order, ^uit of all impediment \ 

Instant, without disturl^ they took alarm. 
And onward move, embattled ; when benqld, 
Not distant fer, with heavy 'pace the foe 
Approaching, gross arid huge, it^ hollow qiube, 

30 Training his devilish enginery, impaPd 

On every side with shadowing squadrons deej^ 
To hide the fraud, Af interview both stood 
A while ; but suddenly at head appeared 
Satan, and thus was heard commanding louct. 

35 (°°) * Vanguard 1— to right and left the fro^t unfold 
That all inay see who hate uS, how we sefek 
Peace and composure, and with open breast 
Stand ready to receive them, if they like 
Our overture, and turn not back perverse.' 

MUton. 
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EXPRESSION.. 

Page 61. 

Tke Enrcites arranged in this class: beloof^ to the general head of 
the wUketic and delumtc As this has been partly anticipated under 
another head of the Exercises, and as the manner of execution in this 
case depends wholly on emotion, there can be little assistance render- 
ed by a notation. M^re reading the pieces in this class, the remarks 
p. 61 and 63 shoald be reviewed; and the mind should be prepared to 
bel the q^irit of eaeh piece, by entering fully into the circumstances 
of the case. 

Exercise 26. 

QENE8I8 XLiT. ~ Judok^s sficech to Joseph, 

18 ^Then Jndah came near mnto him aod latd, O my 
lord» let thy serrant, I pray tbee, speak a word in my lord's 
ears, and let not thine anger burn against th^ servant: for 
thou art even as Pharaoh. — 10 My lord asked his servants, 
8a3ring, Have y© a father, or a brother 1 — 20 And we said 
unto my lord, We have a father, an old man, and a child of 
his old age, a little one: and his Brother is dead, and he 
alone is left of his mother, and his fiither lat^eth him. — ^21 
And thou saidst unto thy servants, Bring him downi unto me^ 
that I may set mine eyes upon him. — 22 And we said unto 
my lord. The lad cannot leave his father: for if he should 
leave his father, his father would Me^ — 23 And thou saidst 
imto thy servants. Except your youngest brother come down 
with you, ye shall see my face no more. — 24 And it came to 
pa<s, when we came up unto thy servant my father, we told 
him the ^ords of my lord.^— 25 And our father said, Go 
again and .huy us a little food. — 26 And we said, We cannot 
go down: if our youngest brother he with us, then we will 
go down; for we may not see the man*s face, except our 
youngest brother be with us. — 27 And thy servant my fii- 
ther said unto us, Ye know that my wife bear me two sons : 
— ^28 And the one went out from me, and 1 said. Surely 
he is torn in pieces; and I saw him not since: — ^29 And if 
ye take this also from me, and mischief befalUkim, ye shall 
bring down my grey hairs with sorrow Jo the grave. ( — ) 



30 Now therefore when I come to thy M|vant my &ther, 
and the lad be not with us; (seeing that hlPb/e is bound up 
in the laJs life;)— 31 It shall come to pass, when he seeth 

* The reader is again desired to bear in miiid, that in extracts fh>m 
tlM BiUe, as well as other books, Italic words denote emphasis. 

11* ■ 
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that the lad is not wi(h usv that he will die: and thy servants 
shall brirfg down the grey hairs of thy servant our &ther 
with sorrow to the grave. — 32 For thy servant became snre- 
ty hr th^ lad unto ray &ther« saying, u I bring him not onto 
thee, then I shall bear the blame to my fajther forever.---38 
Now therefore, I pray thee, let thy servant abide instead of 
the la4, a bond-man to my lord ;. and let the lad go up with 
his brethren. — 34 For how shall I go up t» ny fiith^, ftnd 
die lad be not with me ? lest peradvehture I see the evil that 
shall come on my father. 

ExERoifK 27. 
GsNBMS XLV. Joseph disehsisig kim$$^f. " 

1 Then Joseph could not rdrain himself before all them 
that stood by him ; and he cried, Cause every mati to go 
out from me. Ann there stood no man with hnn vrhUe Jo- 
seph made himself known unto his brethren. — 2 And he 
wept aloud ; and the Egyptians and the house of f'haraoh 
heard. — 3 And Joseph said unto his brethren, I am Joseph: 
doth my father yet live? — And his brethren could not an- 
swer him, for they were troubled at his presence. — 4 And 
Joseph said unto his brethren. Come near to me I pray you: 
and they came near. And he said I am Joseph, jfour 
brother, whom ye sold into Egypt. 5 Now therefore be 
not grieved, nor angry with yourselves, that ye sold me 
hither: for God did setra mc belbre you to preserve life. 6 
For these two years hath the famine been in the land : and 
yet there are five years, in the which there shall be neither 
earing nor harvest. 7 And God sent me before you, to pre- 
serve you a posterity in the earth, and to save your lives by 
a great deliverance. 8 So now it was not vmi that sent 
me hither but God : and he hath made me a father to Pha- 
raoh, and lord of all his house, and a ruler throughout dl 
the land of Effypt 9 Haste ye, and go up to my fether, 
and say unto him. Thus saith thy son Joseph, God bath 
made me loxTt of all Egypt ; come down unto me, tarry not 
10 And thou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen, and thou 
^halt be near u||b me, thou, and thy children, and thy chil- 
dren's childrdTand thy flocks, ana thy herds, and all that 
thou host : 1 1 And there will' I nourish thee, (for yet there 
are five years of famine,) lest thou, and thy household^ mad 
all tb^ thou hast come to poverty. 12 And bckold, y«iir 
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eyes 5«f, and th* eyes •f thy broUier Benjamin, that it is m^ 
mouth that spetketh unto you. 13 And ve shftll tell my 
fiither of all my glory kt Egypt, and of all that ye hav^ seen ; 
and ye shall baotet and bring dewn my father hither. 14 
Aod he. fett upon his brother Benjamin's neck, and wept: 
and Benjaaiin wept upon his neck. 15 Moreover he kissed 
all his brethren, and wept upon them : and after that his 
brethren talked with him. 

25 And they went, np ont df E^pt, and came info the 
land of Canaan unto Jacob their AuW, 2$ And told him 
saying, Jp9^f h is yet alive I and he is governo]^ over all 
the larid of Egypt. And Jacob's heart fainted, for he be- 
lieved them ijot. 27 And they told him all the words of 
Joseph, which he had said unto them : and when he saw 
the waggons which Jrseph had sent to carry him, the spirit 
of Jacob their Gither revived : 28 And Israel aaid, It is 
enough ; Joseph my son is yet alive ; I n\\\ go an ' see him 
before I die. 



EuRCitiB 28. 
^The death of a friend. 

1 [ &in would sing ;**-4Nit ah 1 I strive in vain. 
Sighs from a breaking heart my voice confound. 
With trei*Unig step to join 3ron weeping train, 

I haste^ where gleams &nereal glare around, 
And, mix'i with shrieks of wo, the knells ot deathte- 
souttd. 

2 Adie^v je lays, that Fancy's .flowers adorn, 
The soft amusement of the vacant mind I 

lie sleeps in dust^ and all the Muses mourn^^ — 
He, whom each virtue fired, each grace refined, 
Friend, teacher, pattern, clarling of mankind I . 
He dtfeps in dust. Ah, how shall I pursue 
My theme ! To heart-«onsaming gri^ resigned. 
Here on his recent grave I fix my view, 
And pour my Utter titars. Ye flowery lays, adieu f 

3 Art thou, my Gii«90RY, forever fled ? 
And am i l^ to unavailing wo I 

When fortupe's storms assail this weary head, 
Where cares lo9g fifice have fhed untimely snow, 
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Ah, now for comfort whither shall I go ! 
No more thy nothing yoke my anguish cheers : 
Thy placid eyes with smiles no longer glow. 
My hopes to cherish, and allay my fears* 
'Tis meet that I should mourn : flow forth afresh my tears, 

Meattit, 

£ZE1U32SK 29. 

The Burial of Sir John Moore, 

1 (— )Not a drum was heard, not a f iineral note, 

As his corse to the ramparts we hurrierf ] 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave, where our Hero was buried. 

2 We buried him dirkly; at dead of night* 

The sods with our bayonets turning, 
By the struggling m6on-beams' misty light, 
And the Ilintem. dimly burning. 

3 No useless cbffin enclosed his breast. 

Nor in sh^et nor in shr^d we wound him ; 
But he lay — like a warrior taking his rest — 
With his martial c16ak around him t - * 

4 Fdw and sh6rt were the prayers we aaid. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrowj . 
But we steadfastly gazed on the &ce oi the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow — 

5 We thought — as we hollowed his narrow bed. 

And smoothed down his lotfirfy pillow — 
How the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 
And we far away on the billow ! 

6 *' Lightly they '11 talk of the spirit that 's gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbridd him ; 
But nothing he 41 reek, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid hnn." 

7 But h^lf of our heavy task* was done. 

When the clock tolrd the hour for retiring. 
And we heard the distant and random gun. 
That the foe was suddenly fifing — , 
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8 ( -^ ) Slowly and tidiy we laid him down, 

F?om tke field of his dme fresh and gory 1 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But left bioi— alone with his glory 1 Wolfe. 



^x«Rci8$: 30. 
- JSvi- lamenting the Ufss of Paradise* 
(— ) ** O une^qMoled atrokt, worse than of Death I 
Must I tkitt l/wf thee, Pamdiae? thiM leave 
Thee, i^tive aoil, these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of §|ods ? whsM I had hope to speod^ 
5 Quiet thoaffh said, the fespke of that day 
ThsttmetbeiDoitaitottshsth. O flowws. 
That never will iii other eliifiate grow, 
Afy eariy visitation, and m]r last ^ 

At eVn, which I bled up wkh tender hand, 

10 From the first opaauig wd^ and gave ye Barnes, 
Whd Bflw shall rear yon to the »m, or rank 
Your tribes, and water firom^e ambrosial ibaut t 
Thee kstly, Dn|ifeial.bow^r« by me adom'd 
W^ vhal to Bight «r sWl was sweet, from thee 

15 How shall I pstft,«iid whithtr wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild ? how shall we breathe in other air 
Less pore, accustom'd to immortal fruits V 

• . . ' ' -' 

£X|5RCI^^ 31. 

l^lUoquif of HamMs Unct^ 
(^ ) Cttkl my 9fienoe is mnk, it soKells to heaf^n; 
It hath the primal, eldest curse upon 't, 
A bpoAer's mikrder !^-Pray I cannot, 
ThoQgh inclination be as slutfp as 'twill, 
Jfiy stronger guilt defeats my stroag intent: 
And like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall fi? st begin, 
And both neglect (°) What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother's blood ; 
Is thei^ not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as sb6w? Whereto serves mdrcy. 
But to confront the visage of offence? 
And wh^ '$ io. prayer, but (bis two-fold force, 
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To be forestalled, ere we cpme to ikll, 

15 Or pardonM being down ?— Then Fll look i/p; 
My feult is past — But oh, what form of prayer 
Can serve mtf turn ? •• Forgive me my touf murder '" 
• That cannot be; since Tarn still possess'd 
Of those efiects for which I did the murder, 

20. My cr6wn, my own lunbition, and my quedn. 
May one be pardon' d, and retain the <^!ence ? 
In the^corrupted currents of Mw worlds 
Oflfence's gilded hand may shove by jiMice ; 
And oft 'tis jeen, the wicked prise rtself 

25 Buys out the law : but 'tis not so above : 
There^ is ne shikffling : there^ the actktt lies 
In his true nature ; and we ourselves eompell'dr 
Even to the teeth and Ibrehead of our &u&^ 
To give in evidence — What thdnl-^^-what rdtis f 

30 Try what lep^tanee can : what can il ndt ? 
Yet what tan it, whea (me can/ma repent? 
' (°) O wretched state! oh bosom, blaek as^teht 
Oh Ihned soul; that strangling to be free, 
Art more engl^'d I Ilem, angek \ make Msay t 

35 Bow, stubborn knees; ana« henri, wkh jtrmgs of ste« 
Be soft as sinews of the new bcffn babe 1 
All may be well. 



RHETORICAL DIALOQUE. % 
Pago 62. Exercise 32. 
1. Matt. xiv. — ^22 And straightway Jesus constrained 
Ais disciples to get into a ship, and to go before him unto 
the other side, while he sadt the multitudes away. 23 And 
when he had sent the multitudes away, he went up into a 
mountain apart to pray : and when the evening was come, ' 
he was there alone. 24 But the ship was now in the midst 
of the sea, tossed with waves : for the wind was contrary. 
25 And in the fourth watch of the night, Jesus went unto 
them, walking on the sc t 26 And when the disciples saw 
him walking on the sea, they were troubled, sayin?, it is a 
spirit; ftnd they cried out for fear. 27 But straightway 
Jesus spake unto them, saying, Be of good ch^r ; it is )V 
ac not afraid. 28 And Peter answered him and said, 
Lord, if it be thdu, bid me c5me unto thee on the wa- 
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ter. 29 And k* said, Chme. And wh&a. Petej wa« come 
down oat of the ship^ he walked on the water, to go to 
Jesus. SO But when he aaw the wind boisterotts, be was 
afraid ; and berinninr to sink, he cried, saying, Lftrd, sdvt 
me. 81 And inMsediaftely Jesitf stretched forth, his hand, 
and caught him, and said unto him, O thou of little fiuth, 
wherefon didst thou ddubtf .32 And when thej were 
come into die ship, the wind oeased. 33 Then they that 
were in the ship came. and worshipped, him, saying. Of a 
truth ^u an the Sea of God 

2. Matt., xtii. — 14 And when they were come to the 
multitude, thero came to him a certain man kneeling down 
to him, and sayinfif, 15 Lord, have mercy on raysdn; foi 
he is a lunatic and sore vexed, for oft-times he &lleth into 
the fire, and oft into the water. 16 And I brought him to 
thy disciples, and they eould not cure him. 17 Then Je- 
sus answered and said, O faithless and perverse generation, 
how long shall I be with you ? how long shall I sufier you ? 
Bring him hither to me. 18 And Jesus rebuked the devil, 
and he departed out of him : and the child was cured from 
that very hour. 19 Then came the disciples to Jesus apart, 
and saidf, why could not toe cast him out ? 20 And Jesus 
said to them. Because of your imbelief: for verily I say unto 
you. If ye have ftiith as a grain of mustard-^seed, ye shall 
say unto this mountain. Remove hence to yonder place; 
and it shall remove; and nothing shall be impossible unto 
you. 

3. Matt, xviii. — Therefore is the kingdom of heaven 
likened unto a certain king, which Avould take account ot 
his servants. 24 And when he had begun to reckon, one 
was brought unto him \]rhich owed him ten thousand talent& 
25 But forasmuch as he had not to pay, his lord commanded 
him to be sbld, and his wife and children, and all that he 
hiid, and payment to be made, 26 The servant therefore fell 
down and worshipped him, saying, Ldrd, have patience with 
m^, and I will pay thee i^U. 27 Then the Lord of that ser- 
vant was moved with compassion, and loosed him, and for- 
gave him the debt 28 Bui the same servant went out, and 
ftmnd one of his fellow-servants, which owed him an hun- 
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dred p^"nce ; and he kid klindt en him, wad took him by 
mc tkidat, saying, Pay me (iiat tbeu oWeat 20 And htt 
fbllow^servant fell dpjvn at bis feet, ind becovght him, say-* 
ing, Hare patienct with m^, and I will pay thee all. 30 
And he would ndt : bdt went amd eaat h» into |)riten, till 
he shonld pay the debt. 31 So when his^feliow^aervatits 
saw what was done, they wete very sorry, and canle and 
told unto their lord all that was done. 3^ Thea hit lord, 
after that hje had called hkn, said unto him, O th«m wicked 
servant, I forgave thee all thai debt, becauae thou desirest 
me : 33 Shouldst not thou also have had compassion on thy 
^elloto-servant even as I had pity on thee 1 

4. Matt, xx.^— 25 But Jesus called them unto him« and 
said, Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise do* 
minion over them, and they that are great exercise authority 
upon them. 26 But it shall not 1^ so among you ; but 
whosoever will be great among yot, let him be yoyr minis- 
ter ; 27 And whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant : 28 Even as the Son of Man came »ot to 
be ministered unCo, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many. 29 And as they departed from Jericho, 
a great multitude followed him. 

30 And behold, two blind men sitting by the way side, 
when they heard that Jesus passed by, cried oul, saying, 
Have m^rey on us, O Lord, thoa sen of David. 31 And 
the muhituoe rebuked them, because they should hold their 
peace : but they cried the more, saying, Have mercy on us, 

Lord, thou son of David. 32 And Jesus stood still, 
and called them, and said, What will ye that I shall <2d unto 
you ? 33 They say unto him, LOrd, that our eyes may be 
opened. 34 So Jesus had compassion on them, and touched 
their eyes : and immediately their eyes received sight and 
they followed him. 

5. Matt. xxi. — 23 And when be was come into the 
temple, the chief priests and the elders of the pecmle 
came unto him, as he was teaching, and said, by what 
auihoriiy doest thou these things? and who gil^e thee 
this authority? 24 And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, I also will ask y5u one thing, which if ye tell me, 

1 in like wise will tell you by wlmt authority I do these 
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things. 25 The baptism of John, whence was it 7 from 
heaven, or of men? And ihey reasoned with themselves, 
sapng, If we shall say, from heaven ; he wil] say unto us, 
Why did ye not then believe him? 26 But if we shall say. 
Of ni§n^ we fear the people: for all hold John as a prophet, 
^ And they answered Jesus and said," we cannot tdll. And 
lie said unto them, Neither tell I you by what authority I do 
these things. 

28 But wbat thint ye ? A certain man had two Sons ; 
and Le came to the first, and said, Son, go work to-day in my 
vmeyard. 29 He answered and said, I will not; but after-' 
ward he repented and went. 30 And he came tp the second, 
imd said likewise. And he answ^ered; 1 go, sir j antl went 
not. Whether of them twain did the will of his father? 
They say unt6 -hirai,' The ^rs^' Jesus saftb'untb them, 
Verily I say unto yoil. That the publicans and harlots go 
into the kingdom of God before y^u. 



6. Matt. xxv. — 31 When the Son of Man shall come in 
his glory, and all the holy angels witlx him, then shall he 
sit upon the throne of his glory:* 32 And before him shall 
be gathered all nations; and h^ shall separate them one 
from another, as a shepherc( dividelh his sheep from the 
goats: 33 And he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but 
tne goats on the left. 34 Then shall the King say unto 
them on his right hand. Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world ; 35 For I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink : I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in : 36 Naked, and ye clothed me : I was 
sick, and ye visited me: I w^s in prison, and ye came unto 
me. 37 Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, I^ord, 
when saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, 
and gave thee drink? 38 When saw we thee a stranger, 
and took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? 39 Or 
wh^n saw wp thee sick, or in prison, and' came unto thee? 
^0 And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily, 1 
gay unto you. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
(oast of tncse my brethren, ye have done it uato me, 41 
Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand, Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
devil and his dngels*: 42 F*or I was an hungered, and y© 

12 
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gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink. 

43 I was a stranger, and ye took me not In : naked, and ye 
clbthed me not: sick, ana in prison, and ye visited me not 

44 Then shall they also answer him, saying, Lord, when 
saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or nake^ 
or sick, or in prison, and did tiot mlnistelr unto thee ! 45 Thea 
shall he answer them, saying, Verily, I say unto you, Inos 
much as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not 
to nU, 46 And these shall go away into everlasting punish* 
ment : hut the righteous into life eternal. 



7. Acts xii. — 5 Peter therefore was, kept in prison : but, 
prayer WiS made without ceasing of the church unto God 
for him. 6 And when Herod would have brought him 
forth, the same night Peter was sleeping between two sol- 
diers, bound with two chains; and the keepers before the 
door kept the prison. 7 And behold, the angel of the Lord 
came upon him, and a light shined in the prison ; and he 
smote Peter on the side, and raised him up, saying. Arise 
up quickly. And his chains feiroff from his hands. 8 And 
the angel said unto him, Gird thyself, and bind on ihy sStn- 
dals ; and so he did. And he saith unto him. Cast thy gar- 
ment about thee, and follow me. 9 And he went out, and 
followed him, and wist not that it was true which was done 
by the dngel ; but thought he saw a vision. 10 When they 
were past the first and the second ward, they came unto the 
iron gate that leadeth unto the city; which opened unto 
them of his o\wn accord : and they went out, and passed on 
through one street : and forthwith the angel departed from 
him*. 1 r And when Peter was come to Jiimself, he said, 
Now I know of a surety, that the Lord hath sent his dngeU 
and hath delivered me out of the hand of Herod, and from 
all the expectation of the people of the Jews. 12 And 
when he had considered the thing, he came to the house of 
Mary the mother of John, whose surname was Mark; 
where many were gathered together, praying. 13 And as 
Peter knocked at the door of the gate, a damsel came to 
hearken, named Rhoda. 14 And when she knew Peter's 
voice, she opened not the gate for gladness, but ran in, and 
told how Peter stood before the gate. 15 And they said 
unto her. Thou art mad. But she constantly affirmed that 
It was even so. Then said they. It is his |ingel. 16 But 
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Peter continued knocking. And when they had openeil the 
door and saw him, they were astonished. 17 But he beck- 
oning unto them with the hand to hold their peace, de- 
clared unto them how the Lord bad brought him out of the 
prison. And he said, Go shew these things unto James, and 
to the brethren. And he departed, And went into another 
place. 
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EXERCISES. 



PART II. 



The reader will observe that rhetorical notation is but partially ap- 
plied in the following Exercises. 



Exercise 33. 

Character of Columbtu. Iryino. 

" A peculiar trait in his rich and varied character, re- 
mains to be noticed; that ardent and enthusiastic im* 
agination, which threw a magnificence over his whole 
style of thinking. Herrera intimates, that he had a tal- 
5 ent for poetry, and some sKght traces of it are on record, 
in the book of prophecies, which he presented to the Cath- 
olic sovereigns. But his poetical temperament is dis- 
cernable throughout all his writings, and in all his ac- 
tions. It spread a golden and glorious world around 

10 him, and tinged everything with its own gorgeous colours. 
If^trayed him into visiojary spe>:ulations, which sub- 
jected him to the sneers and cavilings of men of cooler 
and tefer, but more groveling minds. Such- were the 
conjectures formed on the coast of Paria, about the fonn 

15 of theiearth, and the situation of the terrestrial paradise; 
about the mines of Ophir, in Hispaniola, and of the Au- 
rea Chersonesus, in Veragua ; and such was the heroic 
soiteme of the crusade, for the recovery of the holy sep-- 
ulchre. It mingled with his religion, and filled his 
.20 mind with solenm and visionary meditations, on mystic 
passages of the scriptures, and the shadowy portents of 
the prophecies'. It exalted his office in his eyes, and 
. made him conceive himself an agents sent forth upon a 
sublime and awful mission, subject to impulses and su- 

25 pernatural visions from the Deity ; such as the voice he 
imagined spoke to him in comfort, amidst the troubles 
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of Hispaniola, and in the siTenee of the night, on the dis- 
astrous coast of Yeragna. 

*• He was decidedly a visionary, but a visionary of an 
uncommon and successful kind. The maimer in which 
5 his acdeqt imagination and mercurial nature were con- 
trolled by a powerful judgement, and directed by an acute 
sagacity, is the most extraordinary feature in his charac- 
ter. Thus governed, his imagination, instead of wasting 
itself in idle soarings, lent wmgs to his judgement, and 
bore it away to conclusions at which common minds could 
never have arrived ; nay, which they could not perceive 
when pointed out. 

*• To his intellectual vision it was given, to read in the 
signs of the times, and the reveries of past ages, the indi- 

15 cations of an unknown world, as soothsayers were said to 
read predictions in the stars, and to foretell events from the 
visions of the night. * His soul,* observes a Spanish wri- 
ter, * was superior to the age in which he livei For him 
was reserved the great enterprise to plough a seSa which 

20 had given rise to so many &bles, and to decipher the mys- 
tery of his time.' 

** With all the visionary fervor of his imagination, its 
fondest dreams fell short of the reality* He died in igno- 
rance of the real grandeur of his discovery. Until his 

25 last breath, he entertained the idea, that he had merely 
opened anew way to the old resorts of opulent commerce, 
and had discovered some of the wild regions of the east. 
He supposed Hispaniola to be the ancient Ophir which 
had been visited by the ships of Solomon, and that Cuba 

30 and Terra Firma, were but remote parts of Asia. What 
visioi^s of glory would have broke upon kis mind, could 
he have known that he had indeed discovered a new con- 
tinent, equal to the whole of the old world in magnitude, 
and separated by two v:ist oceans from all the earth hitb- 

35 erto kno>vn by civilized man ; and how would this mag- 
nanimous spirit have been consoled, amidst the chills of 
age, and cares of penury, the neglect of a fickle public, 
and the injustice of an ungrateful king, could he have 
anticipated the -splendid empires which were to spread 

40 over the beautiful world he had discoveed, and the nations 
and tongues and languages which were to fill its lands 
with his renown, and to revere and bless his name to. tho 
latest posterity 1 
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Ex£^c^8^ 34. 
The Fic/iffi.— PHiLABBXFHiit Casset. 

* 1 

. " Hand me the bowl, y^ jovial band,'' 
,He said — •* Hvvill rouse my mirth ;" 
But conscience seized his tremblingj hand, 
And dash'd tha cup to earth. 

2. He looVd around, he blushed, he laugh'd, 
He sippM the spark'lir^g wave \ 
In it he read — " who drink§ this draught, 
Shall dig t murderer's grave !" 

J. He started up, like one from sleep 
And trembled for his life : 
He gaz^d, and saw — his children weep, ' 
He saw his weeping w^ife. 

4. In his deep dream he had not felt 

Their agonies ^na fears ; 
But now he saw .them as tney knelt, 
To plead with prayers and tears. 

5. But the foul fiend her hateful speU 

Threw o'er his wildered mind. 
He saw in every hope a hell ; 
He was to reason blind. 

6. He grasp' d the bowl to seek relief; 

No more his conscience said : 
t His bosom friend was sunk in grief. 
His children begged for bread. 

. 7" Through haunts of horror and of strife. 
He passed down life's dark tide; 
He curs'd his beggar'd babes and \idfe ; 
He curs'd his God— and died ! 



Exercise 35. 

Conflagration at Rome of an Amphitheatre, — Crolt. 

" Home WR3 an ocean of flame. Height and depth 
were covered with red surges, that rolled before the blast 
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like an enctiess tide. — The billows burst up the sides\^ 
the hills, which they turned into ' instant ' volcanoes, ex- 
ploding volumes of sinoke and fire •' then plunged into 
the depths in a hundred glowing (iataracts, then clfmb- 
5 ed and consuined again. The distant" sound of the city 
in her convulsion \yentlo, the soul. ' The air was filled 
with the steady roar of, the advancing flame, the crash 
of falling houses, and the hideous otitcry of the myriads 
flying through the streets, or surrounded and perishing 

10 in the conflagration. ********* All was clamor, violent 

struggle, and helpless death. Men and women of the 

. highesj rank were on foot, trampled by the rabble that 

had then lost all respect of conditions. One dense itiass 

of miserable life, irresistible from its weight, crushed 

15 by. the narrow streets, and scorched by the flames over 
their heads, rolled through the gates like an endless 
stream of black lava. * " • * . * * 

" The fire had originally t)roken out upon' the Pala- 
tme, and hot smokes that wrapped and half blindedf us, 

20 hung thick as night upon the wrecks of pavilions an(i 
palaces ; but the dexterity and knowledge of my inexp6- 
cable guide carried us on. It was in vain that I insist- 
ed upon knowing the purpose of this terrible traverse. 
He pressed his hand on his heart in reassurance of his 

25 fidelity, and still spurred on. We now passed under the 
shade of an immense range of lofty buildings, whose 
gloomy and solid strength seemed to bid defiance to 
chance and time. A sudden yell appalled me. A ring 
of fire swept iround its summit; burning cordage,' sheets 

30 of canvass, and a shower of all things combustible, flew 
into the air above our heads. An uproar followed, un- 
like all that I had eyer heard, a hideous mixture of 
howls, shrieks and groans. , The flames rolled down the 
narrow street before us, and made the passage next to 

35 impossible. While we hesitated, a huge fragment of the 
building heaved, as if in an earthquake^and fortunately 
for us fell inwards. The whole scene of terror was 
then open. The great ampithe^re of Statilius Taurus 
had caught fire: the stage, with its inflammable fiirni- 

40 ture, was intensely blazing below. The flames were 
wheeling up, circle above circle, throiigh the seventy- 
thousand seats that rdse from the grouna to the roof I 
stood in unspeakable awe and wonder on the side of this 
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colossal cavern, this mighty temple of the city of fire. 
At length a descending blast cleared away the smoke 
that covered i; e arena — The cause of those horrid cries 
was now visible. The wild beasts kept for the games 

45 had broken from their dens. — Maddened by anright 
and pain, lions, tigers, panthers, wolves, whole herds of 
the monsters of India and Africa, were enclosed in an 
impassible barrier of fire. They bounded, they fought,* 
they screamed, they tore ; they ran howling round and 

50 round the circle; they made desperate leaps upwards 
through the blaxe ; they were flung back, and fell only 
. to &sten their &ngs in each other, and, with their parch- 
ing jawg bathed in blood, die raging. I looked anx- 
iously to hee whether any human being was involved 

55 in this fearAil catastrophe. To my great relief, I could 
see none. Tfie keepers and attendants had obviously 
QBcafed. . As I expressed my gladness, I ^as startled 
by a loud cry from my guide, the first sound that I had 
heard him utter. He pointed to the opposite side of the 

60 ampitheatre. There indeed sat an object of melancholy 

j interest • a man who had been either unable to escape, 
or had determined to die. Escape was now impossible. 
He sat in desperate calmness on his funeral pile. He 
was a gigantic Ethiopian slave, entirely naked. He 

65 had chosen his place, as if in mockery, on the imperial 
throne; the fire was above him and around him; and 
under this tremendous canopy he gazed, without the 
movement of a muscle, on the combat of the wild .beasts 
below; a solitary sovereign, with the whole tremendous 

TO game played for himself and inaccessible to the power 
of man." 



ExERciss 36. 
T%e African Chief. — Bryant. 

1 Chained in the market place he 9tood, 

A man of giant frame. 
Amid the gathering multitude 

That shrunk to heaj his name, — 
/ All stern of look and strong of limb, 

His dark eye on the ground- 
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And silently they gazed on him, 
As on a lion bound. 

2 Vainly, but well, that chief had fought 
He was a captive now ; 
Yet ^ride, that fortune humbles not, 
•^ Was written on bis brow. 

The scars his dark broad boisom wore 

Showed warrior true and brave ; * • 
A prince among his tribe before, 
He coulJ not be a slave. 

3 Then to his conqiieror he spake — ' 

( b ) " ^^y brother is a king ; 
Un£) this necklaetf from my ngck, ' 

And take this bracelet ring. 
And send tne where my brother reigBti, 

And I will fill thy hands 
With store oi ivory from the plains; 

And gold dust from the sands." * 

4 (=) " Not for thy -ivory nor tky gold* 

Will I unbind thy chain ; 
That bloody hand shall never hold 

The battle spear again. 
A price thy nation neyer gave 

Shall yet be paid for thee ; ' 
For thou shalt be the Christian's skve. 

In lands beyond the sea." 

5 (..) Then wept the warrior chief, and bade 

To shred his locks away ; 
And, one by one, each heavy braid 

Before the victor lay. 
Thick were the plaited locks, and long. 

And deftly hidden there 
' - - Shone many a wedge of gold, among 

The dark and crisped hair. 

6 (<) " Look, feast thy greedy eye with gold 

Long kept for sorest need; 
Take it — (thou askest sums untold — ) 

And say that I am freed. 
Take it — \ — ) my wife, the long, long day, / 
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Weeps by the cocoa tr^e, 
And my young children leave their play. 
And ask in vain for me." 

7 ** I take thy gold — but I have made 

Thy fetters fast and strong* ' 

And mean that by the cocoa shade 
*- Thy vjrife shall wait thee long.'^ 
Strong was the agony that shook 

The captive's frame to hear, 
And the proud meaning of his look 

Was changed to mortal fear. 

8 His keark was broken—crazed his braiiij — 

At once his eye grew wild, 
He struggled fiercely with his chain, 

Whispered, and vrepi, and smiled ; 
Yet wore not long those fatal bands, 

For once, at shut of day, 
They drew him forth upon the sands, 

The foul hyena's prey. 



Exercise 37. 

Riches ofaPoor Barber. — ^Edinburgh Paper. 

CoDseientious regard to the Sabbath, providentially rewarded. 

In the city of Bath, during the last century, Jved a 
barber, who made a practice of following kis ordinaiy 
occupjation on the Lord's day. As he was pursuing his 
morning's employment, he happened to look into some 

5 place of worship, just as the minister was giving out his 
text, " Remember the sabbath day, to keep jt holy." 
He listened lonpf enough to be convinced that he was 
.constantly breaking the laws of God and man, by shav- 
ing and dressing his customers on the Lord's day. He 

10 became uneasy, and went with a heavy heart to his sab- 
bath task. At length he took courage, and opened his 
mind to the minister, who advised him to^ve up sab- 
bath dressing, and worship God. He replied, beg- 
gary would be the consequence. He had a fiourich- 

15 m^ trade, but it would almost all be lost. At length. 
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after many a sleepless nigh* -pent in weeping and pray- 
ing, he ivas determined to ^ast all his care upon God, as 
the more he reflected the more his duty became apparent 
He discontinued sabbath dre^ssing, went constantly and 
20 early to the public services of religion, and soon enjoyed 
that satisfection of mind which is one of the rewards of 
doing our duty, and that peace of God which the world 
can neither give nor take away. The consequen|es he 
foresaw actually followed. His genteel customei* ieft 
25 him, and he was nicknamed a Puritan or Methodist. He 
was obliged to give up his fashionaMe shop, and in the 
course of years became so reduced, as to take a cellar un- 
der the old market-house, and shave the common people. 
30 One Saturday evening, between ligb^ and dark, a stran- 
ger from one of the coaches, asking for a barber, i|as 
directed by the ostler, to the cellar opposite. Coming 
in hastily, he requested to be shaved quickly, while they 
changed horses, as he did not like to violate the Sabbath. 
35 This was touching the barber on a tender chord. — He 
burst into tears — asked the stranger to lend him a half- 
penny to buy a candle, as it was not light qnough to 
shave. him with safety. He did so, revolving in his 
■ mind the extreme poverty to which the poor man must 
40 be reduced. * When shaved, he said, " There must be 
something extraordinary in your history, which I jj^ve 
not now time to hear. Here, is half a crown foi^ y^. 
When I return, I will call and investigate your case. 
What is your name?" "William Reed," said the as- 
45 tonished barber. ** William Reed ! " echoed the stanger : 
" William Reed; by your dialect you are from the west?" 
" Yes, sir 1 from Kingston, near Taunton ! " " William 
Reed, from Kingston, near Taunton ! What was your 
father's name ? " " Thomas." " Had he any brother ? " 
50 ** Yes, sir; one after whom I was named j but he went 
to the Indies, and as we never heard frofti him we sup- 
posed him to be dead." " Come along, follow me," said 
the stranger, " I am going to see a person who says his 
name is William Reed, of Kingston, near Taunton. 
65 Come and confront him. If you prove to be indeed he 
wha you say you are, I have glorious news ft>r you. 
Your uncle is dead, and has left an immense fortune, 
which \ will put you in possesion of, when all lega) ^htB 
are rent^oved" 
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60 They went by the coach — saw the pretended William 
Ree 3, and proved him to be an Jmpostor. The stranger, 
who was a pious attorney, was soon legally satisfied of 
the'barber's identity, and told him that he had advertised 
him in vain. Providence had now thrown him in his 

65 way, in a most extraordinary manner, and he had much 
pleasure in transferring a great many thousand pounds to 
a worthy man — the rightful heir of the property. Thiis 
was man*s extrertiity, God's opportunity. Had the poor 
barber possessed one half-penny, or even had credit for a 

iO caridle, he might have remained unknown for years ; but 
he ttusteJ *God, who never said, "Seek ye my face, in 
vain.** 



Exercise 38. 

Surning of the F^me and escape of ihe^ Passengers, 

New York Atla«. 

**We embarked on the 2d iqst., and sailed at daylight 
for England, from the E. Indiefe, with every prospect of 
a quick and comfortable passage. The ship was every 
thing we could wish ; . and having closed my charge 
5 her6, much to my satisfaction, it was one of the happiest 
fcj^s of my life. We were, perhaps, too happy ; for in 
• -me evening came a sad reverse. Sophia had just gone 
to bed, and I had thrown off half my clothes, when a cry 
of fire! firel — roused us from our calm content, and io 

10 ^ve minutes the whole ship was in flames I I ran to ex- 
lEimine whence the flames principally issued, and found 
that the fire had its origin immediately under our cabin. 
(sSi) Down with the boats! — Where is Sophia? Here. 
— The children ? Here. — A rope to the side I Lower 

15 Lady Raffleg. Give her to me, says one. Vll take her, 
sfeys the Captain. Throw the gunpowder overboard. It 
j^nnot be got at; ir i« m the magazine, cose to the fire 
Stand clear of the powder. Skuttle the water casks ! — 
WaleV! Water!— Where's Sir St-imford? -Come into the 

40 boat ; Nilson ' Nilson ! — come into the boat. Push oflC 
fush off. Stand clear of the after part of the ship. 

Co*) All this passed much quicker than I can write it 
We pushed off, and as we diia so, the flames burst out oJF 
our cabin window, and the whole after part of the ship 
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was in flames. The masts and sails not taking lire, we 

moved to a distance sufficient to avoid the immediate 

explosion ; but the flames were coming out of the main 

* hatchway ; and seeing the rest of the crew, ivith the 

1^ captain, still on board, we prilled back to her under the 
bows, so as to be more distant from the powder. Am 
we approached, we perceived that the people On board 
were gcttinj^ into another boat on the opposite side. She 
push^ off; we hailed her; have you all on board? 

30 Yes, air save 6ne. Who is h^?'J6nrison, sick in his 
cot Can we save him ? Nb, impbssible. The flames 
weie issuing from thft hatchway. At this moment, th^ 
poor fellow, scorched, I imagine, hv the flames, roared 
oat most lustily, having run upon the deck. I will go 

35 for him, says the captain. The two boats then came to- 
gether, and we took out some of the persons from the 
captain's boat, which was overladen. He then pulled 
under the bowsprit of the ship, and picked the poor 
fellow up. Are you all safe? Yes, we have got the 

40 man; all lives safe. Pull of from the ship. Keep yotur 
ej^e on the star. Sir Stamford. There is one scarcely 
visible. 

We then hauled close to each other, and foundthe cap% 
tain fortunately had a compass, but we had no light except 

45 from the ship. Our distance from Bencoolen, we esti- 
mated to be about fifty miles, in a southwest direction. 
There being no landing place to the southward of Ben- 
coolen, our only chance was to regain that port. The 
captain then undertook to lead, and we to follow, in a N. 

50 N. E. course, as well as we could : no chance, no poeii- 
bility being lefl, that we could again approach the ship; 
for she was now one splendid flame, fore and afi, and aloft, 
her masts and sails in a blaze, and rocking to and fVo, 
threatening to fall in an instant. There goes her mizzen 

55 mast ; pull away my boys ; there goes the guwpowder. 
Thank G5d I thank G5d I 

You may judffe of our situation without further par- 
ticulars. * The alarm was given at about twenty minutes 
past eight, and in less than ten minutes she was in flames. 

60 There was not a soul on board at half past eight, and in 
less than ten minutes afterwards she was one grand mass 

• of fire. 

My only apprehension was the want of boats to hold 
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the people^ as there was not time to have got out the 
long hoat, or to make a rail All we had to rely upon 
were two small quarter-boats, which fortunately .were 
lower^ without accident ; and in these two, small, open 

65 boats, without a drop of water or grain of ibod,<er a ng 
of^ covering, except what we happened at the moment 
to have on our backs, we embarked on the ocean, thank- 
ful to God for his mercies 1 Poor Sophia, having been 
taken out of her bed, had nothing on but her wraj^r; 

7Q neither ^oes nor stockings. - The children jnst as takea 
out of bed, whence one had been snatched ailer the flames 
had attacked it. In short, there was not time for any one 
to think of m^e than two things. Can the ship be saved 1 
— ^N6. Let us save our selves then. All else was swal- 

75 lowed up in one graad ruin. ' 

To make the best of our misfortune, we availed our- 
selves of the light from the ship to steer a toleraWy good 
course towards the shore. She continued to burn till SoovX 
midnight, when the saltpetre, which she had on board, 

80 took fire, and sent up one of the most splendid and bril- 
liant flames- that ever was seen, illuminating the horizon 
in every direction, to an extent not less than fifty miles, 
and casting that kind of blue light over us, which is of 
all others most horrible. She burnt and continue in 

85 flame, in this style, for about an hour or two, when w« 
lost sight of* the object in clouds of smoke. 

Neither Nilson nor Mr. Bell, our medical friend^ who 
had accompanied tus, had saved their coats; but the 
tail of mine, with a pocket handkerchief, served to 

90 keep Sophia's feet warm, and we made breeches for the 
children with our neck cloths. Rain now came on, but 
forturftitely it was not of long continuance, and we got 
dry again. The night bec2une serene and star light 
-We were now certain of our course, and the. men be- 

95 haved manfully ; they row^d incessantly, and with good 
heart and spint ; ana never did poor mortals look out 
more for day light and for land, than we did. Not 
that* our sunerings.or grounds of complaints were any 
thing to what has often befallen others; but from So- 

100 phia's delicate health, as well as my own, and the stor- 
my nature of our coast, I felt perfectly convinced that, 
we were unable to undergo starvation, and exposure to 
sun and weather many days ; and aware of the rapidity 
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of the currents, I feared we might fall to the southward 
of the port. 

At daylight, we recognised the coast, and Rat Island, 
which gave US great spirits ; and though we found our- 

105 selves much to the southward of the port, we considered 
ourselves almost at home. Sophia had gone through the 
night better than could have been expected, and we 
continued to pull on with all our strength. About eight 
or nine, we saw a ship standing to us from the Roads. 

110 They had seen the flames on shore, and sent out ves- 
sels to our reb'ef; and here certainly came a minister 
of Providence in the character oi a minister of the Gos- 
pel ; for the first person I recognized was one of the 
missionaries. They gave us a.bucket of water, and wc 

115 took the captain on board as a pilot. The wind, how 
ever, was adverse, and we could not reach the shore, 
and took to the ship, where we got some refreshment, 
and shelter from the sun. By this time Sophia was 
quite exhausted, fainting contmually. About two o'- 

120 clock, we landed sa^ and sound : and no iirords of mine 
can do justice to the expressions of feeling, sympathy 
•and kindness, by which we were hailed- by every one. 
If any proof had been wanting, that my administration 
had been satisfactory here. We had it unequivocally 

125 from alL There was not a dry eye ; and as we drove 
back to our former home, loud was the cry of — " Gbd be 
praised." 



- Exercise 39. 
The Hour of Prayer. — Mrs. Hsmahs.. 

1 Child, amidst the flowers at play, 
While the red light fades, away ; 
Mother, with thine earnest eye, 
Ever following silently ; 
Fdther, by the breeze at eve 
Caird thy harvest work to leave ; — 
Pr^y ! — Ere yet the dark hours be. 
Lift the heart and bend the knee. 

2 Traveller, in the stranger's land, 
Far from thine own household band ] 
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Mourner, haunted by the tone 
Of a voice from this world gone; 
C^ive, in whose narrow cell 
Sunshine hath not leave to dwell. 
Sailor, on the darkening sea, 
Lift the heart, and bend the knee. 

3 Warrior, that from battle won, 
Breathest now at set of sun ; 
W4man, o'er the lowly slain, 
Weeping on his burial-plain ; 
Ye that triumph, y€ that sigh, 
Kindred by one holy tie 1 
Heaven's first star alike ye see — 
Lift the heart, and bend the knee ! 



Exercise 40. 

Mfy Mother's Grave. — Anonymous. 

It was thirteen years since my mother's death, when 
after a long absence from my native village, I stood be- 
side the sacred mound beneath which I 'had seen hei 
buried. Since that mournful period, a great change had 
5 coftie over me. My childish years had passed away, 
and with them my youthful character. The world wa? 
altered too; and as I stood at my mother's grave, 1 
could hardly realize that I was the same thoughtless, 
happy creature, whose cheeks she so often kissed in an 

10 excess of tenderness. But the varied events of thirteen 
years had not effaced the remembrance of that mother's 
smite. It seemed as if I had seen her but yesterday — 
as if the blessed sound of her well remembered voice 
was in my ear. The gay dreams of my infancy and 

15 childhood were brought Iwick so distinctly to my mind, 
that had it not been for one bitter recollection, the tears I 
shed would have been gentle and refreshing. The cir- 
cumstance may seem a trifling one — ^but the thought of 
it now pains my heart, and I relate it, that those children 

80 who have parents to love them, may learn to value them 
as they ought. 
My mot&sr had been ill a Ipng time, and I had be- 
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come 50 accustomed to her pale &ce and weak Toice, 
that I was not frightened at them, as children usually 
arc. At first, it is true, I sobhed violently ; but when, 
day after day, I returned from school, and found her the 

25 same, I began to believe she would always be spared to 
me ; but they told me she would die. 

One day when I had losi my place in the class, and 
done my woilc wrong side outward, 1 came home discour- 
aged, and fretful ; — I went to my mother's chamber. She 

30 was paler than usual, but she met me with the same af- 
fectionate smile that always welcomed my return. Alas ! 
when I look b^ck, through the lapse ii thirteen year?* 
1 think my heart must have been stpne, not to have 
melted by it. She requested me lo go down stairs, and 

35 bring her a glass of water ; — I pettishly asked why she 
did not call a domestic to do it. With a look of mild re* 
proach which I shall never forget if I live to be a hundred 
years old, she said *and will not my^ daughter bring a 
glass of water, for her poor sick mother?* 

40 I went and brought her the water, but I did not da 
it kindly. Instead of smiling and kissing her, as I was 
wont to do, I set the glass down very quickly, and left 
the room. After playing a short time, I went to bed 
without bidding my mother good night ; but when alone 

45 in my room, in darkness and silence, I remembered how 
pale she looked, and how her voice trembled when she 
said, * Will not my daughter bring a glass of water for 
her poor sick mother ! ' I could n*t sleep. I stole into 
her chamber td ask forgiveness. She had sunk into an 

50 easy slumber, and they told me I must not wakmi her. I 
did not tell any one what troubled me, but stole back to 
my bed. resolved to rise early in the mcnming, and teU 
; her how sorry I was for my conduct. 

The sun was shining brightly when I awoke, and hur- 

55 rpng on my clothes, I hastened to my mothei^.s cham^ 
l)er. She was dead ! she never spoke more — never smiled 
upon me again — and when I touched the hand that used 
to rest upon my head in blessing, it was so cold that it 
made me start. I bowed down by her side, and sobbed 

60 in the bitterness of my heart. I thought then I wished I 
might die, and be buried with her ; and old as I now am, 
I would give worlds were they mine to give, could my 
mother but have lived to tell me she forgave my child- 
is* 
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iBh iDgmtittide. But I cannot call her back : and when 
65 I stand by her grave, and whenever 1 think of her 
manifold kindness, the memory of that reproachful look 
•he gave me, will bite like a serpent, and sting like an 
adder. * 



Exercise 41. 

A Tale of Waterloo. — Anonymous. 

. About the middle of the night I received a visit from a 
young man, with whom I had formed an intimate ac- 
quaiirtance. He was the only son of a gentleman of large 
property in the South of Ireland ; but having formed an 
5 attachment to a beautiful girl in humble life, and married 
her against the will of his father, he had been disinherited 
and turned out of doors.***** 

Depressed as I was in spirit myself, I was struck with 
the melancholy tone in which that night he acco&ted me. 

10 He felt a pfesentiment, he said, that he would not sur< 
Tive the halite of the ensuing day. He wished to bid 
me fepewell, and to entrust to my care hi^ portrait, 
which, with his farewell blessing, was all he bed to 
bequeath to his wife and child. Absence had renewed, 

16 or rather doubled, all his fondness for the former, and 
portrayed her in all the witching loveliness that had won 
nis boyish aJTectioo. He talked of her while the tears 
ran down kk cheeks, and conjured me, if ever I reach- 
ed England, to find her out, and make known her case 

to to his £ither. In vain, while I pledged my word to the 
fulfilment of his wishes, I endeavored to cheer him with 
better hopes. ^ He listened in mournful silence to all 1 
could suggest ; flung his arms round my neck ; wrung 
my hand and we parted.. I saw him but once again. 

W It was during the hottest part of the next and terrible 
day, when ipth a noise that drowned even the roar of 
artillery. Sir William Ponsonb^s brigade of cavalry 
dashed past our hollow square, bearing before them in 
that tremeadeus charge, the flower of Napoleon's chivalry. 

M Far ahead even of his national regiment, I saw the maa- 
ly figure of my friend. It u'as but for a moment The 
next instant he was fighting in the centre of the enemVs 
squadron ; and the clouds of smoke, that closed in mas- 
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S€S round friend and foe, hid him from my view. When 

35 the battle was over, and all was hushed but the groans of 
the wounded, and the triumphant shouts and rolling drums 
of the victorious Prussians, who continued the pursuit 
during the entire of the night, I quitted the shattered re- 
mains of the gallant regiment in whose ranks 1 had that 

10 day the honor of standing. The moon was wading 
through scattered masses of dark and heavy clouds, 
when I commenced my search for my friend. The light 
was doubtful and uncertain : yet it was easy to keep 
along the track that marked tne last career of Ponsonby. 

15 Shuddering, lest in every face I should recognise my 
friend, I passed by, and sometimes trod upon the cold 
and motionless heaps, which now looked so unlike the 
"fiery masses of living valour" that a few hours before, 
had commingled, with a concussion irtore dreac^l than 

50 the earthquake's shock. Although 1 at first felt a certain 
conviction of his fate, I afterwards began to hope that 
the object of my search had, contrary to his prediction, 
survived the terrible encounter. I was about to retire, 
when a heap of slain, in a ploughed field, pn which the 

55 moon was now shining clearly, attracted my notice. 
Literally piled on each other, were the bodies of five 
cuirassiers; and lying beneath his horse was the dead 
body of my friend. You may form some idea of my as- 
tonishment, on finding, by a nearer inspection, that his 

60 head was supported, and nis neck entwined, by the arms 
of a female, from whom also the spirit had taken its de- 

rrture ; but you can form- no conception of tlie horror 
felt at beholding, in this scene of carnage and desola- 
tion, in the very arms of death, and on the bosom of a 

65 corpse, a living infant, sleeping calmly, with the moon- 
beam resting on its lovely features, and a smile playing 
on its lips,, as if angels were guarding its slumbers, and 
inspiring its dreams ! And who knows but perhaps they 
were? The conviction now flashed on mj mind, that 

70 these were the wife and child of ray unfortunate friend; 
and the letters we afterwards found on the person of the 
former, proved that I was right in my conje<iture. Driven 
aside by the gale of pleasure or ambition, or by the 
storms of life, the affections of man may veer ; but un- 

75 changeable and unchanging is a true heart in woman. 
" She loves, and loves forever." This faithful wife had 
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foHowed her husband through a land of strangers, and 
ov6r the pathless sea ; through the crowded city and the 
bustling camp, till she found him stretched on the battle- 

80 field. Perhaps she came in time to receive his parting 
sigh, and. her spirit, quitthag its worn-out tenement of 
clay, winged its way with his to Him who gave them 
being. With the assistance of some of my comrades, I 
consigned this hapless pair to the earth, wrapped in the 

85 same military cloak ; and enveloping the in&nt, this dear 
child of my adoption, in my plaid, I returned to the spot 
whare our regiment lay. 



Exercise 42. 

The Rigkteovs never fortdken. — New- York Spectator. 

It was Saturday night, and the widow of the Pine 
Cottage sat by her blazing fagots with her ^ve tattered 
children at her side, endeavouring by listening to the 
artiessness of their prattle, to dissipate the heavy gloom 

"6 that pressed upon her mind. For a year, her own* feeble 
hands had provided for her helpless family, for she had 
no supporter : she thought of no friend in all the wide, 
unfriendly world around. But that mysterious Provi- 
dence, the wisdom of whose ways are above human com- 

1 prehension, had visited her with wasting sickness, and 
her little means had become exhausted. It was now, too, 
midwinter, and the snow lay heavy and deep through 
all the surrounding forests, while storms still seemed 
gathering in the heavens, and the driving wind roared 

J 5 amidst the bounding pines, and rocked her puny man- 
sion. 

The last herripg smoked upon the coals before her; 
it was the only article of food she possessed, and no won- 
der her forlorn, desolate state brought up in her lone bo- 

20 som all the anxieties of a mother, when she looked upon 
her children ; and no wonder, forlorn as she was, if she 
suffered the heart swellings of despair to rise, even though 
she knew that he whose promise ,is to the widow and to 
the orphan, cahnot forget his word. Providence had 

25 many years before taken from her her eldest son, who 
went from his forest home, to try his fortune on the high 
seas, since which she heard no note or tidings of him , 
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and in latter time,, had, by the hand of death, depiived 
heF of the companion and staff of her earthly pilgrimage, 

30 in the person of her husband. Yet to this hour she Lad 

been upborne ; she had not only been able to provide for 

her little flock, bi;^ had never lost an opportunity of 

ministering to the wants of the miserable and destitute. 

The indolent may well bear with poverty, while the 

Z5 ability to gain sustenance remains. The individual who 
has but h^ own wants to supply, may suffer with ibrti- 
tude the winter of want ; his auctions are not wounded* 
his heart not wrung. The most desolate in populous 
cities may hope, for charity has not quite closed her 

40 hand and heart, and shut hex eyes on misery. But the 
industrious mother of helpless and depending children — 
&r from the reach of human charity, has none of thes* 
to console her. And such an one was the widow of the 
Pine cottage; but as she bent over the £/e, ai»d took 

45 en the last scanty remnant of food, to spread before her 
children, her spirits seemed to brighten up, as by some 
sudden and mysterious iflptpulse, and Cowper's boKntifii} 
lines came uncalled across her mind — 

Judge not the Lord by feeble sen^e, 

But trust him for his grace ; 
Behind a frowning Providence 

He hides a smilmg face. 

The smoked herring was scarcely laid upon the table, 
when a gentle rap at the door, and Joud barking of a 

55 dog, attracted the attention of^tjbe family. The children 
flew to open it, and a Wea^ traveller, in tattered gar- 
ments, and apparently indiflerent health, entered and 
begged a lodging, and a mouthful of food ; said he " it 
is now twenty-four hours since I tasted bread." The 

6C widow's heart bled anew as under a fresh complication 

of distresses ; for her sympathies lingered not round her 

fireside. She hesitated not even now^ rest a»d share 

'of all she had she profE^red to the stranger. " We sha. 

not be forsaken ;" said she, " or suffer deeper for an aci 

65 of charity." 

The traveller drew near the board — ^but when he saw 
the scanty fare, he raised his eyes towards Heaven with 
astonishment — "and is this allyout store?" said he — 
" and a share of this do you offer to one you know not? 

70 then never saw I charity before \ but madam," said he. 
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continuing, " do you not wrong your children by giving 
a part of your last mouthful to a str&nger V* •* All," said 
the poor widow, and the tear drops gushed into her eyes 
as she said it, " I have a boy, a darling son, somewhere 

75 on the foce of the wide world, unless Heaven has taken 
him away, and I only act towards y6u, as I would that 
(^ers should act toward* him. God, who sent manna 
from heaven can provide for us as he did for Israel — 
and how should I this night offend him, if my son should 

80 be a wanderer, destitute as you, and he should have 
provided for him a home, even poor as this— were I to 
turn you unrelieved away." 

The widow eijded, and the stranger, springing from 
his seat, clasped her in hw arms — "God indeed has 

85 provided your son a home— and has given him wealth 
to reward the goodness of his benefectress — my mother ! 
oh my mother I" 

It was her long lost son ; returned to her bosonufrora 
the Indies. He bad chotseti that disguise that he might 

30 the more coi»pletely surpjise his family ; and never was 
surprise more perfect, or followed by a sweeter dip oi 
joy. That humble residence in the forest was exchang- 
edf for one comfortable, and indeed beautiful, in the val- 
ley, and the widow lived long with her dutiful son, in 

95 the enjoyment of worldly plenty, and in the delightfiil 
employments of virtue, and at this day the passer by is 
pointed to the willow that spreads its branches above her 
grave. 

Exercise 43. 

To Printers, — Fisher Ames. 

It seems as if newspaper wares were made to suit a 
roarK^, as much as any other. The starers, and won- 
derers, and gapers, engross a very large share of the at- 
tention of all the sons of the type. Extraordinary events 
5 multiply upon us surprisingly. Gazettes, it is seriously 
to be feared, will not long allow foom to any thing, that 
is not loathsome or shocking. A newspaper is pro- 
nounced to be very lean and destitute of matter, if it con 
tains no account of murders, suicides, prodigies or mon- 
iO strous births. 
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Some of these tales excite horror, and others d»gu8t ; 
yet the &shion reicrns, li^e a t3nrant, to relish woodcra, 
and almost to relish npthing else. Is this a reasonable 
taste ; or is it monstrous and worthy of ridicule? Is the 

1 5 history of Newgate the only one worth reading ? Are 
oddities only to be hunted 'I Pray tell us, men of ink, 
if our free presses are to diffuse information, and we* 
the poor ignorant people, can get it no other way than 
by newspapers, what knowledge we are to glean from the 

20 blundering lies, or the tiresome truths about thunder 
storms, that, strange to tell! kill oxen or burn barns? 
The crowing of a hen is supposed to forebode cuck- 
oldom; and the ticking of a little bug in the wall 
threatens yellow ferer. It seems really as if our news- 

25 papers were busy to spre;ad superstition. — Omens, and 
dreams, and prodigies, are recorded, as if they were 
worth minding. One would think fur gazettes were 
intended for .Roman readers, who were silly enough to 
make accowit of ^9|^h thinga We ridicule the papists 

SO for their credu^^jL> yet, if all the trumpery of our papers 

is believed, we nave little right to laugh at any set of 

people on earth; and if it is not believed, why is it 

printed ? 

Surely, extraordinary events have not the best title to 

35 our studious attention. To study nature or man, we 
ought to know things that are in the ordiiuiry course, 
not the unaccountable things that happen out of it. 

This country is said to measure seven hundred millions 
of acres, and it is inhabited by almost six million^ of 

40 people. Who can doubt, then, that a gioat many crimes 
will be committed, and a great many strange things 
will happen every seven years? There will be thun- 
der showers, that will split tough white oak trees ; and 
hail storms, that will cost some farmers the full amount 

45 of tweniy shillings to mend their glass windows ; 
there will be taverns, and boxing matches, and elec- 
tions, and gouging, and drinking, and love, and murder, 
and running in debt, and running away, and - suicide. ^ 
Now, if a man supposes eight, or Upt or twenty dozen 

SO.of these amusing events will hsg^paTin a single year, is 
he not just as wise ^ anothor ^an, who reads miy col- 
umns of amazing particulars, and of course, knows that 
they have happened ? 
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This state has almost one hundred thousand dwelling 

55 houbes : it would he strange, if all of them should es- 
CJipe fire for twelve months. Yet is it very profitable 
for a man to become a deep student of all the accidents, 
by which they are consumed? H6 should take good 
care of his chimney comer, and put a fender before the 

60 back-log before he goes to bed. Having done this, he 
may let his aunt or grandmother read by diiiy, or meditate 
by night, the terrible newspaper articles of fires. * 

Some of the shocking articles in the papers raise sinv- 
pie, and very simple, wonder : some, terror ; and some, 

65 horror and disgust. Now wnat instrtbciidn it there in 
these endless wonders? — Who is the wiser or happier 
for reading the accounts of them ? On the contrary, do 
they not shock tender minds, and addle shallow brains? 
Worse than this happens ; for some eccentric minds are 

70 turned to mischief by such accounts, as they receive of 
troops of incendiaries burning our pities : the spirit of 
imitation is contagious; and boysittre found unaccount- 
ably bent to do as men do. WheiUlbe rann flew from 
the steeple of the North Church fifty years ago, erery 

75 unlucky boy thought of nothing but dying from a sign- 
post. 



Exercise 44. 

* Washington. — Pierpont. • 

[The following original hyma was sung at the celebration on the 
<ad of February ,iL uie Old South Chureh, Boston.] 

To thee, beneath whose eye. 
Each circling century 

Obedient rolls. 
Our nation, in its prime. 
Looked with a faith sublime, 
And trusted in 'Uhe time 

Th»Jt tried nfen's souls — ^*' 

Whei^^m this gate of heaven,* 
Peoplend Driest were driven 



*The Old South Church was taken ^ksession of by the British 
while tbey held Boston, and converted into barracks for th6 cavalry, the 
pews being eut up for fuel, or used in constructing stalls for tha horses 
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By fire and sword. 
And, wkere thy saints had pra3red, 
The harness'd war-horse neighed, 
And-horsemen's trumpets brayed 

In harsh accord. 

' Nor was our fathers' trust, 
Tho^ Mighty One and Just, 

Then put to shame: 
** Up to the hills" ibr light. 
Looked they in peril's xneht, 
And from yon guardian height,* 

Deliverance came. 

There, like an angel form, 
Sent down to still the storm, 

Stood WASHINGTON! 
Clouds broke and rolPd &way; 
Foes fled in pale dismay ; 
Wreathed were his brows with bay» 

When war was done. 

God of our sires and sons. 
Let other Washingtons 

Our country bless. 
And, like t)ie brave and wise 
Of by-fi^Ae centuries. 
Show wat true greatoess lies , 

Ip righteousness. 

ExERciss -45. 

MiserMe case of a Weaver, — Bell's MEssENOERf 

A very worthy poor weaver applied to his master 
about three weeks since, begging earnestly for work, 
stating that he ¥ras in great want, and would thankfully 
ck) way thing for the means of supporting his existence. 
S His master assured him he did not want any more goods, 
his stock being very heavy, without any sale, and that 
he could not give oxA more work to any one. The man 
pressed very much, and at length his master Said, 

♦ From his position on ''Dorchester HeigbtS|" Chat overlook the 
»«*wn. General Washins^on succeeded incompellmg the British forces 
ij evacuate Boston. 

14 
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"Well, Jonathan, if it is absolutely necessary for you 

10 to weave a piece to prevent you from st4rTing, I will 
let you have it, but cannot give you more than \s. for 
it (25. is the regular price,) for I really do not want 
any more goods made up for a long time to come." 
"Ldt me have^^it, master, I beg," said the poor man, 

15 " whatever you pay me for it, pray let me have it." 
The piece was given to him to weave, and at the 
end of two days he brought it home, and on carrying it 
to his master begged of him to give him \s. 6d. for 
it, saying how much he was distressed for money. 
His master paid him the Is, 6d., and the man went 

20 away. The master feeling very uncomfortable about 
the poor man, thinking that the earnestness C' his 
manner must arise from excessive want, dete jined 
on following him home. He wen) to the cottage (f the 
weaver, and found the wife alone in the lower room, 

25 making a little gruel aver a poor fire. " Well, Mdry," 
said the master, " where is your husband ?" " Oh ! 
sir, he is just come in from your house, and being very 
faint and weary, he is just gone to lie down in his bed. 
"I will go up and sle him, Mary;" and immediately 

30 he. Went to the upper room, where ne saw th« poor man 

lymg on his bed, just in the agonies of death, with his 

mouth open, and his hands clasped; and sfter a short 

convulsion he expired. The master was very much 

' distressed, and came down stairs, hoping to be able to 

35 save the wife, who was in a very emaciated condition ; 

she had just poured the gruel mto a basin, intending 

to carry it up to her husband. The master said, " C5me, 

vMary, take a little yourself first" " N5, sir," said, she, 

•'not a drop will I taste till Jonathan has had some. 

40 Neither of us have had anything within our lips but wa- 
ter for the two days we wer« weaving your piece ; and 
I thought it best to make a little gruel for us, before we 
took any thing stronger, as it is so long since we tasted 
food ; but, sir, Jonathan shall have it firsts The mas- 

45 ter insi^ed on her taking some herself before she went 
up to her husband, hut she positively refused^ it : at last 
finding that he could not prevail on her to touch the gruel, 
he was obliged to tell her that her husbaiid was dead. 
The poor woman set down the basin of gruel, sunk on 

50 the fioor, and immediately expired. 
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Exercise 46. 

The Tomb of Washington. — Anonymous. 

Part I. 

We thought to wallop to Mount Vernon, bat the 

chance of missing the way, and the tiresomeness of a 

gig, induced us to take a hackney coach. Accordingly 

we took possession, and ordered it on with all convenient 

5 despatch. But haste was out of the question ; — for never 

^i^as worse road than that to Mount Vernon. Still, in the 

season of foliage, it may be a romantic route. As it 

was, we saw nothing to attract the eye, save a few seats, 

scattered among the hills, and occupying some pictur- 

10 esque eminences. On we went — and yet onward — 
through all yariety of riding ; hill and vale, meadow and 
woodland, until a sheet of water began to glimmer through 
the dim trees, and announce our approach again to the 
Potomac. In a few moments, a turn in the wild and un- 

15 even road brought us in view of the old mansion-house 
of Washington. We drove to the entrance of the old 
gateway, and alighted in the midst of what appeared to 
be a little village, so numerous and scattered- were the 
buildings. About those which we first came upon, there 

20 was an air of dilapidation and neglect that was rather 
unpromisifig. They were of brick and devoted to the 
lower menial purposes of the place. As we advanced, 
the houses that covered the grounds, had a neater ap- 
pearance ; and when we came in view of the edifice, or 

i5 which all these were the outworks or appendages, we 
were at once struck with the simple beauty of the struct- 
ure, and the quiet and secluded loveliness of its situ^- 
ti<m. The roof m crowned with a little cupok or 
steeple, a common thing upon the old seats of rich pro- 

M prietors of Virginia, and the building itself is two stories 
Ml height. The pdrtion nearest the river, end which is 
fronted with a light piazza, is an addition which was 
made to the mansion by the general. By this arrange- 
meut the beauty of the whole must have been much in- 

^5 creased. The style of the work, and the painting, have 
the effect of a free«to:ie front ; and though there is no 
thing imposing or grand in the appearance of "the house, 
still there is an air of substance and comfort about it, that 
after all is'ftir more satisfying than magnificence. Send- 

40 ing in our cards, by an old servant, we were soon invited 
to enter. Not havinsf letters to Mr. W. the present 
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m 
proprietor, who is now very ill, we did not expect to see 
any of the fiunily. A servant accordingly, at our re- 
quest, merely accompanied us throug^h the rooms made 

A5 interesting 03^ the hallowed associations that came fast 
upon us as we traversed them. In the hall or entry, 
hangs, in a glass case, the key of the Bastile, which 
every body has heard of It was presented to Wash- 
ington by La&yetta Under it is a picture of that re- 

§0 nowned fortress. This key is by no means formidable 
for its size, being about as iarge as a bank key, and of 
A shape by no means mysierioua enough for a disserta- 
tion. The only curious portion of it, is that grasped by 
the hand in turning. It is solid and of an oi^al shapei, 

B5 and appeared to me, for I always love to be curious in 
tljese matters, to have been broken, on a time, and then 
soldered or brazed again. It prooably had some hard 
wrenches in its day. On the whole it appeared to be a 
very amiable key, and by no means equal to all the turns 

60 it must have seen in the Revoluticm. 

We were first shown into a small room, whidii was set 
apart as the study of Washington. Here he was wont to 
transact all his business of State, in. hds retiremmit It 
was hung with pictures and engravings of revolutidnajy 

65 events; and among the miniatures was one of himsell) 
said to be the best likeness ever taken. Anoth^ room 
was shown us, which had nothing r^aarkable aboat it, 
and we then passed into a larger one, finished with great 
taste, and containing a portrait of Judge Washington. 

70 A beautifu] organ stood in the corper, and the &re fdace 
was adorned by a mantel of most splendid wcnrkmanship, 
in bass-relief * It is of Italian marble, and was presented 
to Washington by Lafayette. This part of our visit was 
soon over. There was little to see in the house, and 

*5 the portions referred to were all to which we were aibnit- 
ted: I could not* help admiring, however, the neatness 
and air of antiquity together, which distinguished the 
several roome through which we passed. The/e was 
something, also, fanciful in their arrangement, that WM 

80 quite pleasing to my eye, for more so than the math«v 
matical exactness of modern and more splendid mansions. 
Passing from the house, dpwn a rude and neglected path- 
way, and then over a little broken, but already verdant 
ground, we came to an open space, and found ourselves 

85 standing before the humble tomb of George Washingtop. 
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it was a bappy moment to Tint the spot. Thefe was 
someUiing in the time, fonnnate for the feelings. The 
very el^aiento seemed in accordance with the season. 
The day was beautifuT — the sunlight Vas streaming full 

90 npon the treea round about, and glowing with a mellow 
beam upon^ the grave ; — the i^ace was quiet and imbo- 
somed, and thtt only sound ttiat we heard, save that of 
our own hearts, was the voice of the wind through the 
pines, or of the waters as they broke upon the shore be* 

95 low u& , Who can analyze his feelings as he stands be- 
fore that sepulchre I Who can tell the story of his acso- 
ciatioBS, or do any justice by his tongue or his pen to the - 
emotions which me memories of the past awaken there ! 
The history o[ a whole country is ovetpowering him at 
1 10 once. Its struggles — its darkness— ^ts despair — its vic- 
tory rush upon him. Its gratitude, its glory, and its toss, 
pass before him — and in a few moments he lives through 
an ace of interest and wonder. Grange power of human 
mind 1 What an intimation does this rapid communion 
105 with the past, and with the -spirits of the past, give, at 
once, of their immortality and our own ! But it is vain to 
follow out these feelings here. They would fill volumes. 

Part II. 

Ther<^ is no inscription upon the tomb. The simple 

words ••Washington Family," chiseled in granite, 

snrmmints the plain brick work. The masonry was 

originally wretched, and tlie plaster is now falling from 

5 it. The' door k well secured, and of iron. There is a 

total absence of every thing like parade or circumstance 

about the resting place oh the Hero. He sleeps there 

in the midst of the very simplicities of nature! Laurel 

, trees wave over his dust, on every side, and the pilgrim 

10 whd goes to stand by his grave, finds no careful enclosure 
to forbid his too near approach. In short, Washington 
rests in an obscurity — just that obscurity which he would 
have chosen, but which seems hardly compatible with 
the vast gratitude and deep reverence of a great eountry. 

16 .As we were standing upon this spot, a couple of spaniels 
came bounding along, and following close, was an old 
servant of the &mily,and formerly a slave of Washington. 
*On examining him, we found he was bom on the place, 
and recollect^ his master, and all he said, with great 

:iO distinctoeas. He wasavery aged negro, and quite gray. 
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1 found there was Bomething to be fathered from thia 
ancient of the family — and accordingly, as I stood lean* 
ing upon the broken gate, which swung before the door 

25 of the old tomb, put him in the train, by a few ques- 
tions. " In front of the new graye-plaee, yonder,'' said 
he, '* lie buried a hundred people of colour." . These, 
it seemed, were sla\'^ of the plantatkm, wko from time 
to time had died here. He spoke of the great kindness 

dO of Washington, and his emancipating a hundred of his 
people. "His wife did the same," add^d he. There 
.were now, he said, but about fifteen aitaehed to the es- 
tablishment. Passing from one thing to another without 
much connection, he went on to say, referring to Wash- 

85 ington — *' I never see that man laugh to s^w his teeth — 

he doTU. all his laughing insitie." This I thought worth a 

page of description. We then recurred to Lafryette's 

visit in 1825. " We were obliged to tote him all about," 

'said he — ^by which I understood that the general was so 

40 overcome, that he was literally supported by the arms of 
attendants. I inquired how he appeared at the tomb. 
" He cried like a little infent." " Did he go in ?" I 
asked. '"^ O yes — he wei^ in, sir — alone*— ami he node a 
mighty long talk there-^hxxi I don't know what it was 

45 |ibout." All these little things were jewels. I loved to 
hear such simple narrations, from siLch a source, and it 
was with reluctance I turned away, afler gathering a relic 
or two, and followed our old, guide up to the house again. 
But we had seen all we could see, md after glancing at 

50 the garden and greenhouse, which appeared in all the 
coming beauty of spring, and turning one more me- 
lancholy gaze upon the cluster of buildings, which had 
once been improved by the great One who now slept in 
their shadow, we entered our carriage, and rode slowly 

55 away from Mount Vernon. 

EXEECISE 47. 

Dtstructkm af the Temple ef Jemsalem, by fire^ mndef 

TUm, MiLLMAN. 

Part I. 

It was the 10th of August, the day already darkened 

in the Jewish calender by the destruction of the former 

Tcm{d'3, by the King of Babylon : it was almost passed. 

Titus withdrew again into Anionia ; intemUng tiie next 
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B Bftomiag le UMike a general assault The^qmet snmmer 
evening ^une on ; tbe aetting sun shdne A)r ilie last time 
on tbe «M»w white wails^ and glistfifning pinnacles ef the 
Teiiif4eroo£ Titos had retiied to rest ; when suddenly 
a wiU asd terrible cry was heard, and a man came rush- 

10 mg in, aanomicing ifaiat the iempU \ras on lire. Some of 
the besieged, notwithstanding the repulse in the morning, 
had sallied out to attack the men who were busily em- 
ployed in extinguishing the fires about the cloisters. The 
Roimma not aaerely drore them back, but entering the 

11^ sacred splKe with ihem, forced their way to the temple. 
A soldier,, without orders^ mounted on the shoulders of 
one of kis oomrades, threw a blazing brand into a gilded 
amall deor, oa the north side of the chambers, in the outer 
building er poteh. The flames sprung up at once^ The 

SO Jews uttered one simuhaneons shriek and grasped their 
swords with a furious determination of revenging and 
perishing in the ruins of the temple. Titus rushed down 
with*tke utmost speed ; he shouted, he made signs to his 
soldiers to quench the fires ; his voice was drowned, and 

25 his siifns unnoticed, in the blind confusion. The legiona- 
ries either could not, or would n^ hear ^ they rushed on, 
trwnpliag each other down in. their Airious haste, or 
stumbling over the crumbling ruins perished with the 
enemy. 'Each exhorted the other, and each hurled his 

M Uizing brand into the inner part of the edifjce ; and then 
hurried to the work of icamage. The unarmed and dc- 
feftceless people were riain in thousands ; they lay heaped, 
like sacnices, round the altar ; the steps of the temj^ 
ran with streams of blood, which washed down the bo- 

35 dies that lay about. 

Titus found it imposslUe to cheek the rage of the sol- 
diery ; he entered with his officers, and surveyed the in- 
terior of the sacred edifice. The splendour filled them 
with wonder ; and as the fiames had not yet p^aetmted 

40 to the h(^y pkce, he made a last effi>rt to save it, and 
iqiuringing forth, again exhorted the soldiers to stay the 
progress of .the conflagration. The centurion Liberalis 
endeavored to force . obedience with his staff of tMte; 
but even respect for the Emperor gave way to tbe furi- 

45 o^s animosity against the Jews, to the fierce exckement 
of battle, and to the insatiable hope of plunder. The 
seMiers saw ^^ery thing around diem raoiant with gold, 
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which riusne dnzzlingly in the wild Hflft of the : 
they supposed that incalcalable tteasures were laid ^ in 
60 the sanctuary. A soldier* unperceived, thnrat a lighted 
torch between the hinges ef the door ; the whole build- 
ing was in flames in an instant. The blinding smoke 
K^ fire Ibrced the (dicers to retreat ; and the iK>ble edi- 
ble was leii to its fete. 

Part II. 

It was an appalling spectacle to the RoHMS-^what 
was it to th<» Jew 9 The whole summit of the hiii, whieh 
commanded the city, blazed like a rolcano. One lifter 
another the buildings fell in, with R tremendous crash, 
5 and were swallowed up in the fiery nkfym. The roeh of • 
cedar were like sheets of flame ; the gilded pintmcles 
shone like spikes of red Hght ; the gate towers sent up 
tall columns of fiame and smoke. The neighbouring 
hills were lighted up ; and dark groups of people were 

10 seen watching in horrible anxiety the progress of the 
destruction : the walls and heights of the upper citv were 
crowded with faces, some pale with the agony of despair, 
others scowling un^Tailing vengeance. The shouts ol 
the Roman soldiery, as they ran to and fro, and the 

15 bowlings of tbe insurgents, who were perishing in the 
fiames^ mingled with the roaring of tlie confkgrotion 
and the thundering sound of foiling timbers. The echoes 
of the mountains replied, or brought back the shrieks of 
the people on the heights : all along the waHs, resovnded 

IM) screams and wailings ; jnen, who were ex^mng with 
fiunoine, rallied their remaining strength to utter a cry of 
anguish and desolation. 

The slaughter within wai$ even move dreadful than 
the vpeciacle from without. Men and women, old and 

25 3roung, insurgents and priests, those who fought and 
those who intreated mercy were hewn down in indis* 
criminate Carnage. The numbers of the slain exceed- 
ed that of the slayers. The legionaries had to clamber 
oyer heaps of dead, to carry on the work of ext^rmina- 

30 tion. John, at the head of some of his troops, cut his 
way through, first into the outer court of the temple ; 
afterwards into the upper city. Some of the priestt up- 
t>n the roof wrenched toff the gilded spikes, with their 
sockets of lead, and used them as missilat against the 
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35 Romans below. Afterwards they fled to a part of the 

wall, about . fourteen feet wide : they were summoned to 

surrender^ but two of them, Mair, son of Belgo, and 

Joseph, son of Dalia, plunged headlong into the flames. 

No part escaped the fury of the Romans. The treos* 

40 uries, with all (heir wealth of mfoney, jeweb, and costly 
robe» — the pl«nd«r which the zealots had laid u)^— were 
totally destroyed. Nothing remained but a small part of 
the outer cloister, in which 6000 unanned and defence- 
less people, with women and children, had taken refuge. 

45 These poor wretches, like multitudes of others, had been 
led up to the temple by a false prophet, who had pro- 
claimed, that God commanded ail the Jews to go up to 
the temple, tvhere he would display his Almighty power 
to save his people. The soldiers set fire to the building, 

50 mnd every soul perished. 



xJ, ExsRciss 48. 

/ 7%e Ckamel Ship — Charleston Courier. 

1 The night— the lottg dark night at last, 

Passed featiiiUy away. 
'Mid tnaiiing ioe, and howling blast, 

They hailed the dawn of day, — 
Which broke to cheer the whaler's crew, 
And wide around its gray light threw, 

2 The storm had erased— iu wrath keid rent 

The icy wall assundei — 
And many a piercing gknea they sent 

Around in awe and wonder — 
And sailor hearts their rude praise gave, 
To G5d, that morn, from o'er the wave. 

3 The breeze blew freshly, and the sun 

Pour'^l his full radiance &r. 
On iMaps of icy fragments won-* 

Sad trophies — in the past night's war 
Of winds and waters — and in piles. 
Now drifted by, bright shining Isles. 

4 But low ! — stilV-^irther off appears 

A ferm more dim and dark ; 
And anxious eyes, and h^fes, and f^rs. 
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Its slow, strange progress mark ; ' 
As it moves tow'rds them by the breeze 
Borne onwardTrom more ff orthem Seas. 

6 Near, and more near — and can it be, 

(More yent'rous than their own,) 
A'Skip, whose seeming ghost tfaej •«•» 

Among those icebergs thrown : 
With broken masts, dismantled aU^ 
Ajid dark sails, like a funeral paUt 

6 (o) " God of the Miiriner I prot^t . 

Her inmates as she moves along, 
Through perils which, ere now, had wrdck'd^- 

But that thine arm is strong." 
(^) Ha ! she has strikck — she gT5und.A-*-^«he stlUMls -^ 
SHU as if held by giant hands. 

7 '* Quick, man the boatr — away they sprang, 

The stranger ship to aid ; 
And loud their hailmg voices rang. 

And rapid speed they made : 
But all m silence, deep, unbroke, 
The vessel stood-^-none answmng apokm. 

8 *Twas ftarful — ^not a soimd arose— ^ 

No moving thing was there. 
To interrupt the dread repose 

Which filled each heait with fear ; 
On deck they silent stepped, and sought, 
r Till one, a man, their sad eight caught 

9 He was alone — the damp, chill mould 

Of ydars hung on his^ch^ek ; 
A pen in his hand had meekly told 

The tale no voice might speak : 
" Seventy days," the record stood, 
" Had (hey been in the ice, and wanted food.* 

10 They took his book, and turned away, 

But soon discovered where 
The wife in her death-sleep, gently lay. 

Near him, in life* most deev^ 
Who, seated beside his young heart's prids^ 
Long years before ^i^ cahaily died. 
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11 Oh, wedifed I5¥e 1 how beaiutifixl. 

How pikre a thing thou art : 
Whose influence even in death can rale, 

And triumph o'er the heart ; 
Cau cheer hle^s roughest walk, uid shed 
A holy light around the dead. 

12 Th^e was a solemn, sacred feeling 

Kindled in esety breast ; 
And softly irom the cabin stealing, 

They left thena to their rest — 
The f]^ir, the young, the constant pair, 
They left them with a blessi^ig there ^ 

13 And to their boat returning, each 

With thoughtful brows and haste. 
And o'ercharged hearts, too full for speech, 

Left 'midsl the frozen waste. 
That Charnel Ship, which years before, 
Had saiPd from distant Albioii*s 6hore^ 

14 They left her in the k^rgs, where 

Few venture to intrude : 
A monument of death and fear, 

'Mi4 Ocean's solitude ! 
And, grateful for their dwn release. 
Thanked G5d, and sought their homes in pea :e. 



Exercise 49. 
Life. — A Spanish Poem, — Edinburgh Review. 

1 Oh ! while we eye the rolling tide, 
Down which our flowing minutes glide 

Away so fest j 
Let us the present hour employ, 
And deem each future dream a joy 

Already past. 

2 Let no vain hope deceive the mind — 
No happier let us hope, to find, 

To-morrow than to-day ; 
Our golden dreams of yore were bright. 
Like them the present shall delight — 

Like them decay. 
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3 Oir lives like hasting streams must be, 
That into one ingulfing sea» 

Are doomed to fell — 
The sea of death, whose waves roll on^ 
0*er king and kingdom, crown and thnme^ 

And swallow all. 

4 Alike the river's lordly tide, 
Alike the humble riv'kt's glide 

To that sad wave ; 
Death levels poverty and pride, • 
And rich and poor 8leq[» side by side 

Within the ;grave. . 

5 Our birth is but a starting place ] 
Life is the running of the race : 

And death the goal ; 
There all those glittering toys are bm^ta, 
That path alone, of all unsought. 

Is found of all. 

6 Say then how poor and little worth - 
Are all those glittering toys of earth, 

That lure us here ? » 

Dreams of a sleep that death must break, 
Alas ! before it bids us wake. 

Ye disappear ! 



Exercise 50l 
Death and the Drunkard, — Anonymous. 
i His form was feir, his cheek was health ; 
His word a bond, his purse was wealth ; 
With wheat his field was covered o*er. 
Plenty sat smiling at his door. 
His wife the fount of ceaseless joy ; 
How laughed his daughter, played his boy ; 
His library, though large, was read, 
Till half Its contents decked his head. 
At morn Hwas health, wealth, pure delight, 
'Twas health, wealth, peace and bliss at night; 
I wished not to disturb his bliss — 
'Tifgonel but all the &«dt wac his. 
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2 The social glass I saw him seize, 
The more with festive wit to please, 
Daily increase his love of chieer — 
Ah, little thought he / was near I 
Gradual indulgence on him stole. 
Frequent became the midnight bowL 
I in that bowl the headache placed. 
Which, with the juice, his lips embraced. 
Shame next 1 mingled with the draught ; 
Indignantly he drank and laughed. 

S In the bowVs bottom Bankruptcy 
I j^ced — ^he drank with tears a»d glee. 
Remorse did I into k pour ; 
He only sought the bowl the moM. 
I mingled mesA jwU tortwrtTig pain. 
Little the lets did he refrain. 
The dropsy in the cup I mixed ; 
Btill to his mouth the cup was fixsd. 
My emissaries thus in vain 
I sent the mad wretch to restrain. 

4 On the bowl's bottom then myself.. 
I threw ; the most abhorrent elf • 
Of all that mortals hate or dread : 
And thus in horrid whispers said — 
" Successless ministers I ve sent. 
Thy hastening ruin to prevent ; 
Their lessons nought — then here am I 
Think not my threatenings to defy. 
Swallow this, this thy last 'twill be. 
For with it thou must swallow me." 

5 Haggard his eyes, upright his hair, 
Remorse his lips, his cheeks despair ; 
With shaking nand the bewl he clasp'd. 
My meatless limbs his carcass grasp'd 
And bore it to the churchyard — ^where 
Thousands, ere I would call, repair. • 

6 Death speaks^-ah, reader, dost thou hear % 
Hast thou no lurking cause to fear? 

Has not o'er thee the sparkling bowl 
\5 
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Constant, eommanding, sly control? 
Betimes reflect, betimes beware — ? 
Though ruddy, healthful now and &ir, 
Before slow reason lose the sway, 
Reform — ^postponed another day, 
Too soon may mix with common cky. 



EXSRCISB 51. 

The plague in London. — RoTHELiiN. 

In its malignancy, it engrossed the ill of all other mal- 
adi^, and made doctors despicable. Of a potency eqtial 
to death, it possessed itself of all his armouries, and was 
itself the death of every other mortal distemper. The 
5 touch, yea, the very sigh| of the infected, was deadly ; 
and its signs were so sudden, that families seated in hap- 
piness at their meals have seen the plague spot begin 
to redden, and have wildly scattered themselves forever. 
The cement of society was dissolved by it Mothers, 

10 when they saw the sign of the infection on the babes at 
their bosom, cast them from them with abhorrence. 
Wild places were sought for shelter ; — some went into 
ships and anchored themselves afar off on the waters. 
But the angel that was pouring the vial had a foot on the 

15 sea, as well as on the dry land. No place was so wild, 
that the plaorue did not visit — ^none so secret that the 
auick-sigiited pestilence did not discover, none could fly 
tnat it did not overtake. 

It was as if Heaven had repented the making oi man* 

20 kind, and was shovelling them all into the sepulchre. 
Justice was forgotten, and her courts deserted. The ter- 
rified jailers fled from the felons that were in fetters — the 
innocent and the guilty leagued themsdves together, and 
kept within th^r priisons for safety ; — the grass grew in 

25 the market-places ; — the cattle wetit moaning up and down 
the fields, wondering what had become of their keepers : 
— the rooks and the ravens came into the towns, ana 
built their nests in the mute belfries; — silence was uni- 
versal, save when some. infected wretch was seen.claqi* 

30 ouring at a window. 

For a time all commerce was in coffins and shrouds; 
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but even that ended. Slurift tliere was none ; churches 
and chapels were open, but neither priests nor peni- 
tent entered ; all went to the chtfrnel-house. The sex- 

35 ton^ and the physician were cast into the seme deep and 
wide g^ave: — the testator and his heirs and executors 
were hurled from the same cart into the same hole to- 
gether. Fire became extinguished, as if its element 
too had expired: the seams of the sailorless ships yawn- 

40 ed to the sun. Though doors were open, and cofiers 
unwatched, there was no theft ; all oflfences ceased, and 
no calamity but the universal wo of the pestilence was 
heard among men. The wells overflowed, and the con- 
duits ran to waste ; the dogs banded themselves together, 

45 having lost their masters, and ran howlins over all the 
land ; horses perished of &mine in 4heir stalls ; old friends 
but looked at one another when they met, keeping them- 
selves &r aloof; creditors claimed no debts, and courtiers 
performed their promises; little children went wander- 

50 mg up and down, and numbers were seen dead in all 

. corners. Nor was it only in England that the plague so 

raged : it travelled over a third part of the whole earth, 

like the shadow of an eclipse, as if some dreadful thing 

had been interposed between the world and the sun- 

55 source of life. 

* * * At that epoch, for a short time, diere was 
a silence, a^nd every person in the street, for a moment 
stood still: London was as dumb as a churchvard. Afifain 
the souno of a bell was heard ; for it was that sound, so 

60 long unheard, which arrested the fugitive multitude, 

and caused their silence. At the third toll a universal 

shoMt arose, as when the herald proclaims the tidings of a 

great battle won, and then there was a second silence. 

The people fell on their knees, and with anthems of 

65 thankfulness rejoiced in the dismal sound of that tolling 
^death-bell; for it was a signal of the plague being so 
Ibated that men might again mourn for their friends, and 
-lallow their remains with the solemnities of burial 
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BatUt of Ihrodifw.^x^NOfiTiiiovs. 

The nirfrt passed slowly over the wakeful heads of 
the iiripatient combatants.' The morning of the 7th of 
September at length 'b^oke, and thousands beheld the 
dawn for the last time.-^*Phe moment was arrived, when 
5 the dreadful discharge df ,twt) ftdw^and cannon wa* to 
break the silence of expectatibn^ an<L ait^aiie 'at once al) 
the horrors of war. Generd' asthenttack seemed, the 
corps of Prince Bagration had. to snistmn die accnnHilat 
ing weight of nearly half the French arra^; and the de- 

10 termhiation shown by its cavalry was so dwsperrtlb, that 
they charged up to the mouth of the Russian guns. — 
Whole regiments of them, both horses and nien, were 
swept down by the cannon shot ; and all along the front 
of mgration's line, arose a breast-work oC dead and dy- 

15 11^. Napoleon ordered up fifty additional piecesi d( ar- 
tilfery, and a fresh division df rafantry, with severtd re- 
giments of dragoons. This new fbrce rushed on, over 
the bodies of their fallen countrymen, and did not allow 
themselves to be chebked until they reached the para- 

20 pets of the Russian works. Their vigorousonset over- 
turned with fierce slaughter every thing that oppOB^ 
diem, and obliged Bagration to fall bsarck nearer to the 
second line of the army. The rage of battle at this ciisis 
is not to be described. The thunder of a thousand 

its pieces of artillery was answered by the discharge of an 
equal number on the part of the Russians. A veil of 
smoke sirat out the combatants from the sun, and left 
them no other light to pursue the work of death than the 
flashes of musketry, which blazed in every direction. 

30 The sabres of iO,000 dragoons met each other, and 
clashed in the horrid gloom ; and the bristling points! of 
countless bayonets, bursting through the rolling vapjir, 
strewed the earth with heaps of slain. :" ^, 

Such was the scene for an extent of many wersts, ||^d * 

35 the dreadful contest continued without cessation until the * 
darkness of the night. — This closed that memorable day, 
and with it terminated the lives of eighty thousand human 
beings. The horses which lay on the ground, from right 
to left, numbered full 25,000. 
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40 Tbe next &y, aa^w Ld>aiime, yery <Btr1y in the raoni- 
iag, we returned to the field of battle. — In the space of 
a square league, almost eterf spat was covered with the 
kiUed a»d wmnded,^-On many places, the bursting of 
die abells had promiscuously heaped together men and 

4fib9a^s» 

.' fi^ut the most horrid spectacle was the interior of the 
faunas ^ idmoet all the wounded, who were able to drag 
themsdves along, had taken refuge there, to avoid the 
shot. These miserable wretches, heaped one upon an- 

50 other, aiKl almost suffocated with blood, uttering the 
most dteadful groans, and invoking death with piercing 
cries, eagerly besought us to put an end to their tor- 
meirtSb 



Exercise. 53. 

Skipibreck. — FREnBRicKSBURo '^Arena. 

In the winter of 1825 — lieCenant G ^ of the 

United States Navy, with his beautiful .wife (the most 
lovely female my eyes ever beheld) and in&nt child, 
embarked in a packet at Norfolk, bound to South Caro- 

5 lina. 'Tis true the weather w#is extremely cold, but as 
the wind was £iyourable, this mode of getting to their 
friends was not considered more hazardous, than the 
same trip by stages through the swamps and sands of 
the Carolina^ Besides, the vessel in wnich they sailed 

10 was a well known and popular trader, and had never 
encoimtered an accident in making her numerous voy- 
ages. For the first day and night after their departure, 
the wind continued &ir, and the weather clear ; but on 
the evening of the second day, they being then in sight 

15 of the coast of North Carolina, a severe gale sprung up 
from the northward and westward, and towards mid- 
night, the Captain, judging himself much &rther from the 
land than he really was, and dreading the gulf stream, 
hauler in for the coast; but with the intention, it is 

20 presumed, of laying to, when he supposed himself clear 

of the Gulf Lieut. G did not approve of the 

Captain's determination to stand in for land« and the 
result proved that his objections were well founded ; for 
about four A. M. the vessel grounded. Vain would it be 
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M to Qttampt a deMsnpcion of the h«rror yirhkh mm depict* 
•d in every eoQiytenanee whc* the uwM shoek, i»eca» 
sioned by the jtrildng of the vesfiers bottom, was ftr&t 
experieiiced. The terrors of such a tkvutthrk-eeaa be 
loiowii <m1j to those who have themseh^es been i^ip- 

SO wrecked. None others can have a tolerablflr jd^ of 
what passed in the minds of the wretched cvew^ as they 
gaMd with Ti^ant hopro# on the threatenifig elementTt 
ai>d felt that their irail bavk mtist soon, perhaps the 
BeH thmnp, he dashed to pieces, and they left nt the 

Umetey of the billows, with not even a plmmk between 
^emselves and eternity 1 First oomes the thvffliiMng 
of the vesset^-next the breaking of the raging surge 
over her sides — ^then the receding for an instant <^ the 
waves, causing the vessel to careen on her beam ends — 

40 and lastly, the crashing of the spars and timbers by the 
returning rollers — the whole exhibiting a scene of con- 
fusion and horror, of which the most vivid language 
could afibrd but a cold and faint picture. But awful as 
this is, cheerless ba are the shipwrecked sailor's pros- 

45 pects, what are his feelings compared to the agpony of a 
ibnd husband and father, who clasps in a last embrace his 
little world, his b^oved wife and child ! 

Although consciooa of the hopelessness of his situa- 
tion — that to remain By the vessel was death! and to 

00 seek the shore, which, noW that the day began to dawn, 
had become visible, was scarcely less perilous; still 
every feeling of his noble nature prompted him to action. 
My friend was a seaman, and a brave one : accustomed 
to danger, and quick in seizing upon every meana of 

55 rescuing the unfortunate. But noitf, icho were the un- 
fertunate that called upon him for rescue? who were 
they whose screama were heard louder than the roaring 
d^nents, imploring that aid which no human power 
could afford themt His wife and child! O! heart- 

60 rending agony ! But why attempt to describe what few 
catt' imagine? The subject is too appalling to admft of 
amplification. In a word, then, the only boat which 
could be got at v^'as manned by too gallant tars. Mrs. 
G - and child, and its nurse, were lifted into it — 

^5 it was the thought of desperation ! The freight was 

already too much. Mr. Q '- saw this, and knew 

that the addition of himself would diminish the chances 
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of the boat reaching the shore in ssifety ; and mucli ap 
he deplored the necessity — horrible as was the a]tema» 

70 tive — he himself gfave the o^der ; — ** Push offj and make 
for the land, my brave laik!'' — the lasi words which 
ever passed his lips ! The order was obeyed ; but ere 
the little boat had proAeded fifty yards, (aboyt half the 
distance to the beach) it was struck on the quarter by a 

75 roller, capsized, and boat, passengers, and all, enveloped 
for a time, in the angry surge ! The wretched htisband 
saw but too distinctly what seemed to be the destruc- 
tion of that all he held dear 1 But here, alas, and for- 
ever, were shut out from him all sublunarj'' prospects I 

80 He fell upori tho deck powerless — senseless — a corpse ! 
the victim of a sublime sensibility 1 But what became 
of the unhappy wife and child ? The answer shall be 

brief; Mrs. G was borne through the breakers 

to the shore, by one of the brave sailors ; the nnrse was 

85 thrown upon the beach, with the drowned in&nt grasped 

in her arms. The nurse survived. Mrs. G was 

taken to a hut senseless— continued delirious many days, 
but finally recovered her senses, and Wirti them a <SM]^ 
scioasness of the awful catastroplie which in a iw^mrat 

90 made her a ch^ lbi»ess widow. 



Exercise 54. 
The Bucket. — A Cold- Water Song. — WooDwoKTii, 

1 How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood ! ^ 

When fond recollection presents them to view ; 
The orchard, the Tneadow, the deep tangled wild-woodi 
, And every loved spot which tny infancy knew ; 
Xhe wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood by it. 

The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell ; 
The cot of li'y father, the dairy-house nigh it. 
And e'en the rude bucket which hung in the well ; 
The old oaken bucket — the iron-bound bucket — 
The moss-covered bucket, which hung in the w^ll. 

2 That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure — 

For often at noon, when returned from tho field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
I'he purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
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' How ardent I seized it with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white pebbled bottom it fell ; 
Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well ; 
The old oaken bucket — the iron-bound bucket— 
The moss-covered bucket%rose from the well. 

3 How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 
'As poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips ! 
Not a fuir, blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 

Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And now, fiir removed from that lovM situation. 

The tear of regret wjU intrusively swell, 
As fency reverts to joay father's plantation. 

And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well ; 
The old oaken bucket — the iron-bound bucket — 
The moss-covered bucket, which hangs in the well 



Exercise 55. 

A^udott of Judge Marshall. — Winchester Republican 

It is not long since a gentleman was travelling in one 

of the counties of -Virginia, and about the close of the 

day stopped at a public house, to obtain refreshment and 

spend tne night. He had been there but a short time, be- 

6 fore an old man alighted from his. gig, with the apparent 

intention of becoming his fellow guest, at the same house. 

As the old man drove up, he observed that both the shafts 

, of his gig were broken,- and that they were held together 

by withes formed from the bark of a hickory sapling. — 

10 Our traveller observed further, that, he was plainly clad, 
that his kneebuckles were loosened and that something 
like tiegligence jpervaded his dress. Conceiving Lim to 
be one of the honest yeomanry of our land, the cmirte- 
sies of strangers passed between them, and they entered 

16 the tavern. It was about the same tfme that an addition 
of three or four young gentlemen was made to their num- 
ber — most, if not all of them of the legal profession. 
As soon as they became conveniently accommodated, 
the conversation was turned by one of the latter upon 

20 an eloquent harangue which had that day been displayed 
at the bar. It was replied by the other, that he had 
witnessed the same day, a degree of eloquence, no doubt 
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eqtial, but that it was from the pulpit Something like 
a sarcastic rejoinder was made to the eloquence of the 

25 pulpit; and a warm and able altercation ensued, in 
w]iich the merits of the Christian religion became the 
subject of discussion. — From six o'clock, until 'eleven, 
the young champions yielded the sword of argument, 
adducing with ingenuity and ability every thing that 

30 could be said pro- and con. During this protracted pe- 
riod, the old gentleman listened with all the meekness 
and modesty of a child ; as if he was adding new infor- 
BUition to the stores of his own mind ; or perhaps he 
was observing with philosophic eye the Acuities of the 

35 youthfiil mind, and how new energies are evolved hy 
repeated action ; or, perhaps, with patriotic- emotion, he 
vna reflecting upon the future destinies of his country^ 
«nd on the rising generation upon whom these future 
destisiee must devolve ; ar, most probably, with a sent] 

40 oient of moral and religious feeling, he was collect* 
mg an argument which, (characteristic of himself) no 
art would be " able to elude, and no force to resist." 
Our traveller remained a spectator, and took no part in 
what was said. 

45 At last, one of the young men, remarking that it was 
impossible to combat with long and established preju- 
dices, wheeled around, and with some fianiliarity, ex- 
claimed, ** Well, my old gentleman, what think you ol 
these things V^ F, saia the traveller, a streak of vivid 

50 lightning had at that moment crossed the roo^n, their 
amaz^nent could not have been greater than it was 
with what followed. The most eloquent and unanswer- 
able appeal was made for nearly an hour, by the old 
gentleman, that he ever heard or read. So perfect was 

55 his recollection, that every argument urged against the 
Christian religion was met in the order in which it was 
advanced. Hume's sophistry on the subject of miracles, 
was, if possible, more perfectly answered, than it had 
already been done by Campbell. And in the whole 

60 lecture there was so much simplicity and energy, pathos 

J and sublimity, (hat not another word was uttered. An 

• attempt to describe it, said the traveller, would be an 

attempt to paint the sunbeams. It was now a matter ot 

curiosity and inquiry, who the old gentleman was. The 

65 traveller concluded thai it was the preacher from whom 
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the pulpit eloquence was heard — ^but bo-*-U was the 
Chjev Justice of the United States. 



Exercise 56. 

The First and Last Ticket. — MHjuscript of a Criminai^ 

Part I. 

My firsl ticket was a blank. I was persuaded b^ a 

friend to buy it, who tempted me by holding up to view 

the glittering prize, and exciting my hopes of obtainring 

it. I was not disappointed at the result of my purckase^ 

$ although a curse involuntarily burst from my lips when 

I first learned it. I hardly thought of dra^ving a high 

^ 'prize ; yet the possibility of being so fortunate k^ my 
mind in a constant, burning excitement. I was a young 
man then, and could iU afford to lose the cost of the 

10 ticket However, I comforted myself with the reflec- 
tion, that experience must be paid for. I also maib a 
^determination that I would not be so foolish again. I 
kept it unbroken for six months : yet all that tkne tiiere 
was a whispering in my ear — " try agam^ pou may be 

15 more fortunate^ It was the whispering of my evil gen- 
ius — ^and I obeyed it. 1 bought part of a ticket and drew 
five hundred. I had previously to this, being in a good 
situation, and with every prospect of doing well in the 
world, engaged myself to Etiza Berton, a young lady 
20 who had long possessed my affections. She was one 

no, I will not, I cannot speak of her as she 

waa. Well, shortly after my good fortune— I should 
say misfortwne — I married her. I was considerably ela- 
teck with my luck, and treated my friewds freely. I did 

25 not however buy any tickets at that time, though strong- 
ly urged. One evening, afler I had been, married some 
months. I went out to visit a friend, intending to return 
m the course of an hour. On the way to my friend's 
house, I passed a lottery ofHce. It was brilKantly light- 

30 ed up, and in the windows were temptingly displayed 
schemes of chance, and Invitations to purchase. I lyid 
not tried my luck since my marriage, and had given up 
buying tickets. As I passed by the window of the of- 
fice my eye cAUght the following, in illuminated letters 

85 and figures — " $10,000 prize will be heard from this 
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night Tickets $5." I hesitated a moment, th«fi walk- 
ed on — • who knows hut what I may get it ?* I 
aaid to myself. I stopped — turned ahout — still hesita- 
ting — *^ Try again/ I heard, and retracing my steps, I 

40 went into the office. A numher of my acquaintances 
were sitting there smoking. — The vender gave me a 
cigar, and after a while asked me if I should not like 
to try my luck in the lottery, which he was expecting 
every moment to hear from ; his clerk having gone out 

45 to await the opening of the mail. So saying he hand- 
ed me out a pj ckage of quarters, which he prevailed on 
rae to take, and pay twentV-five doHars ; the price he sold 
them at. The clerk soon after came in with a list of the 
drawing; and I left the office that evening, one thou- 

50 sand dollars hetteroff than when I entered. But where 
for? For home? No— for the tavern; M went for a 
treat. At midnight, I went home to my anxious, sleep- 
less wife, in a fit of intoxication. This Mas her first ' 
experience. • * • • • , • • 

65 A week went hy, and Eliza hegan to smile again. 

The excitement I was in th«t night, she admitt^ as an 

excuse for my conduct. But she tenderly advised me, 

nay, on her knees in the stillness of our cnamher, every 

. night she implored GoJ to have me in his keeping, — to 

60 preserve me from temptation. I was ashamed of mjBeii; 

and I solemnly swore to ahstain altogether from tickets. 

My wife was herself again. Months passed away ; — a 

^ jharge was entrusted to my keeping — a holy chalrge. I 

was presented with a son. He took his father's name. 

65 TLank God ! he will not bear his sorrows — ^his shame I 
I was happy as man need be for a year. Business nros* 
pered — I enjoyed good health, ana was blessed tnth a 
happy home where all was peace. 

Part II. 

I said I was happy — I was at times ; but there was a 
secret thirst within m^ for riches — and yet I was not ava- 
rieious — ^nor wa^ I parsimonious. But the desire had 
been awakened — ^the hope been encouraged, that, by 
5 venturing -little, much might be had^ and although by 
lottery gambling, yet a burning thought of gain— of gain 
by lotteries — agitated me day -and night In the day 
time, when about my business, the thought that by ven- 
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turiag a few dollars I might draw enough to Biake me 

*€ indef^ndent of labour — ^to allow me to live at ease, was 
uppermost in my mind; and every night I received a 
large sum of prize money. — I strove to banish such 
desires from my mind ; but they haunted me like an evil 
spint 

15 About eighteen months after taking my oath, a grand 
$chtne was advertised to be drawn on a certain day in 
my own town. I felt a strong nrop^nsity to try my 
luck again. I was importuned by friends- to buy 
tickets — the scheme was so good — the chance of success 

20 w|is so great ; but I thought of the oath I had taken, and 
was firm in my denial. The day of drawing drew nigh. 
The vender who sold me the prize urged me to take a 
few tickets — I was also urged bv others— even in the 
presence of my wife. But I resisted it She, trusting 

25 me, said not a word — she knew my oath was pledged 
—she knew that I remembered it, — and she haa confi- 
dence in my keeping it sacred. She only gave a glance 
of pleasure, it may be triumph, as she heard me refuse 
my fipiend's invitation. — That night I dreamt that a par- 

30 ticular number woidd be a fortunate one— that I purchas- 
ed it, and it came up the highest prize. When I arose in 
the morning my firmness was a little shaken — it was the 
day of drawinfif. A friend came into my store in the 
foreDOon and showed me a parcel of tickets ; amongst 

85 th^oi I saw the number of my dream ! He. offered them 
to me — I forgot myself — I mocked my God — I broke 
my oath ; I did not stay in the hoi^se at noon any iSnff- 
er than to hurry through with my dinner. My Mrifc s 
presence was a burden to me; her happy sipile'discom- 

40 fitted me, and her cheerful tones went to my heart like a 
reproach. From that day her presence was a curse tc 
me ; — not that I loved her less — ^not that she had chang- 
ed — ^but how could I stand before her, perjured as I was, 
and she the while not doubting my innocence — ^how 

45 could I without feeling my unholiness? A thousaad times 
that forenoon did I resolve to seek my friend -and return 
him the ticket, and so ofien did t break them. Con- 
science smote heavily. . But the prize, thought I,%rill 
check it Fool, to think paltry gold would reconcile 

50 an ofi*ended Gk>d — would buy on punishment 1 The 
lottery was drawn that afternoon. That evening I sat 
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alone witk Biy wife in her room. She was talking^ of the 
ibUy of dome men, in not beings contented wkh whal they 
possessed, and for being ever on the seareh for more. 

H ' How many hearts have been agitated— wotmd ap (o the 

highest puh, this afternoon, in hopes of drairinga prize,' 

said she. What ceuld I. do? I was therec aM bad t* 

Usten to her, akhoagh each word s^med like a biiming 

• coal sit my heart. She continaed— 

60 *Aad how ma»y hare spent that, which shoald have 
goivs for bread and clothing for their fiuniHes-^aad for 
what? For a vain hope of obtaining more! for a piece 
of mefs coloured paper«l And think you, my husband, 
-there has been no vows violated, no oatitt broken, this 

65 tAermofrnV I made uo answer, and she went <m — * If 
there are any syh, and if the^r have been unfertanate, 
how bitter mast w their disappointment, and how doufcly 
keen their remorse ! Are you not, David, belter pleased 
with yoarself this evening for not buybg tickets — allow- 

76 ing you had aot pledged your oath not to meddle with 
them— *4h8n you would have been, had ^ou purchased 
them and made money by it! * Thus (nd the womad 
talk to me, as though I were as pure aad gamiest as her- 
self. She knew not that at the mom^ her words were 

75 like daggers to my heart — that at every nbotion of her 
lips ray soul writhed in a^ony; — ^he knew not that my 
pocket book was crammed with the accure^ tickets^-^ 
Sltmk tickets! And when she poured out her soul in 
prayer that night, she knew not that he, for whom she 

80 prayed, dared not listen to her words, but stofipid his ears. 
Soitvv^s.- • • • *** * . 

* Do, my dear husband stay, at home, the evening 
this week 1 You shall read to me^ or I will read to youl 
come, keep me company this evening/ Thus said my 

M wifo one evening, as she took me afRsctiokiate^ by the 
arm, a tear at the same time filling her eya Brute that 
I was ! I shook her off repulsively, scarcely deigning 
h* a i^y as I went out I was an altered man — my 
innocence had departed from me — I had perjuted my- 
self My oath once broken I still continued to break it 

90 Not a lottery was drawn but that I had some chance 

in it. Ill luck attended me. Blanks — ^blanks wet^d my 

aortion. Still I kept on. Most of my hou*s were spent 

m Itttterr ofRfces. I rt^locted my Basinsid— deljts ac 

16 
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95 comukUed — ^wants came upon ine; ajod I hmd notking 
to satisfy them with but a hope — a hope, that at the next 
drawing I should be lucky. As cares increased I went 
to a tavern for relief. Remorse gnawed at my heail 
like a worm. It had drank up aU mv happiness. When 

100 i first broke my oath I thought gold would still myeon- 
scieQce. Gold I had none, so I attempted to ease it by 
strong drink. Rum burnt up my tender feelings-Hoiy 
better sature ; but it only added to the quenchless fire 
that was raging at my heart It was not uncomsioa for 

1 05 me at this stape, to get intoxicated every night. Oft have 
I staggered home to my patient, dying Eliza — ^ibr my 
conduct was roakijAg sad inroads on a constitution natu- 
rally delicate ; and without a shadow of cause fell to 
abusing her. What insuk and misery has not that wo- 

1 10 man endured ! and all brought on \y me^ her husband, 
her protector 1 About this time our child died I dare 
not think of his deatb--thow it was brought on. The 
poor child might have liyed longer-»*^rhapa he might 
— but be con^lained of being cold sometimes, of want- 

1 15 ing clothes ; and sometimes his cry for bread was vain. 
It was a great ;shock to my wife ; and her gradual idl- 
ing, day by day sobered me, and made me ^oughtfol. 
But what had I to do with uJlecUon*? The past was 
made up of sharp. points, and. when I turned to it I i^s 

120 pierced ! and the future — 'what could I anticipaitf what 
wa3 there in store for me 2 So I closed my ears — shut 
my heart to the starving copditicm of Eliza, and beean^e 
a brunajC^in. • . • • • 

\ Part IIL 

It was in the evening of a wet, cloudy day, that I sal- 
lied forth from my boarding hovel, to shame uid sin, to 
learn the fate of my last ticket Ta obtain k« I had to 
dispose of a Bible, which belonged to my late wife— my 
5 depd Eliza — and which was^the dying gift of her mo- 
ther. It was the last thing that I held that had beionfif- 
ed to her. One by one, had I disposed of what little 
effects she lefl, to gratify uiy passion for drinking and 
gambling. I had lost all feelmgs of shame. My wife 
10 had been dead two years. 

The ticket I. now had was to seal my fate. I had 
f^pi more than one day to obtain means to purchase 
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hj I had eTen stmted my drink for means, so strong 
was my passion for gambling. Well, I went into the 

15 office and called for the prize list At a glance I saw 
my hopes were Castrated ; and crashing the list con- 
vulsively in my hand, I muttered a deep 09kh and stdked 
out of the office. That ticket indeed sealed my fiite. 
' The world owes me a living, and a livinc^ I will have ! ' 

20 I said to myself as I turned away with a despairing 
heart and walked up the street My mind was sud^nly 
made up to a strong purpose. ' There is money ! ' I said 
between mv teeth, as I sauntered along m^itating some 
desperate dfeed. I knew not the time of night ; it was 

)ft5.1ate, however, for the stores were all closed, when a man 
brushed by me. < As he passed I saw it was the vender 
of tickets--<-the mun who had sold me the- first and last 
ticket 1-^the man to whotn I had paid dollar after dol- 
lar, until all was gone. He had a trunk in his hand, 

30 and was probably going home; * This mati,' thought 
I, 'has received from me even to the last birthing; 
shall not I be justified in compelling hira to return a 
part ? at least ought be not to be made to give me some- 
thing to relieve H»y misery-^o keep me from starving? ' 

S5 Such was my reasoning, as I buttoned my jacket and 
sk>wly followed him. Before reaching his house» he 
^ad to pass over a lonely space, where there were no 
houses, and at that time of tne night but little passing. 
He had gone over half this space, when I stepped 

iO quickly and warily behind him ; and gra^U| with one 

hand his collar and with the other his trHBim a gruff 

voice demanded his money. The wordsi^pre barely 

uttered before I was grappled by the throat. He was a 

* strong man, and he had a dangerous hold. I put forth 

i5 all my strength to shake off bis grasp, striking him at 
the Same time in Uie fece and breast, but without avail-^ 
he still kept hw hold. Finding that something decisive 
must be done, for I could with difficulty breathe, I 
shaped him round the middle, and giving him a sud- 

50 den jerk we both fell to the ground. I fell underneath 
and he had me in his power. I struggled in vain to 
free iwyself He still heW me bj' the throat, and he be- 
gan to cry for assistance. — ^What was to be done ? I had 
a jack knife in my pocket — there was no time for reflec- 

55 tion— my left hand was free — it was the work of a mo- 
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iftMil— tbe liot bfeod spirted from hia heart full in my face. 
Hii hold rdaxed, and giving a terrible groan he rolled 
Qii tile ground in agony. I sprang upon my feet and 
snatched the trunk ; as I moved away in the darkness, 

6d the death nUtle m the throat of my Tictim came fearfully 
vpofi my ears. 

What followed until I found myself chained in this 
dungeon I know not. I have a faint recollection of fly- 
XBg from the spot «where lay the dying man ; of being 

66 aroused in the morning by the officers of justice ;-*-6f a 
court room, whiNe were displayed the trunk found in my 
possessicMi, and a knife taken from the breast of the corpse 
with my name on the handle. I have a more distinct 
lecoHeetion of an aAer trial and of a condemnation ; and 

TO to-morrow the jailer tells me i am t^die — ^to be publicly 
exeenled. I acknowledge the justice of my punishment 
■^-^I deserve death j and may God show mercy to him 
wiu> shewed no mercy! 

ExERcisc 57. 
Death at the Toilet — Diary of a Physician. 
** Why what in the world can Charlotte be doing all 
this while?" inquired her mother. She limned— *^ I 
have not heard her moving for the taat 'three quarters of 
an hour ! Til call the maid and ask." She rung the 
5 bdt, and the servant appeared. 

•^Bethr, Miss J is not gone yet, is shel" -Go 

^K-^room, Betty, and see if she wants any thing, 

fyk it's half past nine o'clock," said Mrs. J——. 

a;|^nt accordingly went up stairs, and knocked at 

aroom door, once, twice, thrice, but received no 

There was a dead silence, except when the 

wind shook the window. Could Miss J-' have MXett 

asleep ? Oh I impossible t She knocked again, but un- 
successfully as before. She became a little flustered ; and 
15 after a moment's pause opened the door and entered. 
There was Miss J— — sitting at the glass. " Why 
ma'am ! " commenced Betty in a petulant tone, walking 
up to her, **here have I been knocking for these ^Vfd 

minutes, and " Betty staggered, horror struck to the 

20 bed, and uttering a loud shriA, alarmed Mrs. J , who 

instantly tottered up stairs, almoast palsied with fright, 
Miss J was dead ! 
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I was there within a hw minutes, for my hovme was 
not more than two streets distant It was a a%n ny 

25 night in March : ^and the desolate aspect <^ thii%i^ftith- 
oiit — deserted streets — the dreary howling of the Kfind; 
and the incessant pattering of tho vain — ^oemtrUMited to 
cast a gloom oyer my mind, when connected wkh the 
fntetligence of the awifut event that had smnmbned me 

SO out, which was deepened mto horror by the spectacle I 
was doomed to witness. On reaching the house, * I 

round Mrs. J in violent hysterics, surrounded by 

several of her neighbors who had been called to her as- 
sistance. I repaired ^o |he sceire of death, and beheld 

35 what I never shall forget. The room was occupied by 
a white-cirrtained bed. There was but one window, 
and before it was a table, on which stood m looking 
glass, hung with a little white drapery ; and Tarious 
paraphernalia of the toilet lay scattered about— ^ns, 

40 broaches, curling-papers, ribbands, gloves, &c. Au arm 

chair was drawn to this table, and in it sat Miss J 

stone dead. Her head rested upon her right hand, her 
elbow supported^ by the table; while her left hung down 
by her side, grasping a pair of curling irons.^ — ^Each of 

45 her wrists was encircled by a iShowy gilt bracelet She 
was dressed in a white muslin frock, with a little bor- 
dering of blonde. Her face was turned towards the 
glass, which by the light of the expiring candle, reflect- 
ed 'with frightful fidelity • the clammy, faed features, 

50 daubed with rouge and carmine— the fiulen lower jaw-^ 
and the eyes directed full hrto the g^ss, with a cold 
stare, that was appallin£rr On examining tfaecq^nte- 
nance more' narrowly, I thought I detected the traces* ot 
a smirk of conceit and self complacency, which not even 

55 the palisying touch of death could wholly obliterates 
The hair of the corpse, al^mooth and glj^jr, was curl- 
ed with elaboftrtfe piWIimf^ *^nd the i^ggn/ sallow 
neck was encircled with a string of gU^bu^P^arls. 
The ghastly visage of death thus }e^ld|^PMHK:h the 

60 tinselry of fashion — the " vain show" of aWficialjoy— 
was a horrible mockery of the fooleries of life ! 

Indeed it was a most humAiating and shocking spec- 
tacle. Poor creature! struck dead in the very act of 
sacrificing at the shrine of female vanity! 

65 On examination of the body, we found that death had 

16* 
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been oecMtoned by disease- of tke hecurt Her ]ife might 
iMPe bemi piotracted, possibly for years, had she but 
d||Bitf my ad7ice, and that of her mother. I have seen 
dOuiy hundreds of eor^paefi, as well in the calm compo- 
to sure of natural 4eatli, as mangled aod distorted by vk> 
lence ; but uever hare I seen so startling a satire upon 
human, Tanity, so repuluve. unsightly, and loathsome a 
^pieisUiele, as a carpM dressed for -a ball ! 



EXERCISBS 58. 

Sahhaik Schools. — Frslinohuysen. 

We hare witnessed, with grateful interest, the progress 
of Sabbath school instruction. Evety year has furnished 
some fipesh proo& of its substantial benefits. Take a 
single illustratioii in your city ; a recent investigation 
5 itticettained that of twefre thousand children who had shar- 
ed in the Uessings of this institution, not one had ever 
been arraigaed for erime. This is a, volume of com- 
mendation ; but, sir, it is only the beginning of good. 
The next age will witness some of the fulness of its raer- 

10 cies, when these children shall take our places, and as- 
sume upon Ihem the duties of men and citizens.. 

I hasten to the iqipropriate business of this evening. 
A noble impulse has been given to this sacred cause in 
a neighbcHnbg city ; it has reached the friends of truth* 

IS and awakened a kindred spirit here. The moral condi- 
tion and prospects -of the West — the influence which it 
w^l vwry soon ex<»t in the public councils of our coun- 
try, and its own distinel claims^ as an important part of 
Qursolws, combined a weight of interest in its behalf 

20 thai has attracted general coneem and distinguished 
lib«DaHty. I advert to the jia re, that will soon be 

^ taken h^j^^e^ iBlley%P^^ttf§^^sii^^ in our national 
eoi^MjB^ ' <Sir, the children will after a few more years, 
givdWI %^ *t« the mother. This infant West, is.fast 

d^atteiiningiSGra giant's dimensions; and its power will ba 
tremendous, unless controlled by principle. Washing- 
tjCHi, who had studied the human character under many 
diversities, came to the full conviction, that no princi- 
ple cbuld be safi^ly trusted, which did not flow ^om a 

iO sense of leligious obligation; and an infinitely greater 
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dMa Wtahiiij9t<m had ages bdbre prochimed the same 
tjsmh. In this i^^dli^ of the West, 4ijmar€b of foor mitr 
■ UoBsof iseemeiit have with astonishic^ rapidity peopled . 
the fiufcst regions of oar republic ; and the eventful 

8^ qoMtidn 1e be resoliTed is, how we shall motft hai^il^ 
tehion ike elemeats of these rising cooimunities ; whether 
hf owf -bttdgnnnt regards, they sfaalV aid to strengthen 
the eords of onr union, whether they shall eherish the 
principles of private and puUic virtue, or whether 

40 by our neglect, they shsil be left to exhi^ the melan- 
choly speetade of universal . deg^ieraey of manners, 
mpong a people, but yesterday bom into po^ieal exist* 
enee; Sir, thb is the true, lionest question. We can- 
net and we ought not to evfide k. It is put to us as 

4$ Ohristiant and as American citizena These amster states 
^the West possess capacities for good or evil, that can- 
not be trifled with or disregarded Rightly influenced, 
immense blessings will reward our philanthropy — but 
. AoM. we asifier them to grown on, with no moral cul- 

50 ture, foods of wicl^doess will by and by eoneoTer upon 
us, that will sweep away the kst vestiges of hojpe and 
freedom. I kt^y heard from a distinguished citizen of 
that sediaii of the Union, the eWl, and the antidote in one 
short i^^btenca While dejdori ng the frequent occurrence 

5&«f stnei murders^-^-sometimes by men high in oflkial 
atatioBii, he remarked, that dke terrors of law interposed 
no check, and that his hope reifted in the reformation 
of public sentiment: there, said he, the mischief 
receives its countenance and there we must look for its 

60 corrective. This w'as the language of truth and sober-' 
ness. When th% late moif«inent in Philadelphia, was 
announced, it was hailed as the harbinger of incalculable 
blessings. A fountain was to be opened, whose health- 
ful streams would send forth richer benefits to the vallevs 

65 of the Mississijpqpi, than all their majestic rivers. The 
Sunday schools will reform that perverted public opinion, 
that sanctions the deeds of the transgressor. They will 
purify the elemients of society; they will arrest the 
torrent of corruption^ erect the standards of sound 

"^0 i^inciples, and, by the blessing of heaven, * save the 
countiy, and perpt^uate her li^rties. A causst thus 
exahed in its aims, this evening addresses itself to 

' . tha philanthropy of a generous people. It becomes 
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not a stranger to press thia suit^ U bafits the oecMion, 

75 however, to amy of k, that a nobler 4Bhanty eould not well 
eng;age our sympathies. To raise an empire of imHior- 
tal betogs to the dignity of virtuoBS freemen; to send 
ibrth moral influences unongthemtthat shaii establisii 
the basis of political prosperity ) that shall raise a protec- 

80 tion around the saered privileges of -the ftr«si4e, aad se- 
cure the hearth and the akar from r«de inva»on. And 
more than this — to open to them the path^'ay to « bless- 
ed imnftortality, to fill up time with soeial comforts, to 
gild its close with consolation » and crown the whole with 

S5 imperii^iable happiness. Sir, -what ale earthly sceptres 
— ^what is human weahh and greatness, compared with 
such a yision? And in the just hope that it may^ short- 
ly be realised, who can kmger grasp his gold ? Wheto 
or how can wealth accomplish for us, more substantial 

90 OT sublime pleasures. Patriotism in its boldest concep- 
tions, cannot aspire to a purer bliss thatt thk — To ele- 
vate an extensive region of ei^rprishag men, to secure 
them from the wasteful influence of irreligioR snd crkne ; 
and bring up millions, of our fellow men, to the pUTi^ of 

95 a virtuous community. Sir, feilure in i^uch an enter- 
prise, would be na common privil^ga. But We need noi; 
fiiil. The MthAil consecration of our beat efibrta, is 
destined to demolish the throne of the prince of darkness : 
and honored will be the humblest man, permitted to raise 

100 a finger ia the work. i . 



Exsftciss 59. , 

Tlu folly and wickedness of irar.— Knox. 

Two poor mortals, elevated with the distinction of a 
golden bauble on their heads, called a crown, take ofienee 
at each other, without any reason, or with the very bad 
on,e of wishing for an opportunity of aggrandizing them- 

5 selves by making reciprocal depredations. The crea- 
tures of the court, and the leading men of the jmtion, 
who artf usually under the influence of the court, resolve 
(for it is their interest) to support their royal mast^, 
and are never at a loss to invent some colourable pre- 

10 tence for engaging the nation in war. Taxes of the 
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most burdensome kitid are leTied, soldiers are coUected, 
so as to leave a paucity of husbandmen ; reviews and 
encamimmts suceeed ; and at ItsBlt fifteen or cweuty 
thou^nd men meet on a plain, and coolly shed each 

15 other's blood, without the smallest personal animesity, 
or the shadew of a proTeeatioa. The kings, in th«> 
meantime, and tiie £ andees, who -have enjoyed thes^ 
poor innocent victim i to shocH bullets ait 'eacii other's 
headi^, remain quietl / at home, and amuse ^mselves, 

20 in the intervals of balls, hunting sehemes, and pleasures 
of every species, with reading at the fireside, and over ^ 
cup of chocolate, the despatches from the army, and the 
news in the Extraordinary Gazfette. If the King of 
Prussia ivere nof at the head of some of the best 

25 troops in the world he would be judged more worthy of 
being tried, and condemn dd, at the Old Bailey, than any 
shedder of .blood who ever died by a haKer. But he 
is a king ; but he is 4 hero ; — ihose names fascinate us, 
and we enroll the butcher of mankind among their 

30 benefactors. ^ 

When one considers the dreadful circumstances that 
attend even victories, ooe cannot help! bei^g . a little 
shocked at the exultation which they occasion. I have 
often thought it would be a laughable scene, if there 

35 were not tae mueh of the melancholy in it, when a circle 
of eager poUticiant have met to congmtulate each 
other on a piece 4)f good news just at rtvied. Every eye 
sparkles with delight ; every voice is raised in announc- 
ing the happy event And whait is the cause of all this 

40 joy? and for what are our windows, illaminated, bonfires 
kindled, bells rung, and feasts celebrated ? We have 
had a successful engagement. We have left a thousand 
of the enemy dead on the field of battle, and only nine 
hundred of our countrymen. Charming news ! it was a 

45 glorious battle! But before you give loose to your 
laptures, pause awhile ; and consider, that to eVery one 
of these nineteen hundred, life was no less sweet tfian it 
is to you ; that to the far greater part of them there pro- 
bably were wives, fathers, mothers, sons, daughters, sis- 

50 ters, brothers and friends, all of whom are at this mo- 
ment bewailing that event which occasions yoiir foolish 
and brutal triumph. 
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£xKmci«B 60. > 
/^The Warri&r. — Haebingbi^ 0¥ Psaok. 

1 A gallant form is pasung by, 

Tbe plume h&oaa oner kie 'ordly brow ; 
A thoysand tongues bare rai ed on bigb 

His song of ^iumpb now. 

Yomig kwws are b(»dins^ roimd bis w»y« 

And age makes bare his locks of gray. 

■«» 

2 Fair forms have lent t^eir daddest sm^le, 

White hands have waVd the conqueror on, 
And flowers have decked his path the while» 

By gentle fingers strewn. 
SoA tones have cheered him, and the brow 
Of beauty beams, uncover i now. 

3 The bard hath waked the s6ng fbr him. 

And ponrM his boldest nunS)eTs forth ; 
The wine cup, sparkling to the brim 

Adds frenzy to the itiirth ; 
And every tdngue, alid cveiy Sye, 
Does homage to the posset by. 

4' (<) The gallant steed tfeads proadly 4my 

His fi>ot falls firmly now, as when 
In strife that iron heel went down 

Upon the hearts of m^ ; 
And fbremost in the ranks of strife, 
Trod out the l&st, dim spftrk of life. 

5 Dream they pf th^se — the glad and gay. 
That b^ around the conquerpr's path ? 

The horrors of the conflict day — 
The gloomy field of d^th — 

The ghastly si^n — ^the severed h^ad — 

The rdven stooping o'er the dead? 

5 Diirk thoughts and f^rful I yet they bring 

No terrors to the trtumph hour, 
Nor stay the reckless worshipping 

Of blended crime and power. 
The feir of form, the mild of mood, 
Do honor to the man of blood. 
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7 Men — ChristiaBS ! pltuse — the air ye breatiie, 

Is poisoned by your idol now ; 
And will ve turn to him, and wreftthe 

Your chaplets round his brow ? 
Nay, call his darkest dee^is sublime? 
And smile assent to giant crnae f 



EXSBCISK 61. 
Death of Ashmun. — Mrs. Sioourney. 

1 (— )Whose is yon sable bier? ^ ' 

Why move the throng so slow ? 
Why doth that lonely mother's tear 

In sudden anguish flow 7 
Why is that sleeper laid 

To rest in m^inhood's pride ? 
How gain'd his cheek such pallid sha^de — ? 

I spake, — hut none replied. 

2 (ij) The hoarse wave murmur^ low, 

The distant surges roar'd ; — 
And o'er the sta in tones of wo 

A deep response was pour*d ; 
I heard sad Africk mourn 

Uj)on her billowy strand ; — 
A shield was from her bosom torn. 

An anchor from her hand. — 

8 ( — ) Ah! well I know thee n5w, 

Though foreign suns would trace 
Deep lines of death upon thy brow, 

Thou friend of misery's race ; — 
Their l^der when the bjast 

Of ruthless war swept by. 
Their t^ch^r when the storm was past, 

Their guide to worlds on high. — 

4 Spirit of P6wer, — pass 5n ! — 
Thy homeward wing is free ;-^ 

EartJi m&Y not claim mee for her son, — 
She hath no chain for tkee>^ 

fhil might not bow thdo down,— 
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Nor sorrow chock thy race,— 
Nor pleasure win thy birthright crowB»— ^ 
Qo to thy awn bmt plaoe.-^ 



Eksacivs 62. 

Love of Appkmst. — HAwfis. 

To be insensible to public opioion, or to the estimation 
in which we are held by others, indicates any thing, 
rather than a good and gt!ftero«s spirit. It is indeed the 
mark of a low and worthless character;— devoid of ,prin- 
5 ciple, and therefore devoid of shame. A young man is 
not far from ruin, when he can say, without blushing, 1 
dotUt care what otiiers think of me. 

But to have a proper regard to public opinion is one 
thing; to make that opinion our ri>le of action is quite 

10 another. The one we may cherish consistently with 
the purest virtue, and the most unbending rectitude; 
the other w^e cannot adopt, without an utter abandon- 
ment of principle and disregard of duty. The young 
man whose great aim is to please, who makes the opin- 

15 ion and favor of others his rule and motive of action; 
stands ready to adopt any sentiments, or pursue any 
cotirse of conduct, however false and criminal,, provided 
only, that it be popular. In every emergency, his first 
question is, what will rny companions, what will the 

20 world think and say of me, if I adopt this, or that course 
of conduct ? Duty, -the eternal laws of rectitude, are 
not thought of. Custom, fashion, popular favor] these 
are the things, that fill his entire vision, and decide 
every question of opinipn and duty. Such a man can 

25 never be trusted ; for he has bo integrity, asd no in- 
dependence of mind, to obey the dictates erf rectitude. 
He is at the mercy of every casual impuke and change 
of popular opinion; wad you can no Boore tell whither he 
will be right or wrong to*morrow, than you cim predict 

30 the course of the wind, or what shape *^e clouds will then 
assume. 

4A.nd what is the usual consequence *> this weak and 
foolish regard to the opinions of men V-— What the end 
of thus acting in eompK^nce vrith eustom itt opposition 

85 to one's own convictions of duty^ lit is to lose^the es- 
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t^m and respect of the very men whom yqu thus a* 
tempt to please. Your defect of ptiaciple and hollow 
Jieaxtedress are esailv perceived; and though the per* 
sous to whom you thus sacrifice your conscience, may 
40 afieot to commend your complaisaBce, you may be as- 
sured, that« inwardly, they despise you £ar it. Young 
men can hardly commit a greater mistake, than to think ot 
gaining the esteem of others, by yielding to their wishei, 
contrary to their own sense of duty. Such conduct is 
5 always morally wrong, and rarely fiuls to derive one, 
both of self respect, and o5 the respect of others. 



ExsRCisB j6%.. 

Christian Integritj/.-r-liA.wES. 
It is very common, I know, for young men just com- 
mending' busiobss, to imagine that, if they would ad- 
vance their secular interests, they must not be very scru- 
pulous in binding themselves down to the strict rules of 
5 rectitude. They must conform to custom ; and if in buying 
and selling they sometimes say the things that are not 
true, and do the things that are not. honest; why, their 
neighbors do the same ; and, verily, there is no getting 
along without it There is so much competition and ri- 

10 valry, that to be strictly konest^ and yet succeed in 
business, is out of the ^uestion^ 

Now if it were indeed so, I would say to a young man ; 
then, quit your business. Better dig, and beg too, than 
to tamper with conscience, sin against God, and lose your 

15 soul. 

But is it so ? — is it necessary in order to succeed in 
business, that you should -adoji a standara of morals, 
more lax and pliable, than the one placed before you in 
the Bible % * Perhaps, for a time, a rigid adherence to 

2^rectitude might bear hard upon you • but how would it' 
be in the end? Possibly, your neignbor, byJt)eing less 
scrupulous than yourself may invent a more expeditious 
way of acquiring a fortune. If he is ^i^illing to violate 
the dictates of conscience ; to lie, ^nd cheat, and tram- 

25 pie on the rules of justice and honesty, he may, indeed, 

fet the start of you, and rise suddenly to wealth and 
istinction. But would you envy him nis riches, or be 
17 
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willing to place yourself in his situation? Sudden 
wealth, especially, when obtained by dishonest means, 

80 Tarely fkils of bringing with it sudden ruin. Those who 
acquire it, are of course beggared in their morals, and 
are often, very soon, beggared in property. Their riches 
are corrupted; and while they bring the curse of Grod on 
their immediate possessors, they usually entail misery and 

35 ruin upon their mmilies. 

If it be admitted then, that strict integrity is not al- 
ways the shortest way to success ; is it not the surest, 
the happiest, and the best ? A young man of thorough 
integrity may, it is true, find it difficult, in the midst of 

40 dishonest competitors and rivals, to start in his business 
or profession ; but hmPf long* ere he will surmount every 
difficulty^ draw around him patrons and friends, and 
rise in the confidente and support of all who knew 
him I 

45 What, if in pursuing this course, ^ou should not, at 
the close of life, have so much money by a few hundred 
dollars? Will not a fair character, an approving con- 
science, and an approving God, be an abundant com- 
pensation for this little deficiency of pelf? 

50 O tnere'is an hour coming, when one whisper of an 
approving mind, c^ie smile of an approving Go^ will be 
accounted of more value ihan the weahh of a thousand 
worlds like thi». In that hour, my young fribnds, nothing 
will sustain you but the consciousness of hav ng been 

56 governed in life by worthy and good principles. 



£X£RC1S£ 04. 

Watch. — J. Mason Goop. 

1 Life is a sea, — how fair its face, 
How smooth its dimpling waters pace, 

Its canopy how pure ! 
6ut rocks below, and tempests, sleep, 
Insidious, o'er the glassy deep, 

Nor leave an hour 3ecure. 

2 Life is a wilderness, — ^bcset 

With tangling thorns, and treacherous net 
And prowPd by beasts of prey. 
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One path alone crnidacts aright. 
One narroto path, with Httle light ; 
A thousana lead astray. 

3 life is a warfere, — and alike 
Prepared to parley, or to strike, 

Thtf prjictis'd foe draws nigh. 
O, hold no truce ! less dangerous fiir 
To stand, and all his phalanx dare, 

Than trust his specious lie. 

4 Whate'er its i(»rm, whate'ejr^ita flom^. 
While life is lent to mw^ow, 

One duty stands con^t,-^ 
To %o€Ueh incessant, firm of mind. 
And watch where'er the post assigned, 

And leaye to Qod tho rest 

5 'Twas while they watch'd, the shepherd swain* 
Heard angels stibce to angel-strains 

The soiig of heavenly love : 
Blest harmony ! that fat excels 
All music else on earth thit dwells, 

Or e'er was tun*d above. 

3 *T^»mB while they w«tch'd, the sages traced 

The star that ev^y star efiac'd 

With new and nobler shine : 

They ibllow'd, and it led the ^y 

To where the in&nt Saviour lay. 

And gave them light divine. 

7 'Twas while they watch'd, with lamp m hand. 
And oil well stord, the virgin band 

The bridal pomp descri^ ; 
They joined it,— and the heavenly gate. 
That op'd to them its glorious state, 

Was closed on all beside. 

8 Walck ! watch and pray! in suffering hour 
Thus He exclaim'd who felt its power, 

. And triumph'd in the strife. 
Victor of Death I thy voice I hear : 
Fain would I watch with holy fear. 
Would watch and pray through life's career, 
And only cease with life. 
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New Social Order in America. — Douglas. 

America is to modem Eigrope, what its western colo* 
nies were to Greece, the land of aspirations and dreams, 
the country of daring enterprise, and the asjlum of mis- 
fortune, which receives alike the exile and the adventurer, 
5 the discontented and the aspiring, and promises to all a 
freer life, and a fresher nature. 

The Europfpn emifoint mif ht believe himself m one 
transported to a new WTftti^t goremed by new kws, and 
finds himself at onc^ raised in the 8cal6 of being— iho 

to pauper is maintain^ by his own labor, the hired la- 

tx>rer works on his own aoeowH, and the tenant is change 

, ed into a proprietor, while the d cipi es it d viissal of the 

old continent becomes co-legislator, and cci-ruler in a go- 

vemment where all power is from the people, amd in die 

15 people, and for the people. The world has ikH witnessed 
an emigration like that taking place to America; so ex- 
tensive in its raDge» so immeasurable in its consefuencea, 
since the dispersion of mankind ; hordes of, emigrants 
are continually swarming off, as ceaseless in their pas- 

20 sage, and crowded, and nnretumlng, as the tr^^'eii^Ts to 
eternity. Even those fdio are Ibteed to remaui behind, 
feel a melancholy restlessness, like ^ bird wt^ose wng is 
crippled, at the season of migration, and look forward to 
America, as to the kmd of the d^mrted, where every one 

25 has some near relative, (ht dear friend gono beibre ium. 
A voice like that heard before the final i^in of Jerusalem, 
seems to whisper to those who have ears to hear, ** Let us 
depart hence." 

Every change in America has occasioned a corres- 

30 pendent change in Europe; the discotery of it over- 
turned the systems of the ancients ; and gave a new fiice 
to adventure and to knowledge ; the opening of its mines 
produced a revolution in property; and the independ- 
ence of the United States overturned the monarchy o* 

35 France, and set fire to a train which has not yet fully 
exploded. In every thing, its progress is interwoven 
with the fates of Europe. At every expansion of Ameri- 
can influence, the older countries are destined to un- 
dergo new, changes, and to receive a second character 
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40 from the colonies which they have planted, whose great- 
ness is on so much larger a scale ihad that of the parent 
countries, and which, will exhibit those improvements 
which exist in miniature in Europe, uofettered by ancient 
pr^udices, and dilated over another continent 



Exercise 66. 
Voluntary Associatwn. — Douolas. 
A new influence is aaisiiig, which is sufficiently able 
to supply the deficiencies of Crovemments, in attaining 

' ends whKh they cannot reach, and in affording aids over 
which they have no control — ^the power of voluntary as- 
5 sooiation. There is no ol]jectto* wJuch this power cannot 
adapt itself; no resources which it may not ultimately 
command ; and a few individuals, if the public mind is 
gradually prepared to fevor them, can lay the foundations 
of undertakings which would have bafned the might of 
0. those who reared the pyramids; and the few who can 
divine the tendency of the age before it is obvious to 
others, and perceive in which direction the tide of public 
opinion is setting fn, may avail themselvies of the current 
and concentrate every breath that kt fiivourable to then 

15 course. The exertions of a scanty number of individuals 
may swdl into the resources -ef a large party, which, col- 
lecting at last all the national enei^^s into its aid, and 
availing i^etf of the human sympathies that are in ks 
favour, may make the field of its labour and its triumph 

SO as wide as hiunanity itself. The elements being ftivorably 
disposed, a speck of docid collects vapours from the four 
winds which overshadow^ the heavens; and all the vary- 
ing and conflicting events of Hfe, and the no less jarring 
and discordant passions of the human breast, when once 

25 die channel is sufficiently deepened, will rush into one 
accelerating torrent, and be borne towards their destined 
end. The po we^ of voluntary association, though scarcely 
tried as yet, is of largest promise for the future ; and 
when extended upon a great scale, is the influence most 

80 removed from the shock of accidents and the decay of 

earthly things, renewing its youth with renewed genera- 

' tions, and Incoming immortal through the perpetuity of 

' the kind. 

ir* 
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The fiiYourable reedt of all mdertakings depends up* 

86 on the previous sUtte and preparation of the world, no 
less than the Tegetation of the seed does upcm the soil 
11^0 which it is cast ; thoee who have proceeded ihrthest 
in their attempts, and gained the point at which ^ey 
aimed, had the stream in their favour, and were more 

40 indebted to the strength of the current than to their own 
individual efforts; their superiority to others consisted 
chiefly in their superior discernment; and they seemexl 
to lead their eontemporaries, merely because they them- 
selves were most led by the^irit of- the age, and took a 

45 &voarable situation for being borne forward by the tide, 
which they had the sagacity to see was upon the turn: 
The Greeks would have conquered the Persians without 
Alexander ; the ttomans would iMive been enslaved had 
Cflesar never been born, and the Arabians would have 

50 been deceived by other impostera had Mahomet never 
professed himself a prophet. 



EXEKCISB 67. 

Bible Societies, — Douglas. 

Modem writers have discovered that words are more 
plentiful than thoughts ; and^hat therefore the true eeon- 
odlf of writing consists in being sparing of the latter, and 
profuse of the former ; the reports of diierent societies 
5 carry this even too far, and one may read through a long 
report, and reach the conclusion without meeting a sin- 
gle new feet, or new obs^vation by the way. This ought 
to be amended, and a series of publicatt<»is which would 
extend the knowledge^ anxl deepen the interest which 

10 the subscribers . take in the progress of religion, are 
strongly required, before that interest cari become more 
general and abiding. With several defects, the Bibb 
Society continues the most perfect institutioa of its^ kind, 
and the finest example of the power of voluntary associa- 

15 tion. It has merited the thanks of its bitterest enemies 
as. well as of its wannest friends; fbr, while it has 
done religion (me service, by uniting all its friends in 
one great cause, it has done it a second service^ by 
uniting all its enemies, however hostile to each other, 

SO against it ; thus ranging each side front to jBrant, and 
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preparing them fev *oile decisive and final struggle. It 
leaves every one witfaout excuse, who does not co-operate 
with it ; it combines all classes and all creeds, the poor 
may contribute their mite, and the rich may pour in 

25 their abundance; and those who build precious things, 
and those who heap up stubble upon the foundation of^ 
the Scriptures, have here one point of agreement in the 
foundation for which they both earnestly contend. It 
has done more good than all the theological discussions 

80 for the last hundred years ; and though it has confuted 
no heresy, it has done still better, for it has made many 
be neglected and forgotten. It oversteps the boundaries 
of kingdoms, and the separation 6f national jealousies, 
and presents a field wide enough for men of all nations 

35 and languages to enter, without conflicting or jarring with 
each other; its field is truly th« world; it embraces di- 
rectly, or indirectly, all the mterests of humanity; and it 
is ever profusely distriboting the benefits of time, while 
its ultimate results are lost in the glories of ^ernity. 

Exercise 68. 
Chrisis Entry inieJtmsalem. — CunkinghAm. 

1 From Olivet's se^ester'd seats, 

What sounds of transport spread ? 
What concourse moves through Salem's streets, 

To Zion's holy head? 
Behold him there in lowliest guise ! 

The Saviour of mankihd 1 

Triumphal shouts before him rise, 

And shouts reply behind ! 
And "strike," they cry^ "your loudest ctnng: 
He comes l Hosanna to our king !" 

2 Ho came to earth : from eldest years, 

A lons^ and bright array, 
W Pronhet-bard» and Patriarch-seen, 

Proclaimed the glorious day : " 
The light of heaven in every breast, 

Its fire on every lip. 
In Hmefiil chorus on they pres M, 

A goodly fellowship : 
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And on the pealing andiem ran, 
^'Hosanruk tp the son of man 1 " 

3 He cam^ fo earth : thrcus^h life he pass'd 

A man of griefs : and^ lo, 
A nohle army following fast 

His track of pain and wo : ' 
All deck'd with palms, and strangely hright. 

That suffering host appears ; 
And stainless are their robes of white, 
• Though steep'd in blood and tears ; 
And sweet their martyr-anthem flows 
•"Hosanna to the Man of Woes I " , 

4 From ages past descends the lay, 

To ages yet to be, — 
Till fiir its echoes roll away 

Into eternity. 
But O ! while saints and angels high, 

Thy final triumph share, 

Amidst thy followers^ Lord, would I, 

Though last and meanest there. 
Receive a place, and joyful raise 
A loud Hosanna to thy praise I 

EiU:rci8E 69. 
Evening Hymn. — Monthly Ytsitoe. 

1 Departing day fades in the west. 
The busy world is stiU, 

Be human passion hush'd to rest, 
Be tranquiC human will. 

2 Father in Heaven, to thee I bend. 
To thee I lift my prayer. 
Vouchsafe, Divine, Almiffhty Friend, 
Thy suppliant's voice to hear. 

3 If lur*d by pleasure's specious wiles. 

By shadowy hopes or fears, ^ 

If earthly joys have waken'd smiles. 
Or earthly sorrows,- tears ] 

4 If &L\Vn from Thee, and Thy commandi^ 
(And fallen I must appear) 
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Bcfiure Tkee, Lard, thy cieatoro 8tuid8» 
A suf^liaat sincen. 

5 Oh be this dajr's offence forriveD, 
This night with slumhers blest ; 
And pious trust in pardoning Heaven , 
The pillow of my rest. 



Exercise 70. 
Vnit)er4al Peace. — Chauisiis. 
The fint great ofattacle to the extinction of war, is 
tk» way in whieh the heart af nan is carried off irom 
its banMuntiea and its horiDTs,^ by the i^lendor of its 
deeeitAil accomfa&iinents. There is a foeliiig of the 
5 siddime in ccmtamplatii^ the shock of armies, just as 
there is in cootemptating the ieyotkimg energy of a tem- 
pest; and this so elewite&and engrosses the whole man, 
that hie eye » blinib to the tears of bereaved parents, 
and his ear is deaf lo the piteons moan c^ the dying,^ and 

10 the shnek of their desolated fiimiUssi There is a grace- 
fiilMss in the pictare of a ymithfiil warrior, bufning for 
distinctkm or me field, and hired 1^ this generoms aspi- 
ntioii to die deepest of the animated throi^, where, in 
the fell work ci oeath, the opposing sons of valor strug- 

16 gl« for a remefflbrance and a name | and this side of the 
piefenre is se much the exclunve object ef our regard, as 
to disguise firona onr view the mancfled carcasses of the 
fidlen, and the writhing agonies of the hundreds and the 
hundreds more, who lutve been laid on the cold ground, 

30 where they ve left to languish and to die.. There no 
eye pities them. No sister is there to weep over them. 
Thore »o gentle hand is jnresent to ease the ^ing 
posture, or to bind up the wounds, which in the maiklen- 
mg fury of the combat, have been given and received, by 

25 the children of one common father. There death spreadls 
its pale ensigns over every countenance, and when night 
comes on, and darkness aroun4 them, how many a des- 
pairing wretch must take up with the bloody field as the 
untended bed of his last sufi^rings, without one friend to 

30 bear the mees^^Af tenderness to his distant home, with- 
out one companion t^elose his eyeei 

I avow it Oft every side of m^ I sec causes at work 
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which go la spread a moct Mutir&eoloariiif over war, 
and to remove its shocking harbarities to tW back ground 

35 of our contemplations ahogethcr. I 9ee it in the history, 
which tells me of the superb appearance of the troops, and 
the brilliancv of their successive charges* I see it in the 
po^ry, which lends the magic of its numbers «to the nar- 
rative of blood, and transports its many admirers; as by 

40 its images, and its figures, and its noddinff plumes of 
chivalry, it throws its treacherous embellishments over 
a scene of legalized slaughter. I see it in the music, 
which represents die progress of the battle; and where, 
after being inspired by the trumpet-notes of preparation, 

45 the whole beauty aad landeraesa of a drawing*reoBi are 
seen to bend over the s^atimental entertainment f nor 
do I hear the utterance of a single 8%h to intern^ the 
death-tones of the thickening contest, and the moana of 
the wounded men, as they &de away upon the ear, and 

50 sink into lifeless silepee. All, all goes to prove what 
strange and half-sighted creatuna we are. Were it not 
60, war could never have heea seen m any odier aseect 
than that of unnmigled hatefulness ; and I ean low to 
nothing but to the progress of Christian aentOMBt iq[K>n 

55 earth, to arrest the strong current of its popular aad pre- 

- vailing paitiality ibr war. -Thc» only will m impe- 
rious s«ase <^ duty lay the check of severe principle, on 
all the subordinate tastes and &eulties of our nature. 

. Then will glory be reduced to its right estinnte, md the 

60 wakeful benevolence of the gospel, chamng away every 
spell, will be turned bythetreaehery of no delusion what- 
ever^ from its sublime enterprises f<Hr the good of the spe- 
cies. Th^ the reign of truth and quietness will be 
ushered into the world, and war, cruel, atrocious, twre- 

95 lenting war will be stripped of ks many and its bewilder- 



£ltxiu:isi 71. 

The Elder's Death Bei.— Prof. Wilson, — Edinh. 
Part L 
For six years' Sabbaths I had M!^he Eldbr m hie 
accustomed place beneath the pfulpit^-aiid, with a sort of 
solemn fear, had looked on his steadfast eouirtenance. 
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duroig tennmi, psalm, and prayer. On returning; to Ihe 
5 scenes of my infimcy» I met the Pastor, going to pray by 
his death-bed — and, wHh the privilege whieh nature gires 
MS to behold, even in their last extremity, the bving and 
beloved, I -turned to accompany him to the house (^ sor- 
row, of resignation, and of death. 

10 And BOW, for the first Jime, I observed, walking close 
to the ieet of his hors^, a little boy about ten years of 
age, who kept frequently looking up in the Pastor's &ce, 
with his blue eyes bathed in tears. A changeful ex- 
pression of gricC hope, and despair, made almost pale, 

15 cheeks which otherwise were blooming in health and 
beauty;— and I recognised, in the small features and 
smooth forehead of childhood, a resemblance to the aged 
man whom we jundec^ood was now lying on his death- 
bed " They had to soad his .grandson for me through 

20 the 91QW, mere child as he is," said the IVIinister, looking 
tenderly on the boy; "but love makes the young heart 
bold — and there is One who tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb." 

As we slowly aj^roached the cottage, through a deep 

25 snow-drifl, which the distress within had prevented the 
ipmates fj^om removing, we saw, peeping out frwn the 
door, brothers and sist;^rs of our little guide, who quick- 
ly disappeared, aud then Uicir mother showed herself 
in their stead, expressing, by her raised eyes, and 

30 arms folded across her breast, how thankful she was to 
see, at last, the Pastor, beloved in joy, and trusted in 
trouble. 

A few words sufficed to say who was the stranger-^nd 
the dying man, blessing me by n^.me, held out to me his 

35 cold shrivelled hand in token of recognition. Itook my 
seat at a small distance from the bed-side, and Idl a closer 
station for those who were more dear. 

** If the storm do not abate," said the sick man after a 
pause, "it will be hard for my friends to carry me over 

40 the drifts to the kirk-yard." . This sudden approach to 
the grave, struck, as with a bar of ice, the heart of the 
loving boy — ^and, with a long deep sigh, he fell down, 
with his fiice like ashes, on the bed, while the old man's 

Ealsied right hand had just strength' to lay itself upon his 
ead. 
" God has been gracious to me a sinner," said the 
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flv.r-.^ man. " During thirty yeats thai I hare been an 
elder m your kirk/ never have I missed sitting tker^ one 
Sabbath. When the nK)ther of my children vmB taken 

5 ) from me — it was on a Tuesday she died — aod on a Sat- 
urday she was buried. We stodd together when my 
Alice was let down into the narrow house mkde for M 
living. On the Sabbath \ joined in the pubii&worihip of 
Qod — she commanded me to do so the night before she 

55 went a^ray. I couM not join in the psiihn Aat Sabbath, 
for hdr voice was not in the throng. — Her grave was 
covered up, and grass and fkywers grew there." 

The old man ceased speaking — and his grandchild, 
now able to endure the scene, — ^for strong passion is its 

30 own support, — glided softly to ar Httle tab^, and bringing 
a cup in which a cordial had been mixed, held it in his 
small, soft hands to his grandfcther^s lips. He drank, 
and then said, ** Come cl^er to me, Jimie, and kiss me 
for thine own and thy fiber's sake ;" and as the child 

65 fondly pressed his rosy lips on those of his grand&ther, 
so white and withered, the tears fell over all the old man'st 
fiice, ami then trickled down on the goklen head of tho 
child, sobbing in his bosom. 

** Jdmie, thy own fiither has forgbtten thee in thy in- 

70 fency, and m^ in my old age; but Jamie, forget not thou, 
thy father, nor thy mother ; for that, thou knowest and 
feelest, is the commandment of God." 

The broken-hearted boy could give no reply. He had 
gradually stolen closer and closer unto the loving old 

75 man, and now was lying, worn out with sorrow, drench- 
ed and dissolved in tears, in his grandftither's bosom. 
His mother had sunk down on her knees, and hid her 
face with her hand. •* Oh ! if my husband knew but of 
this — he would never, never desert his dying father I" 

80 And I now knew that the Elder was praying on his death- 
bed for a disobedient and wicked son. 

Part IL 

At this affecting time the Minister took the Family 
Bible on his knees, and said, " Let usjsing to the praise 
of God, part of the fifteenth Psalm^' Ere the Psalm 
was yet over, the door was opened, and a tall fine look- 
5 ing man entered, but with a lowering and dark coun- 
tenance, seemingly in sorrow, in misery, and remorse. 
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Agitittted, conibuttded, and awe-struck by the melancholy 
and dirge-like music, he sal down on a chair, and 
looked with a ghastly &ce towards his father's death* 

10 tied. When, the psabn ceased, tho Elder said with a 
solemn Toice, '* My son-^hou art > oome in time to re- 
ceive thy Other's blessing. May th^ remembrance of 
what will happen in thia roam, bdbre the morning agbin 
shines -over the Hazel-glen, win thee from the error of 

15 thy ways 1 Thou art here to witness the mercy of thy 
God and thy Saviour^ whom thou hast forgotten." 

The Minister looked, if not with a stem, yet with an 
uphff&iding ooimtenance^ on the young man who had 
not reeorered his speech, and said, " William i for three 

20 years past, your shadow has not darkened the door ot 
the house of Grod. They who fear not the thunder, 
may tremble at the still, small voice^-^now is the hour 
for iep«[itanee — that your father^ s spirit may carry up to 
Heayen, tidings of a contrite soul« saved from the com 

25 pany of sinners 1" 

The young man, with much efibrt, advanced to the 
bed-side, and at last found voice to say, ** Father — J am 
not without the affections of nature — and I hurried 
home the moment I heard that the minister had been 

SO seen riding towards our house, I hope that you will yet 
recover, and, if 1 have ever made you unhappy, I ask 
your forgiveness ; — for though I may not think as you 
do on matters of religion, I have a human heart Fatlier ! 
I may have been unkind, but I am not crtkel. I ask 

35 your fi>rgivene6S.*' 

" CJome ftear to me, William ; kneel down by the bed- 
side, and let my hand feel the head of my beloved son— 
for blindness is coming hiH upon me. Thou wert my 
first bom, and thou art my only living son. All thy 

40 brbthers and sisters are lying in the church-yard, beside 
her whose sweet fece thine own, William, did once so 
much resembl& Long wert thou the j6y, the pride of 
my soul, — ay, l<w muckihe pride, fgr there was not in all 
the parish, such a man, such a son, %» my own Wil- 
is liam. If thy hitort has since been changed, God may 
inspire it again with right thoughts. I have sorely 
wdpt for thee — ^y, William, wh^ there was none near 
me— even as David wept for Absalom — ^for thee^ my son, 
my son I" 

18 
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60 A long, deep groan was the only reply > but tiie whole 
body of the kneeling man was convulsed ; and it was 
easy to see his sufierings, his contrition, his remorse, 
and his despair. The Pastor said, wkh a sterner Toict% 
and austerer countenance than were natural to him, 

65 " Know you whose hand is now lying on your rebel- 
lious head 7 But what signifies the word f^her, to him 
who has denied God, the Father of us all 2" "Oh! 
press him not too hardly/' said his weeping wife, com^ 
mg forward from a dark corner of tbe rocHon, where 

60 she tried to conceal herself in grief, fear, and shame. 
" Spare, Oh ! spare my husband — he has ever been kind 
to me;" and with that she knck down beside him, 
with her long, soft, white arms monmfuHy, and afiection- 
ately laid across his neck. " Go thou, likewise, my 

65 sweet little Jamie," said the Elder, ** go even out of my 
bosom, and kneel down beside thy &ther and thy mo- 
ther,^o that I may bless you all at once, and with one 
yearning prayer." The child did as the solemn voice 
commanded, and knelt down, somewhat timidly, by his 

70 father's side ; nor did the unhappy man decline encir- 
cling with his arm, the child too much neglected, but 
still dear to him as his own blood, in spite of the deaden- 
ing and debasing influence of infidelity. 

" Put the word of God into the hands of my son, and 

75 let him read aloud to his dying father the 25th, 26th, and. 
27th verses of the eleventh chapter of the Gospel accord 
ing to St. John." The Pastor went up to the kneel- 
ers, and, with a voice of pity, condolence, and pardon, 
said, ** There was a time when none, Wihiam, could 

80 read the Scriptures better than couldst thou — can it be 
that the son of my friend hath forgotten the lessons of 
his youth ?" He had not forgotten them — there was no 
need of the repentant sinner to lifl up his eyes from the 
bed side. The sacred stream of the Gospel had %vom a 

85 channel in his heairt, and the Waters were again flowing. 
With a choked voice he said, " Jesus said unto her, /am 
the resurrection and the life: And whosoever liveth, and 
believeth in me, shall never die. Belieikst thou this) 
She said unto him. Yea, Lord: I believe thou an 

90 the Christ the Son of God, which should come into the 
world." 

"That is not an unbeliever's voice," said the dyin^ 
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man triuinphaady ; **>i<>r, William« bast thou an unbe- 
liever'a heart. Say that tbou believesi in what thou 

95 hast DOW read, and thy &theT will die happy 1" " I do 
believe ; and as thou forgirest me, so may I be forgiven 
by my Father who is in heaven." The Elder seemed 
like a man suddenly insj^red with a new lile. His faded 
eyes kindled — ^his pale cheeks glowed — his palsied 

iOO hands seemed, to wax strong — and his voice was clear 
aS that of manhood in its prima, (q) Into thy hands, O 
God 1 I commit my spirit ;" and so saying, he gently 
aunk back on his pillow; and I thoueht I heard a 
sigh. — There was then a long, deep silence, and the 

105 iather, the mother, and the child, rose from their knees. 
The ejes of us all were turned towards the white, placid 
fiice of the figure now stretched in everlasting rest; and 
without lamentations. Save the silent lamentations of the 
resigned soul, we stood ajound the Dbath-bkd of thb 

110 Elpsr. 



ExsKciss 72. 

Benevolence of God. — Ci^almers. 

It is saying much ibr the benevolence of God, to savc^ 
that a single world, or a single system, is not enoun" 
for it — that it must have-Uie spread of a mightier region, 
on which it may pour ibrih a tuie of exuberancy through- 
5 out all its provmces — that, i^ far as our vision can carry 
us, it has strewed immensity with the floating recepta- 
cles of life, and has stretched over each of them the gar 
niture of such a sky, as mantles -our own habitation— 
and that,.even from distances which are fiir beyond the 

10 human reach of eye, the songs of gratitude and praise 
may now be arising to the one Groo, who sits surrounde 
by the regards of his one great and universal fiunily. 

Now it is saying much for the benevolence of Goo, i<% 
say, that it sends forth these wide and distant emana- 

15 tions over the surface of a territory so ann^ple — ^that tha 
world we inhabit, lying imbedded as it^does, amidst so 
much surrounding greatness, shrinks into a point that 
to the universal eye might appear to be almost imper- 
ceptible. But does it not add to the power and to the 

20 perfection of this universal eye, that at the very moment 
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it is takings a comprehenstTe survey of the vast, it can 
fasten a steady and undistracted atterjtion on each mi- 
nute and sepfirate portion of it; that at the very mo- 
ment it is looking at all worlds, it can look most point- 
« 25 edly and most int^Iigentlv to each of them ; that at the 
very moment it sweeps the field of immensity, it can 
settle all the earnestness of its regards upon every dis* 
titict hand'hreadtfa of that field; that at the very mo- 
ment at xirhich it emhmces the totality of existence, it 

30 can seni a most thoroug;k and penetnrting inspection 
into each of its details, and into every one of its endless 
diversities ? You cannot fail to perceive how much this 
adds to the power of the all-seeing eye. Tell me, thttl, 
if it do noC add as much perfection to the bfenevolence 

35 of God, that while it is expatiating over the vast field 
of created things, there is not one portidn of the field 
averlooked by it ; that while it scatters blessings over 
the whole of an infinite range, it causes them to de- 
scend in a shower .of plenty on every separate habita- 

40 tion ; that while his arm is underneath and round about 
all worlds, he enters wkhin the precincts of every one 
, of them, and ffives a care and a tenderness to each in- 
dividual of their teeming population. Oh ! does not the 
Gk)d, who is said to m love, shed over this attribute 

45 of bis, its finest illustration t when, while he sits in the 
hifi^est heaven, and pours out his fullness on the whole 
subordinate domain of nature and of Protide.iCe, he 
bows a pitying regard im the very humblest of his chil- 
dren, and sends his reviving spirit into every heart, and 

50 cheers by his presence every home, and provides ibr the 
wants of every fiimily, and watches every sick bed, an3 
listens to the complaints of every snfferer ; and while, by 
his wondrous mind, the wdght of universal government 
is borne, oh ! is it not more wondrous and more excel- 

55 lent still, that he feels for every sorrow, and has an ear 
open to every ptayer I 



"• Exercise 73. 

Death of the Princess CharloUe.—RoBEViT Hall. 

Without the slightest warning, without the opportunity 
of a jfitMumf^ imm«d*<> *• r»reparation, in the midst ol 
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the deepest tsanquillity, at midnight a yoke was heard 
in the palace, not of singing men, and singing women, 

5 ni»t of revelry and mirth, but the cry, "Behold the 
hi idegroom Cometh!" The mother in the bloom of 
youdi, spared just long enough to hear the tidings of hef 
in&nt's death, almost immeaiately, as if sumiaoned by 
his spirit, follows him into eternity. **lt is a night 

10 much to be remembered." Who foretold this event, 
who conjectured it, who detected at a distance the faint- 
est presage of its approach, which, when it arrived, 
mocked the efibrts of human skill, as much by their in* 
capacity to prevent, as their Inability to foresee it! Un- 

15 moved by the tears of conjugal affection, una wed by 
the presence of grandeur, and the prerogatives of power, 
inexoraUe death hastened to execute his stem com- 
mission, leaving nothing to royalty itsclC bi4 to retire 
and weep. Who can fail to discern on this awful oc* 

20 casion, the hand of Him who " bringeth the princes to 
nothing, who maketh the juoges of the earth as vanity;" 
who says "they shall not be planted; yea, they shall 
not.be sown; yea, their stock shall not take root in 
the earth ;" and he ** shall blow upon them, and they 

25 shall wither, and the whirlwind shall take them away as 
stubble.'; 

But is it now any subject of regret, think vou, to this 
amiable' Princess so suddenly removed, ** that her sun ^ 
went .down while it was yet day," or that, prematurely 

30 snatched from prospects the most brilliant and enchant- 
ing, she was compelled to close her eyes so soon on a 
world,^of whose grandeur she formed so conspicuous a 
part ? No I in the full fruition of eternal joys, for which 
vm humbly hope Religion prepared her, she is so for 

85 from^ looking iNick with lingenhsf reeret on what she 
has quitted, that she is surprised it liad the power of 
affecting her so much: — that she took so deep an in- 
terest in the scenes of tnis shadow^ state of being; while 
so near to an " eternal weight of glory ;" and, as for as 

40 memory may be supposed to contribute toiler happiness, 
by associating the present with the past, it is not the 
recollection of her illustrious birth, and elevated pros- 
pects, but that she visited the abodes of the poor, and 
learned to weep with those that weep ; that surrounded 

45 with the fascinations of pleasure, she was not inebriated 
18* 
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by ito charms; that she resistefl the strongest temptations 

to pride, preserved her ears' open to truth, was impatient 

^ of the voice of flattery : in a Word, that she sought and 

cherished the inspirations of piety, and walked humbly 

'50 with her God. ■ • - 

The nation has certainly not been wanting in the 
proper expressfon of its poignant regret, at the sudden 
removal of this most lamented Princess, nor of their 
sympathy with the royal ftimily, deprived by this visita- 

55 tron of its brightest ornainent. Sorrow is painted in 
every countenance, the pursuits of business and of plea- 
sure have been suspended, and the kingdom is co-ered 
with the signals of distress. But what, ray friends, (if 
it were lawful to indulge such a thought,) what would 

60 be the funeral obsequies of a lost soulf Where shall 
we find tears fit to be wept at such a spectacle, or, could 
we realize the calamijy in all its ext'ent, what tokens of 
commiseration and concern would be deemed equal to 
the occasion ? Would it suffice for the sun to veil his 

65 light, and the nioon her brightness ; to coVer the ocean 
with mourning, and the heavens with sackcloth • or, 
were the whole fabric of nature to become animated and 
vocal, would it be* possible for her to utter a groan too 
deep, or a cry too piercing, to express the magnitude and 

70 extent of such a catastrophe ? 



£XEK0ISE 74. 
Remarkable Preservation from Ihatk at Sea. 

Prof. Wilson. 
You tiave often asked me to diescribe to you on Xf^^ 
an event in my life, which at the distance of "&if^ 
years, I cannot Ibok back to without horror. No worcfe 
can give an adequate image of the miseries I suffered 
5 during that fearful night; but I shall try to give you 
something like a faint shadow of them, that from it your 
soul may conceive what I must have suffered. 

I was, you know, on my voyage back to my native 
country, atteV an absence of five years spent in uninter-, 
10 mitthig toil, in a foreign land, to which I had been driv- 
en by a singular fatality. Our voyage had been most 
cheerful and prosperous, and. On Christmas day, we 
were within fifly leagues of port. Passengers and crew. 
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were all in the highest spirits, and the skij) was alive 
15 with mirth and jollity. 

Abont eight o'clock in the evening, J went on deck. 
The ship Was sailing upon a wind, at the rate of seven 
knots an hour, and there was a wild grandeur in the 
night. A strong snow-storm blew, but steadily and 

20 without danger; and, now and then, when the strug- 
gling moonlight overcame the sleety and misty darkness, 
we saw, for some distance round us, the agittited sea all 
tumbling with foam. There were no shoals to feat,, and 
the ship kept boldly on her course, close reefed, and mis- 

2& tress of the storm. I leant over the gunwale, admiring 
the water rushing past like a foaming cataract, when, by 
some unaccountable accident, I lost my balance, and in 
an instant, fell overboard into the sea. 

1 remember a convulsive shuddering all overfhy body, 

30 and a hurried leaping of my heart, as 1 felt myself about 
to lose hold of the vessel, and, afterwards a sensation of 
the most icy.chillness, from immersion into the waves, but 
nothing resembling a fell or precipitation. When below 
the water, I think th^t a momentary belief rushed across 

35 my tnind, that the ship had suddenly sunk, attd that 1 
was but one of a perishing crew. I imagined that I felt 
a hand with long fingers clutching at my legs, and made 
violent efforts to escape, dragging after me, as I thought 
the body of some drowning wretch. On rising to the 

40 surface, I recollected in a moment what, had befallen 

• me, and uttered a cry of liorror, which is in tny ears to 
this day, and ofterl makes me shudder, w if it w'ere the 
mad slifiek of another person in extremity of perilous 
^S^M' ^^^^ hare I dreamed c^er again that aire mo- 

45 m^^'and the crv I utter in my sleep is said to be some- 
thing more horrible than a human voice. No 'ship waa 
to be seen. She was gone forever. The little nappy 
world to which, a moment before, I had belonged, had 
swept by, and 1 felt that God had flung me at once from 

50 th^ heart of joy, delight, and happiness, into the utter- 
most abyss of rfiortal misery and despair. Yes ! I felt 
that the Almighty God had done this,— that there was 
an act, a fearful act of Providence, arid miserable worm 
that^ I was, I thought that the act was cruel, and a sort of 

55 wild, indefinite, objectless rage and" wrath assailed me, 
and took for awiiile the place of that first shrieking ter- 
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ror. I gnashed my teeth, and cursed myself — and. 
with bitter tears and yells, blasphemed the name of God. 
It is tme my friend, that I did so. God forffave that 

60 wickedness. The Being, whom I then cursed, was, in 
his tender mercy, not unmindful of me,—- of me, a poor, 
blind, miserable, mjstak^i worm. But the wayes dash- 
ed on me, and struck me on the face, and howled at 
me ; and the winds yelled, and the snow beat like drift- 

56 ing sand into my eyes, — and the ship, the ship was 
gofUt and there was I left to struggle, and buflet, and 
gasp, and sink, and perish, alone, unseen, and unpitied 
by man, and, as I thought too, by the everlasting God. 
I tried to penetrate the surrounding darkness with my 

70 glaring eyes, that felt leaping from their sockets ; and 
saw, as if by miraculous power, to a great distance 
throi%h the night, — but no ship,- — nothing* but white- 
crested waves, and the dismal noise of thunder. I shout- 
ed, shrieked, and yelled, that I might be heard by the 

75 crew, till my voice was gone, — and that too, when 1 
knew that there were none to hear me. At last I be- 
came utterly speechless, and, when I tried to call aloud, 
there was nothing but a silent gasp and convulsion,-''— 
while the waves came upon me like stunning blows, re- 

80 iterated* and drove me along, like a log <>f wood, or a 
dead animal. 

TJtRT II, 

All this time I was not conscious of any act of swim; 
mingi'but I soon found that I had instinctively been 
exerting all my power and skill, and both were requisite 
to keep me alive in the tumultous wake of the ship. 
5 Something struck me harder than a wave. WAit it was 
I knew not, but I grasped it with a pdssionate violence, 
for the hope of salvation came suddenly over me, and 
with a suoden transition from despair, I felt that I was 
rescued. I had the same thought as if I had been sud- 

iO denly heaved on shore by a wave. The crew had 
thrown overboard every thing they thought could afford 
roe the slightest chance of escape from death, and a hen- 
coop had drifted towards me. At once all the stories 
i had ever read of mariners miraculously saved at sea, 

15 riushed across my recollection. I had an ob;ect to 
cling to, which I knew would enable me to prolong my 
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exiMenee. I vms no" longer helpless on the cold w^m^ 
ing world of waters; and the thought that my friends 
were thinking of me, and doing all they could for me, 

20 gave to me a wonderful courage. I may yet pass the 
night in the ship, I thought ; and I iookedf round eager- 
ly to hear the rush of her prow, or to sec throu^ th« 
snow-drift the gleaming of her sails. 

This was hut a momentary gladness. The ship I 

«5 knew could not b6 for off; but, for any good she could 
do me, she might have been in the heart d" the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. Ere she could havo altered her course, I 
must have drifted a long way to ieeward, and in that 
dim snowy night how was such a speck to be seen ? I 

3&saw a flash of lightning, and then, there was thunder. 
It was the ship firing a gun, to let me know, if still 
alive, that she war somewhere lying to. But w]iereft>re7 
I was aerated from her by a dire necessity, — ^by many 
thousana fierce waves, that would not let my shrieks be 

35 heard. Each succeeding gun was heard fainter and 
fiimter, till at last I cursed the sound, that, scarcely 
heard above the hoUow rumbling of the tempestuous sea, 
told me, that the ship h'bs fiirther and farther off; till she 
and her heartless crew )uid left me to my fate. Wh]^ did 

40 they not send out all their boats to row round and round 
all the night through, for the sake of one whom they 
peiended to lov* so welU I blamed, blessed, ai^d 
cursed them by fits, till every emotion of my soul was 
exhausted, tind I clung in sullen despair to the wretched 

45 piece of wood, that still kept me from eternity. 

Every thing was now seen in its absolute, dread- 
ful reality. I was a Cast-a-way — ^no hope of rescue. It 
was broad daylight, and the storm nad ceased ; but 
clouds lay round the horizon, and no land .was ta be 

50 seen. What dreadful clouds ! Some black as pitch, 

. and charged with thunder; others like cliffs of fire; 
and here and there all streamered over with blood. It 
was indeed a sullen, wrathful, and despairing ^y* The 
siin itself was a dull brazen orb, cold, dead^ and ,beam- 
56 less. I beheld three ships afer off, but aU theii' heads 
were turned away from me. For whole hours they 
would adhere motionless to the sea, while I drifted away 
from them; and then a rushing wind would spring up, 
and carry them, one by one, into fhe darkness of the 
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60 Btonny distance. Many birda came dose to roe, as if to 
flap me with their large spreading wings, screamed round 
and round me, and then flewaway in their strength, and 
beauty, and happiness. . 

I now felt myself indeed dying. A calm came over 

65 ma I prayed devoutly for forgiveness of my sins, and 
for all my friends on earth. A ringing was m my ears, 
and I remember only the hollow fluctuations of the sea 
with which I seemed to be blended,^ and a sinking down 
and down an unfiithomable depth, which I thought was 

70 Death, and into the kingdom of the eternal Future. 

I awoke from insensibility and oblivion with a hideous, 
lacking pain in my head and loins, and in a place of utter 
darkness: I heard a voice say, "Praise the Lord." My 
agony was dreadful, and I cned aloud. Wan, glimmer- 

75 ing, melancholy lights, kept moving to and &0. I heard 
dismal whisperings, and now and then a pale silent ghost 

S^ided by. A hideous din was over head, and around me 
e fierce dashing of the waves. Was I ^ in the land of 
spirits 9 But, why strive to recount the mortal pain of 

80 my recovery, the soul-humblin^ gntitude that took pos- 
session of my being 7 I was lymg in the cabin of a snip, 
Ad kindly tended by a humane and skilful man. I had 
been picked up apparently dead and cold. The hand of 
God was there. Adieu, my dear friend. It is now the 

85 hour of rest, and I hasten to fall down on my knees be- 
fore the merciful Being who took pity upon rae; and who, 
at the intercession of our Redeemer, may, I hope, paidon 
all my sins. 



ExEftcisB 75. 

The Bible the best Classic. — Qrimke. 

To the Parent, I would say, your ofispring are the 
children of G»od. On you they depend for education. 
Grod has commanded you to train them betimes, to know 
an^ to serve, to love and to enjoy him. The paths of 
6 business are equally the paths of*^ temptation and duty. 
Religion belongs to every thought, and word, and deed. 
As then the Bible is the only standard of duty, why do 
you not interweave it with the whole scheme of secular 
education l To "the Jnstrucier, I would say, you stand 
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10 in the place of Pftrent and Guardian. Their duties are 
unquestionably yours. To you is transferred, not only 
the obligation to teach, but more especially the selection 
of appropriate books, and the regulation of the order and 
proportion of studies. What Parent or Gunrdian has 

16 ever interfered with your plans t How entirely, and 
widi what a cordial confidence, hav^ they appointed you 
to think, to consult, to decide, to act for them f Why 
then haye you excluded the Bible of those very Parents 
and Guardians, from the whole scheme for tne educa- 

20 tion of their children and wards ? To the Patriot^ I 
would say,' can you doubt, that to the Bible, your coun- 
try owes not only her religious liberty, and her entire 
moral condition, but^ to a great extent, her civil and po- 
litical rights, her science, literature and arts ? The Bi- 

25 ble is emphatically the book of truth and knowledge, ot 
freedom and happiness to your country. Children you 
regard as public property ; and you know, that they will 
honor and serve their country best, the more they are 
instructed in the Scriptures, and imbued with their spi- 

30 rit. Why then, do you withhold the full benefit of those 
sacred oracles, by thus proscribing them, in every scheme 
of education 9 To the Christian, I would say, you ad- 
mit the divinity of the Scriptures, their absolute authority, 
and inestimable worth. You coBcedOr^at they are the 

35 common property of all ; that evf» children may profit 
by them, since they are so simple and plain, that the way- 
faring man, though a fool, shall not err therein. Why 
then do you not give them this lamn of life, as well as the 
lamp of knowledge to guide them aaily, with harmonious 

40 beams, in their preparation for the inseparable duties and 
business of life. To the Scholar, I would say, we offer 
you a more ancient, venerable, noble classic, than is to 
be found in the whole comj^s, of Grecian wad Roman 
Literatura 



Exxsciss 76. 
Fathers of New England. — Spraoub. 

1 Behold 1 they come— 'those sainted forms. 
Unshaken through the strife of storms ; 
Heaven's winter cloud hangs colcUy down, 
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And earth puts on its rudest frowa ; 
But colder, ruder was the hand, 
That drove them from their own fair land. 
Their own fair land-r-refinement*s chosen seat, 
Art's Irophied dwelling, learning's green retreat ; 
By valour guarded, and by victory crowned. 
Tor all, but gentle charity, ^eno^vned. 

With streaming eye, yet steadfast heart. 
Even from that land they dared to part. 

And burst each tender tie ; 
Haunts, where their sunny vouth was pasited. 
Homes, where they fondly hoped at last 

In peaceful age to die ; 
Friends, kindred^ comfort, all they spumed — 

Their fathers' hallowed graves ; 
And to a world of darkness turned. 
Beyond a world of waves. 

2 When Israel's race from bondage fled, 
Signs from on high the wanderers led ; 
But here — Heaven hung no symbol here. 
Their steps to gujde, their souls to cheer ; 
They saw, through sorrow's lengthening night, 
Nought but the fegot's guilty light; 

The cloud they gazed at was the smoke, 
That round tbeij: murdered brethren broke. 
Nor power above, nor power bebw, 
Sustained them in .their hour of wo ; 

A fearful path they ty qd. 

And darea a fearful doom ; 
To build an altar to their God, 
, And And ^ ^uiet tomb. 

3 Yet, strong in weaJcness, there they staad^ 

On yonder ice-bound rock, 
Stem and resolved, that faithiful band. 

To meet fete's rudest shock. 
Though anguish pencls the fever's breast. 
For them, hig dearest and his best, 

With him ^e waste who trod — 
Thouffh tears that freeze, the mother sheds • 
Upon Aer children's houseless heads — 
Th« Christian turns to God ! 
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4 In grateful adoration now, 
Upon the barren sands they bow. 

What tongue of joy e*er woke such prayer. 

As bursts in desolation there t 

What arm of strength e'er wrought suQh foyrei^ 

As waits to crown that feeble hour 1 
There into life an infant empire sprijngs I 

There falls the iron from the souTj 

There liberty's young accents roll, 
Up to the King of kings ! 

To fair creation's farthest bound, 

Thdt thrilling sun^mons yet shall sound ; 

The dreaming nations shall awake, 
And to their centre earth!s old kingdoms shak^ 

Pontiff and prince, your sway 

Must crumble from that day; 
Before the loftier throne of Heaven, 
The hand is raised, the pledge is giveo— > 
One monarch to obey, one cteed to own. 
That monarch, God, that creed. Mis word alop^ 

5 Spread out earth's holiest records here, ' 
Of days and deeds to reverence dear ; 

A zeal like this what pious legends tell 1 
On kingdoms built 
In blood and guilt. 
The worshipers of vulgar triumph dwell — 
But what exploit with theirs shall page, 

Who rose to bless their kind ; 
Who leit their nation and their age, 
Man's spirit to unbind t 
Who boundless seas passed o'er, 
And boldly met, in every nath. 
Famine and frost and heathen wrath. 
To dedicate a shore. 
Where piety^s meek train might breathe their vow 
And seek their Maker with an unshamed bipw; 
Where liberty's glad race might proudly com^ 
And set np tnere an everlasting hpme? 

19* 
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ExEROisx 77. 

Duty if Literary men to their Country. — Grihks. 

We cannot honor our country tyitt too deep a refe- 
rence; we cannot love her with an affection too pure 
and fervent; we cannot serve her with an energy of 

Surpose or a faithfulness of zeal, too steadfast and ar- 
ent. And what is our country? It is not the East, 
with her hills and her valleys, with her countless sails, 
and the rocky ramparts of her shojes. It is not the 
North, with her thousand villages, an^ her harvest-home, 
with her frontiers of the lake and the ocean. It is not the 

10 West, with her forest-sea and her. inland-isles, with her 
luxuriant expanses, clothed in the verdant corn, with her 
beautiful Ohio, and her majestic Missouri. Nor is it 
yet the South, opulent in the mimic sno>^ of the cot- 
ton, in the rich plantations of the rustling cane, and in 

15 the golden robes of the rice-field. What are these 
but the sister families of one greater, better^ holier 
family, our corNTRY ? I corns not here to speak the 
dialect, or to give the counsel^ of the patriot-states- 
man. But I come, a patriot-scholar, to vindicate the 

20 rights, and to plead hi the interests of American litera- 
ture. And be" assured, that we cannot, as patriot- 
scholars, think tea highly of that country, or sacrifice 
too much for her. And let us never forged let us 
rather remember with a religious awe, that the union of 

25 these States is, indispensable to, our Literature, as it 
is to our national independence and civil Jiberties, 
to our prosperity, ha^pmess, and Improvement It 
indeed, we desire to behold a Literature like that, which 
h^ scjilptured, with such energy of expression, which 

80 has painted so &ithfully and vividly, Uie crimes, the 

vices, die fWlies of ancient and modern Europe : if 

we desire that pur land should furnish for the oratoi 

^ and the novelist, for the painter and the poet, a^e 

afler age, the wild and romantic scenery of war ; tne 

S5 glittering march of armies, and the revelry of the camp j 
die shrieks and blasphemfes, and all the horrors of the 
battle field ; the desolation of the harvest, an4 the 
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burning cottage; the storm, the sack, and t}ie ruin of 

40 cities: If yye desire to unchain the furious passions of 
jealousy^ and selfishness, of hatred, revenge and ^unbition, 
those lions, that now sleep harmless in their den : If we 
desire, that the lake, the river, the ocean, should blush 
with the blood of brothers ; that the winds should wail 

45 from ihe land to the sea, from the sea to the land, the 
roar and the smoke of battle; that the very moyntain- 
tops should become altars for the. sacrifice of brothers; 
if we desire that these, and such as these— the elements 
to an incredible extent, of the Literature of the old . 

50 world-^-should be the elements of our Literature, then, 
but then only, let us hurl from its pedestal the majestic 
statue of our union, and scatter its fragments over all 
our land. But, if we covet for our country the noblest, 
j^ureat, loveliest Literature, the world has ever seen, such 

95 a Literature as shall honor God, and bless Mankind ; a 
Literature, whose smiles might play upon aji Angel's 
&ce, whose "tears would not stain an AngeFs cheek;" 
then let us cling to the unioq of these States, with a pat- 
riot's love, with a scholar's enthusiasm, with a christian's 

60 hope. In her heavenly character, ea a holocaust self- 
sacrificed to God; at the height of her glory, as the or- 
nament of a free, educated, peaceful, christian people, 
American Literature will find that the intellsctuai. 

SPIRIT IS HER VERY TREE OF LIFE, AND THAT UNION, 
65 HER GARDEN OF PARADISE. 



Exercise 78. 

Eulogy on Adams and Jefferson, — "Wirt. 

Such was the state of things under which the Con- 
gress of 1776 assembled, when Adams and Jefierson 
again met It was, as you know, in this Congress, that 
the question of American Independence came, for the first 

5 time, to be discussed ; and never, certainly, has a more 
momentous question been discussed in any age or in any 
country; for, it was fraught, not only with the destinies ol 
this wide extended continent, but as the event has shown, 
i^nd is still showing, with the destinies of man all over the 

10 world. 
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Amid this appalling hrray that surrotmded them, the 
fim to enter the breach, aword in hand, ^^ John Adams 
— the Vision of his youth at his heartf ahd his country 
hi etetjr nerve. On the sixth of Megf^ he offered, in 

15 committee of the ivhole, the significt^ resolation, that 
the c6bnies should form ^governments independent of 
the crown. This was the harbinger of more important 
ineasares, and seems to have been put forward to feel 
the puttie of the House. The resolution, after a severe 

SOsthiggle, was adopted on the 15th of May following. 
Oh the 7th of June, by previous concert, Richard Henry 
lyje mtrired the great resolution of Independence, and 
trks s^bnded by John Adams; and **tnen cai&e the 
tig of Wat." Tht debate upon it Was cbriCinufed from 

fe the. 7th to ihe 10th, whfen the further cohsideralion 
of It Was postponed to the 1st of j^uly, and .at the same 
tfthe a cbmmitte6 of five was appointed to prepare, pro- 
TiMonaBy, a draught of a Declaration of Independience. 
At the hibad of this importent committee, which was then 

30 appointed by a vote of the House, although he Was proba- 
bfjr the voungest member, atid one of the youngest men 
fai the Hbiise, for he had served only part of tl^ former 
session, land was but thirty-two years of age, stands the 
hame bi Thomas Jefferson — Mr. Adams stabfls next 

t5 A.nd th^e two gentlemen, having been deputed a sub- 
cbmnlitt^ to prepare the draught, that draught, at Mr. 
Adams's earnest importunity, was prepared by hi* more 
youthful friend. Of this transaction Mr. Adams is him- 
self the historian, and the authorship of the Declaration, 

40 though once disputed, is dius pliK«d forever beyond the 
reach (^question. 

The inal debate on the resolution was postponed as 
have seen, for nearly a month. In the meantime, 
whb are conversant with the course of action of all* 

45 deliberative bodies, know how much is done by conver- 
faition among the members; It is not often, indeed, that 
proselytes are made on great questions by public debaia 
On such questions, opinions are far more frequently 
formed in private, and so'lbnned, that debate is seldom 

PO known to change them. Hence the value of the out-of- . 
door talent of chamber consultation, where objections, 
candidly stated, are candidly, calmly, and mildly discusj^ 
Bed; where neither pride, nor shame, nor anger take 
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part.in the diacussion, nor stand ia the way of a correct 

55 cooclusion: but where every thing being conducted 
frankly, delicately, respectfully, and kindly, the better 
cause and the better reasoner are almost always sure 
of success In this Jcind of i^rrice, as well as in all 
that, .depended on the power of gotuiposition, Mr. Jefier* 

60 son wa%as much a master-magician, as his eloquent friend 
Adams ^vas in del^. They were, igi truth, hemispheres 
of the same ffiddep globe, and required only to be brought 
^d j3ut tQget^pr, to prove that they were parts of the wane 

.^^ lie^v^n-ibrmed whole. 

65 On the present occasion, however, much still remained 
to be effected by debate. The first of July came, apd the 
great debate on the resolution for independence was re- 
sumed with fresh spirit. 7,he discussion was again pro- 
tracted for two days, which, in addition to the former three, 

70 were su^ient, in that age, to call out all the speaking 
talent of the House. • • ^ * * * 

IVIr. Jefferson has told us that " the CqIossus of that 
Ck)ngres8-7-the. great pillar of support to the Declajation 
of Independence, and its ablest advocate^ and chafnpion 

75 on the floor of the House, was John Adams." . 

The resolution having been carried, the draught of 
the declaration came to be examined in detail ; and. so 
fiiultless had it issued from thie hands of its author, that it 

80 was adopted as he had pr^^red it, pruned only of & few 
of its brightest inherent beauties, through a prudent defer- 
ence to some of the states. It was adoj[yted about noon of 
the Fourth, and proclaimed to an exulting nation, on th« 
evening of the same diay. 

85 That brave and animated band who signed it— where 
are they now 1 What heart does not sink at the question^ 
One only survives : Charles Carroll, of CarroUtoft — 
a noble specimen of the age that has gone by, and now the 
li fljL o bject of that age, on whom the veneration and 

90 DTaSH ^ his country are concentrated. 
«. . ■■ 

EXERCISK 79. 

The Greek Revolution. — ^Webstkb. 
The end and scope of this amalganuded policy it 
n nthcr more nor less than this : — to interfere, by foretf 
19* 
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iUr vnf gOTdmrnenU agtiinst any peopfo who may resist 
It Be me state of the people what k may, they shall 
5 not rite ; be the goyerament what it will, it shall not 
t»e opp(>fte<I, llie practical commentary has corresponded 
inth tb^ plain langnage of the text Look at Spain and 
^ G^reece. If men may not resist tbe Spanish inqui 
sition, and the Tntkish scimetar, what is tWe to which 

10 htnnanihr must not submit ? Stronger case* can neves 
krise. — in it taot proper for ub, at all times — is it not our 
duty, flit this time, to come forth, and diny, and cdnddma* 
these monstrous principles? Where, but here and ia 
one other place, are they likely to be resisted ? They 

15 lire advimcmg with equil coolness and boldness ; ana 
th^ Jire support^ by immense power. The timid will 
shrink tod give way — and many of the brave may be 
COmpelllkl to yield to force. Human liberty may yet, 
l^^thapa, be obliged to repose its principal hopes on the 

20 mtelligence and the vigour of the Saxon race. As hr 
^bM depends on us, at least, «I ttust those hopes will not 
%e di^pointed ; and that, to the extent which may con; 
yhlt with our own settled, pacific policy, our opinions and 
sentiments may be bron^t to act t)n the ri|^ht side, and 

525 to the rigkt end, on an occasion which is, in truth, 
htkhing V^ than a momentous question between an in- 
t^ltigeilt age, full of knowledge, thirsting for impiove- 
n^t,'Md quickened by a thousand impulses, and the 
ihoM fiifbitrary pretensions, sustained by unprecedented 

In four 4ays, the fire and the sword t)f the Turk, ren- 
B^ed liab beautifbl Scio a clotted mass of blood and ashes. 
The details are too shocking to he recited. Forty 
^l^ousSAitfl *«romen and children, unhappily fiaved from tto 

%6 jjfeneifal ^de*ti*uction, were afterwards sord in the market 

'of 'iShi^tha, and sent off into distant and hopeless servi- 

^ ii^e. BVfen on the wharves of our owti cities, it has 

Ib^^ idii, have bieen sold the utensils of th^T^fearths 

which now exist no longer. Of the wholb Wpu^ion 

iO which I have mentioned, not above 900 pei^oas were 
left living upon the island. I will only repeat, sir, that 
these tragical scenes were as fully laiown Lt the Con- 

Eia of Verona, as they are now known to us ; and it is 
loo'^Sltto^h to call on the powers that constituted that 
greUs, in the name of conscience, and in the name 
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of htntmitity, to tell as if there be nothhigr ev^n ii^ these 
unjMur&lleled excesses ai Turkish barbari^, to excite a 
smitimeiit of compusion; nothing which they regard as 
so objectionable as eren the very idea of popular resist- 

50 «Bce to arbitrary power. - • . # • • • 

I close, then, sir, with repeating, that the object of this 
resolution is, to arail ourselves of the interesting oc- 
casion of flie Greek revolution, to make our protest 
against the doctrines of the Allied Powers ; b<Hh as they 

55 are laid down in principle, and as they are applied in 
practice.* 

I think it Tig^t,<«H>. sir, not to be unseasonable in the 
expression Of our >egard, atid,'as for as that goes, m a 
Runistration of our consolation to a* lofig oppressed and 

60 now struggling people. I am not of those who would in 
the hour of utmost peril, withhold such encouragement 
as might be properly and lawfully given, and when the 
crisis should be passfed, overwhelm the rescued sufferer 
with kindness and catejsses. The Greeks address the 

65 civilized world with a ttathos not easy to be re^sted. 
They invoke our fevor W ttore moting considerations 
than c^ wii!l belong t^'live eofidttlon of an^ other 
people. They stretch out tMr aims to the CnosSiaa 
communities of the earth, beseeching them, by a generous 

ro Te<!M)llectton of their aneebters, hy the consideration of 
their own desolated and ruined eitiea and villages, by 
their wives and ehfklren, sold into an ttscursed Savory, 
by their own 'blood, vHiich they seem filling to pooi^t 
Itire water, "by the common faith, aiMl inthe Natme, wfircn 

/S unites all ChrisAians, that they wdaM extenil^to fiiem, at 
least some token of compassionate regard. 



ExEitcis«[ TO. 

Trhiupk of ike Gospel. — Phu.up. 

Whatever may be said scoffingly, or -ih *«amest, 
a^ut the march of intellect, the age in which we live 
is more distinguished than perhaps any other, by the 
march and triumph of enlightened, religious,' ttnd moral 
principle. Even the world its^f seems ta hhve-ibrebod'- 
mgs 01 an' approaching change ; all crtealures sigjh to be 
rehew^; the whole creiftion groaneth and travaiieth in 
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pain together. There it at present a reitlcatness and 
an opprehoMioo on the pnblic mind, in relation to com- 

10 ing ei^ents, soniethiag resembling the uneasiness and 

anxiety occasioned by the atmosphere, which is some- 

. times the forerunner of an earthquake ; like Jerusalem, 

wh#n Christ entered it on his way to Calvary- — the 

whole wt>rld seenla to be moved — in short, all nature 

45 seems to sympathise with us^ who- have the £rst fruits of 
the Spirit, while we fi^roan within ourselves, waiting for 
the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our bodies. We 
have every reason to believe that we are at this moment 
standing on the brink of a greal^oral revolutioQ. The 

20 Angel of the Apocalypse, having the everlasting Gospel 
to preach to them that dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the earth, is now on the wing; the shadow of death is 
in many parts turned into the morning ; the dawn of 
that day which is to renovate the dominions of darkness 

2i^ has aris^i upon us ; the delightful anticipations of former 
ages begin to be realized; the splendid visions of pro* 
]£ecy are now embodyinfif before our eyes; and frcrni 
the altar of God a fire has been kindled, ' w^ich, like the 
lait eonflagraHtOB, will:i^a»^nue to bun^tilHhe elements 

30 of corruption shall meh with fervent heat-^ill the earth, 
or political heavens. Which are unfavorable to the pro- 
gress of divine truth, shall be purified, or shall pass away 
with a great noise— till every idol in the heathen world 
shall be consamed — till the present system of things 
lehall give plate to the new heavens and the new earth,' — 
till ihe celestial nroice shall salute our ears, " Behold the 
tabernacle of GM is with men, and he will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and he will be their 
God." 

40 Were yonder sun turned into darkness and the moon 
into blood ; were the whole frame of nature dissolved, 
God would remain. God would be the same in himself 
as he now is ; but the promises contain, virtually con- 
UaH the veracity of God ; and when it is said that the 

45 glory of the Lord shall cover the earth, as the waters 
cover the channels of the great deep, it is enough for me 
that the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it I take my 
stand upon the high tablerland qf promise, and look 
forward with certainty to the period, when all the pro- 

50 mises, which respect the future grandeur of Christ's 
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kingdom, flhaU ba aeoon^pUftbed — ^Adse ao^ shiae, for 
tky ligkk is come ; lei the Diiecton &[ tnis Society arise 
and skine ; let the charches of London arise, and shine ; 
let the ministers of London arise and shine ; let the rich 

55 professors of religion arise «nd shine. Zion, the joy of 
the whoto earth, shall arise and shine, for the gk>ry of 
the Lord has arisen upon her; her palaces slmll \m 
adorned fay the just and good of all ages. Mnhitudes 
who live in regions fiir remote, and myriads yet to ccme, 

M will arise to call her blessed : the barbaroas nations shall 
attend at her gates, the numerous tribes of Africa, the 
millions of Madagascar, ^nd the teeming popnlation of 
India, and of China, shall be seen pressing forwlird to 
her hallowed ceaits, betiding in her sanctuary, and of- 

65 fering nnto Qod the sacrifice of praise mud thanksgiring. 
The wesdth ef the mrtions shall be brought Into her 
treasary, the maitlal tmm^ shall be sui^nded on hei^ 
battlement, ^d the temj^ g( peaoe shall exhibit the^^ 
sword and the spear, to remind us of the triumph ef thi^. 

to Geat^eL Kings' daughters ^ail be among her honor- 
«Ue woihen, At daughter of Tyre shail be theve wiUi a 
gift, the gold oi Bhebaand Seba shall be oAered nnto her. 
and the rich nmongthe people shall entreat her &yor: 
the Ught himsetf i^all shine revealed kom Heaven, ana 

75 «ie tide of glory, one unolouded Ua^ shall ov^erflow her 
cemta 



EkERCtSE 81. 
Duties and Prospects of New England. — Pres. GIuincy. 
And now, standing at this hour on the dividing line 
which sqKirates the ages that are past, frem those whieh 
are to comet how solemn is the thought that not one of 
this vast assembly — not one of that great multitode who 
5 now throng our streets, rejoice in our fields, and make 
our hills echo with th^r gratulatious, shall live to wit- 
ness the next return of tl^ era we this day oelebralet 
The dark veil of futurity coneeals from human sight the 
^e of cities and nations^ as well as of individuals. Man 
10 passes away; generations are but shadows ^—^here is 
nothing stable but truth ; principles only are immortal. 

What, then, in conclusion of this great topk, are the 
elements of the liberty, prosperity, and safety, which the 
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mhabkants of New England 9A this day enjoy 9 In what 
16 kngua^ and concernktg what comprehentiTe troths, 
does theAidsdom of former times address the toexpenence 
of the future ? 

Those elements are simple, obvious, and fiEmtliar. 
Every civil and religious blessing of New England, all 
20 that here gires happiness to human li£e, or security to 
human virtue, is alone to be perpetuated in the forms and 
under the auspices of a free commonwealth. 

The commonwealth itself has no other strength or 
hope, than the inteUigoaee and virtue of the.individvals 
25 that compose it 

For the intelligence and virtue of individuals, there is 
no other human assurance than taws, providing for the 
education of the whole people. 

These laws, themselves hare no strength, or ^cient 

80 sanctim, except in the moml and accountable nature of 

2 man, disclosed in the reccmis of the Christian's ^ith ; 

' . th/e right to read, to construe, and io judge concerning 

which, belofigft to no ctass or taei of men, but exeluaively 

to the individual, who must stand or Ml }ff h«s own acts 

35 end his own fakh, and not by those of anoth^. 

The great comprehensive truths, written in letters of 
living-light on every page of our history^-^hc language 
addressed by every past age of New England to all feture 
ages is this : — Human happiness has no perfect seeuritp 
40 but freedom ; — freedom none but virtue ; — virtue none 
but knowledge ;-^nd neither freedom^ nor virtue, no9 
knowledge has any vigor, or immortal hope, except in the 
principles of the Christian faith, and in the sanctions of 
the Christian religion. 
45 Men of Massachusetts 1 Citizens of Boston ! descend- 
ants of the earijr emigrants! consider your bfesstngs: 
consider your duties. You have an inheritance ac1}nirca 
by the labors and sufferings of six successive generations 
of ancestors. They founded the fiibric of your prosper- 
50 ity, in a severe and masculine morality ; having intel- 
• ligence for its cement, and religion for its ^ound-work. 
Continue to build on the same foundation, and by the 
same principles ; let the extending temple of your coun- 
try's Keedom rise, in the spirit of ancient times, in pro- 
55 portions of intellectual and moral architecture, — -just, 
simple, and sublime. As from the first to this day, lei 
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N«w Eflgland continue to be an example to the world, 
erf the !Jlessin^ of a free government, and of the means 
afid capacity of man to maintain it. And, in all times 
60 fo come, as in all times past, may Boston be among the 
foremost and boldest to exemplify and uphold whatever 
constitutes the prosperity^ the nappiness, and the glory of 
New England. 



ExERciss 82. 

The Sabbath School Teacher.— James! 

My fency has sometimes presented me with this pic- 
ture of a faithfiil Sabbath school teacher's entrance to the 
state of her everlasting rest. The agony of dissolution 
is closed, the triomph of fiiith completed, and the con- 
5 quering spirit hastens to her crown. . 

Upon the confines of the heavenly world, a form di- 
vinely &ir awaits her. arrival. Wrapt in astonishment at 
the dazzling glory oi this celestial inhabitant, and as yet 
a stranger in the world of spirits, she jnmiires, *' Is this 

10 Gabriel, chief of all the heavenly hosts, apd am I honored 

. with his aid to guide me to the throne of God ?" 

With a smile of ineflable delight, such as gives fre-sh 
beauty to an angePs countenance, the mystic form replies. 
Dost thou remember little Elizabeth, who was in yonder 

15 work! a^ Sunday scholar in thy class ? Dost thou recollect 
the child who wept as thou talkedst to her of sin, and di- 
rected her to the cross of the dying Redeemer? God 
smiled with approbation upon thy efert, and by his own 
Spirit Sealed the impression upon her heart in characters 

20 never to be eflf^ced. 

Providence removed her from beneath thy care, before 
the fruit of thy labor was visible. The seed, however, 
had taken root, and it was the business of hnother to wa- 
ter what thou didst sow.- Cherished by the influence of 

25 Heavai, the plant of religion flourishea in her heart, and 
thed its fragrance upon her character. 

Piety, after guarding her froni the snares of youth, 

^ dteered her amidst the accumulated trials of ap afflicted 

life, supported her amidst the agonies of her last conflict, 

SO and islevated her to the mansions of immortality : and 
now behold before thee the glorified spirit of that poor 
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child, who, uiuiier God, pwet the eteiml life oa whkh 
she had lately entered, to thy faithful labors in the Sunday 
School; and who is now seat by our Redeeiner to intro- 

S5 duoe thee to the world of glory, as thy first and kaat r^ 
ward for guiding the once tboughliess, ig^raat, wkked 
Elizabeth to the world of grace. Jblail, hapjpy ^^t! 
Hail, fiivored of the Lord I Hail, deliverer of my soul * 
Hail to the world of eternal glory I ' 

40 I can trace the scene no ibrtner. I cannot paint the 
raptures produced in the honored teacher's bosom by this 
unexpected interview. I cannot depict the nmtual grati* 
tude and loye of two sueh spirits meeting on^he confines 
of heaven ; much less can I follow them to their ever- 

45 lasting mansion, and disclose the .bliss whieli they aball 
enjoy before the throne of God. All this, and a th^usvmd 
times more, is attendant upon the salvation of one single 
souL Teachers, what. a motive to diligence! 



ExfiRCisB 83. 

Mbiives cf the GospeL — Dwioht. 

To this divine, this indispensable employment, every 
motive calls you, which can reach the heart of vii!tue,'or 
wisdom. The terms, on which these blessings of the Gos- 
pel are oflTered, are of all tern^ the most reasoniible. 

5 Vou are summoned to no sacrifice, but of sin, axid sbamei 
and wretchedness. No service is demanded of you, but 
services of gain and glory. '* Mi/ sor^ give me ikine 
heart" is the requisition, which involves them all. 

Remember how vast, how multiplied, bow noble these 

10) blessings are ) Remember, v'l^at the happiness of beavea 
is not only unmingled, and consummate; not only un- 
interrupted, and immortal : but e»<jr progressive. 

To tnis scene of glory, all things continually liffge you. 
The seasons roll on their solemn course. The e«irtk 

15 yields its increase, to furnish blessings to su|)ip<;M:^ y^V- 
Mercies charm you to their author. Afflictions warn 
you of approaching ruin; and drive you to the ark of 
safety. Magistrates uphold order, and peace, thai you 
may consecrate your labors to the divine attaiamei^ 

20 Ministers proclaim to you the gltui tidings of great j^; 
and point out to you the path to he^^vep. The Sidbbath 
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fiuthftiUy Teturns its mild and sweet seasons of graca that 
earthly objects may not engross youV thoughts, and ve- 
▼ent your attention to immortality. The sanctuary Vn« 

S5 folds lis doors ; and invites you to rater in and be*saveLV 
Thc^Oospei ctill shines to direct your feet, and to quick* 
aa your pursuit of the inestimable prize. 

aunts wait, with fervent hone of renewing their joy 
Qwei your repentance. Angels spread their wings to 

30 conduct you home. The Father holds out the fi^olden 
sceptre of forgiveness, that you may touch, and Kva 
The Son died on the cross, ascended to heaven, and in 
tercedes before the throne of mercy, that you may be ac- 
cepted. The Spirit of grace and truth descends with his 

31^ benevolent influence to allure and persuade you. 

While all things, and God at the head ot all things, 
are thus kindly, and solemnly employed, to encourage 
you in the pursuit of this inestimable good, will you 
forget, that you have souls, which must be. saved or lost? 

iO Will yoa forget, that the only time of salvation is the 
present? that beyond the grave there is no Gospel to be 
prea^ed ? that, there no ^ers of life are to be made ! 
that BO Redeemer^ will there expiate your sins ; and no 
forgiving God receive your souls 1 

45 Of what immense moment, then, is the present life ! 
How invaluable every Sabbath; every mean of salva- 
tion I Think how soon your last Sabbath will set in 
darkness; and the last sound of mercy die upon your 
ears? How painful, how melancholy, an object, to a 

50 compassionate eye^ is a blind unfeeling, unrepenting im? 
mortal 1 

See the gates of life already unfolding to admit you. 
The firs*-born open their arms to welcome you to their 
divine assembly. The Saviour, who is gone before to 

55 prepare a place for your reception, ipforms you, that all 
things art ready. With triumph, then, with ecstasy, 
listen to enjoy the reward of his infinite labors in an 
nnxveiM of good, and in the glory^ which he had with 
the Father before ever the world was, 

80 
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£xSRGi8£ 84 

' Chwracier of Richard ReywAdi, — Tmorfc* , 
Look at mighty Athens, and you wHl erety where 
perceive monuments of taste, and genius, and eleganct I 
Look at imperial, Pagan Rome vn all her glory ! You 
will behold all the grandeur of the human inteHeet unr 
5 folded in her temples, her palaces, and her amphitheatres. 
You will find no hospital or infirmary ; no aityhim for 
the affed and the infirm, the fatherless and the widow ; 
the blind, the dumb, the deaf; the outcast and the des- 
titute. 

•0 How vastly superior in this resj>ect is Bristol to Ath- 
ens, is London to Rome. These, Christianity, are 
thy triumphs I These are thy lovely ofllipringi they all 
bc^r the lineaments of their common parent. Their 
&mily likeness proves the sAmeness of their origin. 

15 Mercy conjoined with purity is the darling attribute oC 
our holy religion. 

Its great foundef was mercy embodied in a human 
form. Those virtues which shone in htm shone in 
Reynolds also ; though with a diminished lustre, when 

to compared with his great orii^inal :— yet in a brighter 
lustre than in the rest of mankind. 

But whence, it may be demanded, came it to pass that 
this maji rose so high, above the great mass of pro- 
fessed Christians? The answer is obvious. Thegreiat 

25 mass of professed Christians are Christians oniy by pf&' 

fession. , Reynolds was a Christian in reality. His 

Christianity was cordial — ardent — energetic. Not an 

empty name — a barren speculation : but a vital principle. 

Vital Christianity is not so much a solitary beauty, as 

30 it is an assemblage of all beauty. 

It combines the wisdom of the serpent, with the inno- 
cence of the dove; the gentleness of the kmb, with the 
courage of the lion. It adds a charm to the bloom of 
youth, and converts the hoary head into a crown of 

35 glory. It gives dignity to the palace, and brings heaven 
into the cottage. The king upon the throne is not so 
venerable by the crown that encircles his brow, as by 
the religion that renders him the father of his people, 
and the obedient servant of the Sovereign of the world. 
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Md^m of. the Bible Sacieiy.—l^l^—MAsoK. 

P€opU of ike United Slates^ 

Have you ewer been inytted to an enterprise of rach 
grandeur and glory? Do yon not value the Holy Scrip- 
tures? Yahie them as containing your sweetest hope; 
your most thrilling joy ! Can you submit to the thought 
5 that yon should be torpid in your endeavours to disperse 
them, while the rest of Christendom is awake and alert ! 

"Shall you bang back, in heartless indifference, when 
princes come down from their thrones, to "bless the cottage 
of the poor with the gospel of peace ; and imperial so- 
10 vereigns are gathering their fairest honours from spread- 
ing abroad the oracles of the Lord your Qod % Is it possi* 
' ble that you should not see^ in this state of human thingSp 
a mighty motion of Divine Provfdence? 

The most heavenly charity treads close upon the 
15 march of conflict and blood P The world \b at peace I 
Scarce has the soldier time to unbind his hehnet, and to 
wipe away the 8w«at irom his brow, ere the voice ot 
mercy succeeck to ^ ehtri^i of battle* and coSb tb4 
nations frora ^muit]^ lo kyve f Crowxbsd heads bow to the 
20 head tint iste wear **«iany crowns," aad, for the first 
time since the promulgation of Christianity, appear to 
act in unison for the teeognitiott of its gracious princi- 

Eles, as being fipaiq^ aUke with happiness to man and 
onorlfc>Gk)d. 

25 What has creirted so strange, so benifieent an alten^on % 
This is no doubt the 6om^ oi the Lord, and it is marvel- 
lous in our eyes. But what iBstrnmeirt has he thought 
fit chiefly to use ? That which contributes, in alMatitudes 
and climes, to make Christians feel their unity, to rebuke 

30 the spirit of strife, and to open upon them the day of bro- 
therly eoncerd-^he Bible I the Bible » — through Bible 
Societies ! 

Come then, fellow citizens, feUow Christians, let us 
join in the sacred covenant. Let no heart be cold; no 

35 hand be idle: bo purse rductantf Come, while room is 
left for us in the ranks whose toil is goodness, and whose 
recon^penae is victoiy. Come cheerfuHy, eagerly, gen- 
erally. 
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ExvBoitB 89. 

TV Roman Soldiery — Last dofi of Skreuttmimm. 
Athbkstonb. 

Pa«t L 

Tliere was a man* 
A Roman Soldier, for some daring deed 
That treiBpasaed on the laws, in dungeon low 
Chained down. His was a n5ble spirit, r6ugk| 
5 But generous, and br^ye, and kind. 
He hud a son, it was a rosy boy, 
A little fiiithful copy of his sire 
In fiM^e and |festure. From infkncjr the child 
Had been bis Other's solace and hiscaie. 
10 Every sport . • 

The bther shared and heightened. Bat ni l^ngdk 
The rigorous law had gra^;>ed him, and condemned 
To fetters and to darkness. 

Tito eapdiPto'a kn 

U He/U# in aH ita bitteiMea>-lto wdb 
Of Us dMpditemirims\«rafed maoy m sigk 
AnAheirt^baaVedgfwm. Histda waafaiowtf^aMd 

toQckad 
His jailer with compaasion *f^wai the boy^ 

to Thenceforth a fire^ant risllevt beniM 

His Other's lingering hours, andbronghl abdm 
With his lairad preaeaee thai hn avwry womai. 
Dropt heaHsg. Bui in this teitrifie M«r 
He wui a poiaofieil know m the breast 

95 WherehenUl faeenaciire/-^ 

With earliest nnom, 
Of that fiivt day of darkness and amaze, 
He cama ThJfe irbn «bor was closed,— 4er thara 
Never to opn more ! The ddy, the night, 

90 Dragged sk>wly by ; nor did they know the fiifta 
Impendhig e'er the cify. Well they hterd 
The pen^up thnndets in the eaith beneath. 
And Mi its giddy roekiag ; and the air 
<jirew bdt al kngth, and thick ; but in his i 

85 The boy was sloping : and the father hoped 
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The oRthqiHike Jttiglit paas b^ ; nor would he wake 
From his sound rest the unfearing child, nor tell 
The dangets of their ttafe. (q) Oa his low couch 
The fettered soldier sunk — and with deep awe 

40 listened the fearful aeuads : — with upturned eya 
To the great gOds he breathed a prayer: — then strove 
To calm himself, and lose in sl^ep awhile 
His useless terrors. But h€^ could not sleep :— 
His body burned with feverish heat; — his cnain^ 

15 Clanked l6ud although he moved not : deep in eanh 
Gh-oaned unimaginabTe thiinders : — sounds, 
Fearful and ommoas, ar6se and died, 
Like the sad meanings of November's wind, 
In the blank midnight ( • • ) Deepest horror chilled 

50 His l)lood that burned before ; c5ld cliimmy sweats 
Came o'er him : — (=) then anon a fiery thrill 
Shot through his reins. Now on his couch he shrunk. 
And shivered as in fear: — now upright leaped. 
As though he heard the battl*e trurtipet sound, 

55 And longed to cope with death. 

Hes^atlMt, 
A troubled, dreamy sleep. Well,-^had he slept 
Never to waken movet His hours are few. 
But terrible his agony. 

Past H,, 

Soon the storm 
Bikrst fbrtn : the lightnings glknced : — the air 
Sh6ok with the thunders. They awoke ; they sprung 
Amazed upon their feet. The dungeon flowed 
5 A moment as in sunshine, — and was dark: — 
Again a flood of white flame fills the cell ; 
Dying away upon the dazzled eye 
In darkening, quivering tints, as stunning sound 
Dies throbbing, ringing in the ear^ Silence, 

10 And blackest darkness. — With intensest awe 

The soldier's frame was filled ; and many a thought 
Of strange foreboding hurried through his mind. 
As underneath he felt the fevered earth 
Jdrring and Iffling — and the massVe walls 

15 Heard harshly mte and strldn : — yet knew he net, 
While evUs vmdefiiied and yet to oome 
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GHnced throwh his fhovghts, wiait imp mat ciiiele 

wound 
Fate had alreadf gnren. — When; man of wot 
80 Where wretched fiohor 1 ia Ihy ^/ Thoa eidfeot 
, His name in vain:«*-he eanaal Imawer i he t ; "* 

Loudly the father called upon his child:—. 
No voice replied. Trembling and anxiously 
He searched their couch of straw : — with headlong 

25 Trod round his stinted limits, and, low bent; 
' Qro|)ed darkling on the earth : — no child was th^ra 
Agiun he called : — again, at fiirthect stretch 
Of his accursed fetters,-^— till the blood 
Seemed bursting from his ears, and from his eyes 

30 Fire fl^hed» — ^he strained with arm extended mr, 
And fingers widely spread, greedy to touch 
Though but his, iaoPs garment Useless toil I 
Yet still irenewed : — stfll round and round he goes, 
And strains, and snatches^ — and with dreadful eriet 

35 GUIs on his boy. Mad fr^zy fires him now: 
He plants against the wall his f^ ; — ^his chain 
Griisps ; — tugs with ffiant str^gth to force awap 
The fUep-iUiten st^le: — ^yells and shrieks wil£ nge 
And, like a dea^ lion in the Snare 

40 Raging to break his toils, — to and fro bounds. 
But sde 1 the ground is opening : — a blue light 
Mounts, gently wavipg, — Useless : — thin and cold 
It seems, and like a ridnbow tint, not fl&me; 
But by its lustre, on the earth outstretched, 

45 Behold the lifeless child !^ — his dress is singed» 
And o'er his face serene a darkened line 
Points out the lightning's track. 

The father saw,^- 
And all his fury fled: — a dead calm fell 
60 That instant on him : — speechless, fixed he stood, 
And with a look that never wandered, gazed 
Intensely on the corse. Those laughing eyes 
Wer*^ not yet closed,— i-and round those ruby lips 
The wonted smile returned. 

55 Silent and pale 

The ftthsr stands : — ootear ism hn eye:-^ 
The thOnders biik>w-^bat he he«s dunn a6l :-^ 
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The ground llftt She a sis:*-^ knows n ii6l: — 
The strOB^ iriils :giA»d aftd gftpe : — th« ttiuked roof * 
60 Takes shapes likd Iwhfate tdssin; ia the wind : — 
Sec 1 he looks up and smiles ;— rfoi; death to him 
Is happiness. Yet eould one last embrace 
Be given, Hwere still a sw^ter thing to die. 

It will be given. Look I how the roiling ground, 

65 At every swe]^ nearer and stiti more near 

Moves towards the Cither's outstretehed arm hi^ boy :~ 
Once he has touoked his ffknoent f — how his eye 
Lightens with lov&i*«nd hope*-«iid ansnous ftnrs 1 
Ha 1 see 1 he has him now ! — he clasps him round — 

70 Kisses his face ;-^puts back the curlinff locks. 
That shaded his fine brow: — ^looks in his eyes- 
Grasps in his own those little dimpled hands — 
Then foWs him to his breaBt, as he was wont 
To lie when sleeping — and resigned awaits 

75 Undreaded death. 

And death came soon, and swift, 
^nd pangless. 

The huge pile sunk down at once 
Into the openins^ earth. { •• ) Walls — arches — root— 

80 And deep foundation stones — all •• mingling •• fell I 



I ExEiCcisx 87. 

^^ The Orphan ft^.— Mfis. Ofie* 

1 Stay, lady — stay, for m«rcy's sake. 

And hear a helpless orphan's tale: 
Ah, sure my looks must pity wake— - 

*Tis want that makea my cheek so pdel 
Yet I was oncea mother's prid^ 

And my brave fiither!s hope and joy : 
But in the Nile's proud fight he died — 

And I am now an orphan boy 1 

2 Poor, foolish child ! how pleased was I 

When news of Ndacm's victory oame, 
Along the crowded streets to fly« 

To seethe lighted windch^s flame I 
To force me home wtf SMtber so^ghl-^ 
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SW c«ttU sot bail to aaetay 107 1 
* For witk ny faik^^t l^% 'twas bought^-* 
And made hm a poor orphan boy 1 

3 The people's shouts were long and loud I 

My mother, shuddering, cl(^ed her ears ; 
•• Rejoice \ rejoiee I" still cried the crowd — 

My mother answered with her tears 1 
" Oh ! why do tears steal down yoitf chaeki,'* 

Cried I, ** while others shoot for j^ P 
She kissed me, and in nccents weak. 

She called me hm* pow orphtm boy ) 

4 "What is an orphan boy?" I said ; 

When suddenly she gasped for breath. 
And her eyes closed y I shrieked for aid : — 

But, ahl her eyes were closed in death 1 
My hardships since I will not tell : 



3ut now no more a parent's joy ; 
Ah I lady, I haye learned too well 
What 'tis to be an orphan boy. 



ExERcisx 88. 

Christian Consolation. — Anontmovs. 

[The anaexed feeling and beautifkl lines are said to have beeL rrit 
lea by a yoong English lady, who had experienced moch afflktum.] 

1 Jesus — I my cros» havd taken, 

All to leave and follow thee, 
Naked, poor, demised, forsaken-^ 

Tliou, from hence, my all shalt be I 
Peritdied ei?ery fond ambitiMi — 

All I've sou|^t, or hoped, or known, 
Yet how rich la my coiwition— 

God and heaven are all my own ! 

2 Go, then, earthly &me and treasure- 

Come disaster, seom, and pain ;- 
In thy service, pain is j^eaaure, 

With thy &vor, loss is cain ; 
I have called^thee Abba ^ther*- 

I have aet my heurt on thee; 
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StornM-iDiiy bowl, tad clouds idaf g«lhef 
All miMl pork ht ^ood to mnl 

3 Soul ! then know thy full salvation — 

Rise o'er sin, and fear, and care ; 
Joy to find in erery station 

Something still to do or bear ! 
Think» what spirit dwells within thee— 

Think what heavenly bliss is thine ; 
Think that Jesus died to save thee — 

Child of Hearen— canst thou repine t 

4 Haste the^ on, from fftace t6 glory. 

Armed by Mh, and ^k^^d by prayer—* 
Heaven's eternetl d«y 'i» befbr* me^ 

God's own hai^ shiill gitidet^ee there. 
Soofr mAl clostfihf e^ithfy" mteiion I 

Soon shall pasal tiB^ pH^ktk^yn, 
Hope shall chaii^ td glad fruition-^ 

Faith to sight, kaS pi^yet fo praise. 



Cfuellf to Animals, — Cowpcr. 

I would not enter on my list of fipends, 

?!*hough grac'd with pofishM manners and fine sensi^ 
et wanting sensibilUy^) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
5 An itedveileat step M]r crash the sdaiif 

That (orawis at evening in the pablie path ; 

But he that has hiiaianity, forewam'd, 

WiU tread aside, and let the reptile live* 

The creeping rermin, loathsome to the sight, 
aO And^harg'd perhaps with venom, that intrudes 

A visitor unweleome into scenes 

Saciied to neatness and r^^ose, iJk' alcove, ^ 

The chamber, or refectory, may die. 

A neees§ar]f act incurs no blame. 
15 Not so, when held within their proper boundft, 

A':id guikless of offence they ran^ the air. 

Ox t8^ their pastime iti the spiMuous field. 
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There tkejr tfre prMle^d. And! be tlmt kurts 
Or harms them tktrg^ le guBty o(m wrong; 

SO Disturbs the economy of nature's realm. 

Who when she form'd, design^ them an abode 
The sum is this : if man's convenience, health, 
Or safety, interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish tkeiti, 

525 Else they are all — the meanest things that are, 
As free to live and to enjoy that life, 
As Qod was free to form them at the first. 
Who in his sovereifipi wisdom, made thdn alL 
Ye, therefore, who love merc^, teac^ your ##fts 

30 To love it too. .The spring time of our yewct 
Is soon dishonored and defiPd, in most, 
By budding ills, that ask a prudent hand 
To check them. But, alas 1 none sooner shoots. 
If unrestrained, into luxuriant growth, 

85 Than cruelty, m^st (Ltfilish ef them all « 
Mercy to him that shovs it, is the rule 
And righteous limitation of its aot, 
By which Heayen moves in pardoning guilty 
And he that shows none, being ripe in years, 

^40 And conscious of the outrage be commits, 
^ghall seek it, and not find it in his turn. 



ExERCias 90. 

Christianity. — Mason. 

The cardinal /oci of Christianity, without whieh aU 
her other &ets lose their importance, is the resurrection, 
from the dead, of a crucified Saviour, as the prelude, 
the pattern, and the * pledge of the resurrection of his 
5 followers to eternal life. Against this great fret the 
** children of disobedience," have levelled their bottles. 
One assails its proof; another its reasonableness; all, 
its truth. When Paul asserted it befere an audience of 
Athenian philosophers, " some mocked" — a short method 
10 of refuting the Gospel ; and likely, from its conyenience, 
to continue in favor anu in fashion. 

Yet with such doctrines and &ets did the religion of 
Jesus make her way through the WQrld. Against the 
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stiperstitios of the teuhitude^-4ififftiii8t- the inteTest, in* 

15 fKienc^ and craft of their priesthood— against tlie ridi- 
cule of wits, the reasoniftg of sages, the policy, of cab- 
raets, and the pnneese of antites— ^s^ainst the axe» the 
cross, and the stake, stkt extended her conquests from 
Jordan to the Thames. She gathered her knrels alike 

20 upon the snows of Scythia, the green fields of Europe, 
and the sands of Africa. The altars of impiety crum- 
bled befoie her march — the glimmer of the schools dis- 
appeared in her light — Power felt his arm wither at hei 
glance : and, in a short time, she who went, forlorn and 

25 insulteo, firom the hill of Calvary to the tomb of Joseph, 
ascended the Imperial throne, and waved her banner 
over the palace of the O^sars. Her victories w«re not 
less bentgn than decisive. They were victories over all 
that polhites, degrades, and ruins man ; in behalf of all 

30 that purifies, exalts, and saves him. They subdued his 
tinderstandipg to truth, his habits to rectitude, his heart to 
happiness. 

The disregard which some of old afiected to whatever 
goes b^ the name of etil ; the insensibility of others 

S5 who yield up their souls to the power of fiUalism ; and 
the artificial gaiety which has» occasionally, played the 
comedian about the dyiibg bed of " philosoptir« falsely 
so called," are outrages upon decency and nature. 
Efeath destroys both Jtction and enjoyment— rmocks at 

40 wisdom, strength, and beauty — disarranges our plans — 
robs us of oar treasures^— desolates our bosoms — ^breaks 
our heart-strings— blasts our "hope. Death extinguishes 
the glow of kindness — abolishes the most tender rela- 
tions of man — severs him from all that he knows and loves 

15 — subjects him to an ordeal which thousands of millions 
have passed, but none can explain ; and which will be as 
new to tlw last who gives up the ghost, as it was to mur- 
dered Abel — ftings him, in fine, without any avail from 
the expenence of others, into a state of untried being. No 

50 wonder that nature trembles before h. I^ibason justifies 
the fear. Religion never makes light of it: and ne who 
does, instead of ranking with heroes, can hardly deeerve 
to rank with a brute. 

What have unbelievers to gild their evening hour, to 

55 bind up their aching head, to soothe their laboring 
heart? What living hope desc<Hids from heaven to 
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tnult .on the siakiog fieatureir whisi^r peae^ t» the re- 
tiring spirit, and aonounce to the sad surrowiduiff vein- 
tives thil «ll 18 weJl ? There is none 1 A^ooasbment, 

60diMnay, meUnchely bodingi are the /*portk>ii of their 
copb" Sit down, ye UAhapj^, in the deeolation of grie£ 
GoiiaoiiUion 4ieeHl the voiee of vour Tfeepin|g: she has* 
tened to yoUr door, hot atarted back ajSrightedf her 
commiaaioD extenda not te your house of mourning ; ye 

6§ have no hope 1 

£xRRoia£ 91; 

Character of Mrs. Graham. — Mason. 

Recall tlie. exaiDple of Mrs, Graham. Here was a 
woman-^-a widow — a stranger in a strange knad — with- 
out ibftune— with no frienCb but such as her letters of 
introduction and her worth bhould acquire — and with a 
ft femily of daughters dependent upon her ibr their sub- 
sistence. Surely if any one has a clear title of^immuni- 
5^ from the obugation to carrv her cares , beyond the 
omestic eiitle. it is this widpw; it is* this stranger. 
Yet within a few years this st^ranger, this wldow^ with 

10 no means but her excellent sense, her benevolent heart, 
and her pers^veringmll to do good, awakens the chari- 
ties of a populous city, and gives to them an impulse, a 
direction, aad an efficacy, unknown before 1 What 
might not be done by men ; by men of talent, of standr- 

45 ing, of wealth, of leisure? How speedily, upder their 

• well-directed beneficence, might a whole country change 
its phy8ical> intellectual, and moral aspect ; and assume, 
comparatively speaking, the £ice of another Eden — a 
second garden of Qod 9 Why then do they not diffusev 

20 thus extensively, the seeds of knowledge, of virtue, and 
of bliss 1 I ask not for their pretet^ces ; they are as old 
as the lust of lucre; and are refuted by the example which 
we have been contemplating-r-I ask for the true reason, 
for the inspiring principle of their conduct It is this-^ 

85 let them look to it when God shall call them to account 
(ox the abuse of their time, their talents, their station, their 
•* unrighteous mammon." — It is this: They believe not "the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he said. It is more blessed 
to give^ than to receive.^^ They labor under no want but 

SO mie— ithey want the heart! 
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That veoeroUe Hiodier m Isra^ who hos excl^MEii^ed 
the service of God on earth for his services Id heaven, 
has left a legncr to her sisters — she has left. the e^can^le 
of her faith ana patience ; she has left her prayers ; she 

3a has left the monument of her Christian deads : and hy 

these she " bding dead yet speaketh." Matrons ! has she 

kft her mtuUle dsof Are. there none among you to hear 

. her voice front the tomK **Go and do thoa likewise?" 

None whom affluence permits, endowments qualify, and 

40 piety prompts, to aim at her distinction hy treading in her 
steps ? Maidens I Are there none among you, who would 
wish to array yourselves hereafter in the honours of this 
•* vjrtiKms ¥roman ?" Your hearts have dismissed theii 
wonted warmth and generosity, if they do not throh as 

46 the reverend vision rises hefore yon — then prepare yotti« 
delves now, hy seeking and serving the God of her 
y^uth. 

Yea, let me press upon all who hear me this evening, 
the transcendent exceUence of Christian character, and 

Mtbe victorious power of Christian hope. The former 
bedrs thss linage of Gk>d^ the latter is as imperishable as 
his thfoiie. We fasten our eyes with more real respect, 
and more heart-felt approbation upon the moral majesty 
displayed ifi *' walking at Christ also walked," than up 

65 QftL aU the pomps of the monarch, or decorations of the 
military hero. More .touching to the sensa, and more 
grateful to high heaven, is tlie soft melancholv with 
which we look after our departed friend, and the teai 
which embalms her memory, than the thundering plan- 

90 dits whkh rend the air with the name of a conqueror. 
She has obtained a triumph over .that Foe who shall 
break the arm of valour, and strike off the crown of 
kings. • 



£j;er€J|sb 92. 

Living to Qod. — Griffim. 

The heart-breaking necessities of a world oup^ht to 

rouse us from our selfish stupor. To say noth^nff^ef 

the multitudes who are swarming the wny to deatn i^ 

the most fovoured regions; to say nothiug of whole na* 

5 tioos in the Romish and Greek Churches who, though 

21 
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they bear tke Christian name, are a^^reodv living with- 
out God in the world ; to say nothing of hnndreds of 
thousands of nominal Christians, scattered through Asia 
and Africa, who scarcely retain any thing of Christianity 
10 but the name ; to say -nothing of three millions of Jews , 
it is a distressing truth that more than fW) thirds of the 
population of the ^obe are still buried under Pagan or 
Blahometan darkness, and are as abominably wicked as 
sin can make them. 
15 ^While I am speaking they are burstmg forth to meet 
their doom. It certainly Has become the dtfty of cffery 
person in a Gospel land to rack his inv^tion, to devise 
means, and to strain the last nerve of his atfencth, to 
rescue those perishing nations, as he woiild to deliver 
20 his family from a burning house. O, if we loved those 
heathen as we do our children 1 but we ought to iove 
them as we love ourselves. Heretofore we knew not 
how it was possible to reach them ; but now a way is 
opened by which we may operate upon them, with as 
25 much ease as though they lived at our door, if we 
drop a dollar into the American Bible Society, it wiU 
turn to a Bible, and find its way to India, and wiH travel 
while we sleep. If we deposit another, it will become a 
Bible and make its way to South America, without post- 
80 age or risk. Thus God has opened a door by which we 
may pour upon the heathen the blessings of the Gospel 
as fast aa we please, and need tiot be bounded by any 
other limit than our ability and inclination. One Bible 
will shed upon a benighted &mily a light which will ra- 
35 diate through a neighbourhood, and descend from gene- 
ration to generation. And who is too poor to give r 
Bible? It has been computed by those who have pas- 
sed through our country, to search out its ^ants, that no 
less than five hundred thousand Bibles are wanted in 
10 the United States, to furnish each femily with one, that 
each man may have a Bible to lie up6n hilf dpng pil- 
low. Do we hear this, and shall we sleep? There 
ought to be two Bible Societies, one of males and the 
s other of females, formed in every town, and village, and 
46 hamlet in America. And mto one of these every per- 
son but actual paupers ought to come. Every hand in 
Christendom, but those which are stretched out for 
alms, ought to give one Bible a year, till the wants of o 
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world are «u{i|)lie<L It is a tax which the God d hea* 

50 Yea has laid upon the whole populatioa of Christian 
countries. Let the khouring poor wojrk an hour lopger 
each day, and retr^ach some unnecessary expenses, and 
they need not be excluded from this glorious wo^k of 
regenerating a world. But the coffers of the rich — 

55 What has sealed the coffers of the rich % that they shouid 
roQ in luxury and pave the way to their theatres with 
^Id, when six or seven hundred millions of sinners are 
Without a Bibb 1 There is superfluous wealth esaousYi 
id a few of our cities and larger tqwns to convey the 

00 G«qpel in. a short time to eyery &mily on earth. God 
Almighty open their hearts that they may pour oiU their 
trea;Burea by hundreds and by thousands, tiU the «arth 
n^mll be iull of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
coyer the sea. 

65 My brethren, let us no longer liye to ourselves. ' Let 
us arise and put our hands to the great wqrk in which 
ihe-natkHfis are i^w moving^ Wondrous things are tak- 
ing place in the four quarters of the globe. The world 
is widdng up after a'lonff sleep, and is teeming witkpro- 

70 jects and efibrte to extend the oaipire of truth and hanpi- 
seas. This is the day of which the prc^hets sung.. Let 
IBS QOt sleep^whilei aU mburs are rousing theipselves to 
action. Let every soul come up to the help of the Lord. 
Lei not one be left behind. He that has absoluUlyfUh 

75 thing to give, le( him pray. Let no one be idle. This 
' is a ^eat day and the Lord requires every hand in the 
work. 



Exercise 93. 
Plea for Afriea, — Griffim. 

It can no longer be ^lade a question whether the ele- 
yation of the African race is a part of the new order oi 
things. The providence of God has declared it. The 
Almighty Deliverer is already on his march to relieye 
the woes of Africa. Her resurrection is already stamped 
with the broad seal of j^eaven. Let all the nations behold 
the sign, and bow to the mandate of God. 

Ethjopia, shall stretch out her hands to God. Let 
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I * eniel snd titAMliering^ niiidi raise up a» nuHiy je«n and 
i 10 objections as tbey mey, tfae thing wUi proceed, ** Ibr the 
\ mouth of the Lord hath ep(^n it.*^ • 

We hare now arrived at the coaclfMion thatt a brigiit^^r 
day is arising on Africa. Already I seem to See her 
chains dissoWed, — ^her desert plains turned itido a fhut- 

15 fill field, — her Congo and her Senegal the tealB of science 
and religion, reflecting the giory of the rking sim from 
the spires- of their churches and imi^€rsities,«-^er^Oam* 
bia and Niger whitened with her floatiag eommer<^, 
her crowded' cities sending Ibrth the htun of business, — 

90 her poets and orators standins^ on the same shetf wifk 
Mfhon and Burke,— and all her sons emplo3Fed in the 
tongs of sahation. And when that day shall eomie, I 
am sure pestefity will see the names of Okricson, fiharp, 
Wilberforce, Thornton, and Gregoire, recorded on the 

25 cities and monuments of a gratefdl continent 

We eome to you this eftfBan^ with our hands stretch- 
ed out in silpplication for ^fhca, which, Uiougfh dark 
her skin, is one of oar own mover's childr^. We.be- 
aeech you by that mercy which you hope to find, that 

80 yo^ do not reject oor suit. We beoeeck yon hy die 
tears which were once shed l>r yen, that you aM its in 
wiping the tears of an opjjressed race. I hate tb inten- 
tion to psactise on your feelings. I knew too wdl the 
piety and liberaHty of thia metropdlis. I only #iah to 

95 spread the <^3Ject before vou in its own native foltu8,^4e 

I lay open every woundea and aching jmrt I art sorry 

that I have not been able to do this with more success. 

Your goodness will supply the rest. Yon will furnish 

the Synod with means to prosecute their benevolent 

40 designs. 

Beloved brethren, to live in such a world and age as 
this, brings wl^ k immense .obligatioop;— 4he world of 
all others which the Son of God redeemed with blood ; 
— the age selected from all ages to be the season of his 

45 highest triumph and reward ;-^the spot and time, among 
all worlds and periods, most Interesting to the eyes of 
heaven. To exist in such a day, is a privilege which 
kings and prophets tiesired, but were not permitfed to 
enjoy. If ever the servants of God were •• a flame of 

50 fire," this is the time to exhibit themselves such. You 
stand, my beloved brethren, under an opening heaven 
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Yoa stand by the lomb #r a worU r'miag from death. 
Be not stupid in such a day. Be not half awake. Let 
your soul stattd erec^ looking out to the approaching 

55 God. Let every nerve be strung to action. Great is the 
human ^Rirt lAdck Ike day ea^s for; great witt be the 
triumph which ^oth and patience will achicra. It is 
but " a little while, and he that shall come, will come and 
will not tarry." For my part I would rather be one to 

60 follow the wheels of his victorious' chariot', than to enjoy 
the triumphs of a Csesar. Let a proistrate world prepare 
to sing, **Hosanna to the Son of David! blessed is 
he that QoijEietb i^ tne name of the Lord : hostmna in the 
highest r* ^ 



£xBaciaB 94 
AholUion of the Slave Trade. — Chbistian Obsbrtsr. 

1 W6e to the land, whose wealth proclaims 

Another land's uinloing ; 
Whose trophied column ris^ high^ 

On Tohhe^y and ratn. 
Brittania saw wkh deep disdain. 
The foul reproach, the coward stain. 

The characters of blood \ 
She s^w, and sw6pt her sh&me ^w^y. 
While shouting round, in thick array, 

Her patriot champions stood. 

2 Proud was the mom whose early beams 

Saw Pitt and fbz uniting. 
And side by side, in holy ban4 

Their country's battle fightmg. 
Oh ! if their spirits hover nigh, 
How shall they hail with rapture high, 

This day^i revolving sun ; 
V And heat our songs of triumph tell, 
The.prize, for which they fought so weH, 

The virtuous prize, is won ! . 

3 Let France of prostrate Ei^rope tell, 

Exulting m her story ; 
The usurper shall unenvied stretch 
21» 
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Tke f«igii of guilty glorf. 
Mfiie the chaplet droffing ghtn. 
Ami hit the red plftme, tcavtfig oW - . 
' ' A bleedi&f pmU^ w©. 

Semafge of the N6fm, tite A6ui», Ibe WlM I 
The wvxrld, that bom At Uqr behflit, 

Ther World kM&\ iky he 

i But M^ feir Daughter of the Seat, 

Are brighter day« attending, 
j(^«d oUve wraths, with myrtle twinod, ' 

Around thy scejftre ]blen(Qng. 
Though doomed perchance awhue td iMX "^ 

Thy blazinff' cegis high in air ; 

Beneath insit an^de shade, 
Shall Europe^ s exiled virtue throng, 
And Africa, redeemed ieem wrong, 

Aoore thy j^uardian ^d 

5 So shalt thou rdst, through rolling years, 

Secure in heaven's alUance, 
And to a thousand circlifi'g foea 

Breathe out a bold defiance. ' 

Her eagle winj^ shall Victory wave 
Around the arm that strikes to s^ve J 

And Earth applauding, see 
' The friend of every friendless name. 

Foremost in blfes, and strength, and fdme, 

The Friend of Fretsdom, free. 



Eii^A. — DAftwieif. 
Now stood EKza, on the wood-crown*d height, 
0*er Minden*s plain, spectatress of the fight. 
Sought with bold eye, amid the bloody Strife, 
Her dearer self, tjhe partner of h^r life j 
5 From hill to hill the rushing host pursu^,' 
And viewed his banner, or, b^liip^ed she viewed 
Pleased with the distant roir, with quicker tread 
Fast by his hanfll^ene lisping, boy she led; ^ , 
And cme fair girl, amid the bud alarm 
10 Sleptonherker^hSe^cradjLedby her arm; 
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While round her brows bright l)eani» of honour daH, 
And lore's wmrm eddies circle round her heart 
— Near, and mere near, the intsepid beauty pressed. 
Saw, tbreagph the driving smoker iiis dancing crest) 

15 Heard the'einldeg shout, *' Thef run ! th^ tun r 
•* Great God !" she cried, " he's safe ! the battle's won T' 
— ^A ball DOW hisses through the airy tides, 
(Some fury speeds it, and some titemon glides \\ 
Parts the fine locks, hejr g^raceful head Siat deck, 

20 Wotinds her Ihfr ear, aYid sirfks irilo her neck ; 
The red strcom IsBuing bom her a?i«re yeins 
E^es her while veil, her ivory boaes^ stains. — 
•^" Ah me {" ^hecried* (and* skiking on the grewidt 
Kissed her dear babes^ regaxdless of the wounid ;) 

26 ** Oh, cease, not yet to beat, thou vital urn I 
*' Wait, gushing^ife, eh wait, my love's return I 
" Hoarse barks the wolC the vulture screams from fiir I 
" The angel, pity,'shuns the walks of war! — 
" Oh spare, ye war hounds, |»psns their tender age I— 

80 "• On m€^ en me,'' she cried, *'«x}kaust your regel" 
Then with weak armSf her weeping banes itaressed^ 
And, sighing, hid them in her bloodetained vest 

Frero tent to tent the impatient yfpxtiai flies, 
(Fe?ur in his kecMt, and frenzy inJ^s «yes :) 

d5 Eliza's name aiong the caimpiie calls, 
Eli%a I echess thiough the oaaimss walls ; 
CUuck through the nwrmuring gloom, his footsteps «raed 
Cer grosmnghepps, the dymg end the dead, 
Vault o'er the plain, and, in the tangled wood, — 

40 Let dee4 £Upw weltering in her Uood I 

*-<*Seon hsera his listsning aen tlie wdcome sovuds, 
With epsn arms end sparkling eyes he bounds, — 
'' £peak low," iietcries, and gives his little hand, 
** Elba «/flcp5, vpon the dew-«old sand." 

4§ Poor we^^mg babe, with bloody fins^ers pressed 
And tried, wkh.pouting lips, her milkless bresst 
'* Ahi^l we both with cold end hunger quake— 
** Why do you weep ?-*-Mararoa will soon awake." 
— *'* She '11 wake no more 1" the hopeless mourner cried* 

§0 Upturned his eyes, and clasped his hands, and sighed; 
Stretched on the ground awhile entranced he lay, . 
And pressed wann kisses on the lifoleas clay; 
And then npspnmg, with wild convulsive start, 
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And, all the fa4her kindled Ib his h«mit : 
65 " O. Heavens I" he cried. " my firtt rash ¥ow forgive I 
•• T^eae bind to earth, for ihes^ I prajr to live I" 
Rottnd hid chill babea he wrapped his c^imsba Teat 
And clasped them, s^btng, to his aching breast 



Exaaoiss 96. - 

Character &f Mr, Broughfbm.'T-AwojiJ[%ovM, 

Brougham, is a tkunderboh. He may oome in the 
dark, he may come at random, his path may be in the 
viewless and graspless air ; but still, give him something 
solid, let him come ita contact widi the eardi, and, be it 

5 beaidful or banvn, it foels the power of his terrible vist- 
tation. Yoii see net, or rather y«i heed »ot, the ag«at 
which works : btrt, yist as when the arch-giant of phy- 
sical destroyers renas his- way, you see the kingdoms of 
nature Riding at his approach, and the migh^est of their 

10 productions brushed aside as though ^y were^ust, or 
torn as though they were gossamer. 

While lie raises his voice in the house — ^whik he 
builds firm!/ and broadly the beses of ms- own proposi- 
tions, and snsCtches €pom every ^ieaee a beam to,eolarge 

15 and strengthen his we»k; and while he indignantly beats 
down and tramples upon all that has been reared ^ his 
amagoirist, you feel as if the wind of annihilation were 
in his hand, and ih% power of desirudion in his poeses- 
mon. 

80 There cannot be.a greater treat than to keur Brough- 
am iqponrone of th^ questions which five scope for the 
migl^ swell of his mind, fnd which pennk hkn to 
launch ^e bolts of that tremendous sarcasm, for Which 
he has not now, and perhaps never had, an eqmil in the 

S5 bouse. When his display is a reply, you see his Umg 
and lathy figure drawn aside from others, and dsiled up 
within itself like a snake, and his eyes glancing from 
under the slouched hat,* as G^exy and as fotal as Chose of 
the basilisk ; ;^ou mark the twin demons of irony and 

80 contanpt, playmg about the t<HAse and compressed une of 
his mouth. 

Up rises the orator, slowly and clumsily.. His body, 
swung into an a^itude which is none of the most grace- 
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S5 dejepened m ks hue. His ^yes,* his nose, and. mouth 
seem huddled together, as if,- while he presses erefy il- 
lustration into his speech, he were at the same time 
condensing: all his senses into one. , There is a lower- 
ing sublimity in his brows, which. one seldom sees equal- 

40 led; and the obliquity of the light shows the organiza- 
tion of the upper and lateral parts of his forehead, proud 
and palpable as the hills oi his native north. His left 
hand, is extended with the palm, prepared as an anvil, 
upon which he is ever and^ anon to hammer, with the 

45 forefinger of his right, as the preparation to that full 
swing which is to give life to every muscle, and motion 
to every limb. He speaks ! In the most powerful and 
BUfitained, and at the same time,* the most ciose, clear 
and logical manner, does he demolish' the castle which 

50 his opponent had buih for himself You have the sounds^ 
you see the* flash, you look for the castle, and it is not 
Stone after stone, turret after turret, battlement after 
battlement, and wing after wing, are. melted away, anil 
iiothine left, save the sure foundation, upon which the 

55 orator himself may bi^ild. There are no political bowels 
in him. He gives no quarter, and ho sooner has he 
razed the fort, than he turns him to torture the garrison. 
It is now that his mock solemnity is something more 
terrible than the satire of Canning, the glow of Burdett, 

(JO OT the glory of Mackintosh. His features, (which are 
always grave) assume the very depth of solemnity ; and 
his voice (which is always solemn) falls into that under 
soprano, (that visionary tone between speech and whis- 
per) which men employ when they speak of their own 

65 graves, and coffins. You would imagine it not audible, 

.and yet itis lowest syllable runs through the house like 

wild-fire. You would think it meant only for the ear of 

him who is the .subject of it, yet it comes immediately, 

and powerfully, and without the possibility of being for- 

TO gdlten, to every one within the walls. You would think 
it the fond admonition of a sainted father to the errors 
of a beloved son ; and yet, it has in reality more of that 
feeling which the Devil is said to exercise, when he acts 
as the accuser of the brethren. — You may push aside 

75 the bright thing which raises a laugh ; you may find a 
cover from the. wit which ambles to you on antithesis 
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•r qnomtion ; but againil the home reproof of Bfoufham 
Aere is no defence ; ks conrse is so firm thic: y(m caimot 
tuh it asida 



ExKRciss 97. 

Character of Mr, WUberforce, — ^Anonxmovs. 

The speeches of Mr. Wilberforce, are among the very 
few good things now remaining in the British Parliament: 
his diction is elegant, rich, and spirited ; his tones are 
so distinct and so melodious, that the most hostile ear 
5 hangs on them delighted. Then his address is so in- 
sinuating, that if he talked nonsense, you would feel 
yourself obliged to hear him. I recollect when the 
House had been tired night after night, with discussing 
the endless questions relating to Indian Policy, when the 

10 commerce and finances apd resources of our oriental 
empire had exhausted the lungs of all the speakers, and 
the patience of all the. auditors — at that period, Mr. 
Wilberforce, with a just confidence in his powers, ven- 
tured to broach the hackneyed subject of Hindoo' con- 

15 version. He spoke three hours, but nobody seemed 
fetigued 4 all, inaeed, were pleased, some with the ingeni- 
ous artifices of his manner, but most with the glowing 
language of his heart Much as I 'differed from him in 
opinion, it was impossible not to be delighted with his 

20 eloquence: and thoufi^h I wish most heartily that th« 
Hindoos might be left to th(^ own trinity, yet I felt dis- 
posed to agree^ with him, that «ome good must arise to 
the human mind, by being engaged in a controversy 
which will ex^cise most of* its feculties. Mr. Wilber- 

25 force is now verging towards age,* and speaks but sel- 
dom - he, however, never speaks without exciting p. wish 
that he would say more ; he maintains, like Mr AGrat- 
tan, great respectability of character, by disdaining to 
mix m the daily paltry squabbles of party : he is no 

SO hunter after place. • • • • . • • 

I confess I always look with equal respect and pleasure 
on this eloquent veteran, lingering among his bustling, 

♦ Written in 1814 or 1815. 
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hai ^ inferior posterity; and welV has ho a riglit to 
linger on tbe spot where he achiered one of the greatest 

85 laurels that ever brightened in (he wreath of feme : a 
knrel better than that of the hero, as it is not stained 
with blood or tears : better eren than that of the statoo- 
man who improTes tbe ciyiHzation of his country, inas- 
mach ks to create, is better than to improve. And tho 

40 man whose labomrs abolished ih» l^ve Trads, at ono 
blow struck awa^ the barbarism of a hundred nations, 
and elevated myriads of human beings, degraded to the 
brute, into all the dignified capacities of civiliz^ man. 
To have done this is the most noble, as it is the most 

45 usefiil work, wfaiek any individual could accomplish. 



Exercise 98. 

Eulogimm 0n Mr, Foje. — Sheridan. 

Upibn the one great subject, which, at this moment, I 

am confident has possession of the whole feelings of every 

man, whom I address — the loss, the irreparable loss, of 

the great, the illustrious character, whom we all deplore 

5 — I shall, I can say but little. * * . * 

He died in the spirit of peace ; tranquil in his own expir- 
ing heart, and cherishing to the last, with a parental soli- 
citude, the consolinff hope that he should be able to give 
established tranquillity to harassed, contending nations. 

10 Let us trust, that the sJtroke of tieath which has borne him 
froni us, may not have left the peace of the world, and 
the civilized charities of man, as orphans upon the earth. 
With such a man, to haVe battled in the cause of genuine 
liberty — with such a man, to have struggled against 

15 ^e inroads of oppression and corruption — with such 
an example before me, to have to boast that I never in 
my life gave one vote in parliament that was not on the 
side of freedom, is the, congratulation that attends the 
retiftspect of my public life. His friendship was the 

20 pride and honour of my days. I never, for one moment, 
regretted to share with him the aifficulties, the calum- 
nies, and sometimes even the dangers, that attended his 
honourable life. And now, reviewing^ my past political 
conduct, were the option possil^e that I should retread 

25 the path, I solemnly and deUberatoly declare, that I 
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' lro«ld pursue the Mine coo we W r ^ andev the oame 
.Messure-^^bide hj the same priiicipla6---«Dd leiDaio bj 

• bis side, an exile from, power, disUacUoo, and emo^uaieiit I 
If I have missed the opportunitv, of obtaining all the 

80 rap^rt, I migk, pet haps, have had, oa the preseol oc- 
easioD, from a very serupulous deUeaoy, which I think 
hectune, and was inoumbeiU upon me— t eannot repent it 
Id so daing, I acted <a» the feelings iip<m which I am 
sensible all those tomdd have acUd who loved Mr. Fox 

85 as I did. I lelt within myself, that .while the slightest 
aspirations might stiU quiver on those lips, that w^re the 
copious channels of ^qu^ce, wisdcMoo, and beiievo- 
](ence*-*that while one. drop of life's blood might stiU 
warm that heart, which throbbed onlv for the good of 

40 mankind — I should not, I could not have acted other- 
wise. 

G^entlemen : the hour is not far distant, when an awful 
knell shall tell you, that the unburied remains of your 
revered patriot are passing through your streets, to that 

45 sepulchral home where your kings— ryour heroes— your 
sages — and your poets, will be honoured by an association 
with his mortal remains. At that hour when the sad so- 
lemnity shall take- place, in a private way, as more suited 
to the simple 4ignity of his character, tnan the splendid 

50 gaudiness of public pageantry ; when yoti, all of you, 
shall be self-marshalled in reverential sorrow — mute, and 
reflecting on your mighty loss — at that moment shall the 
disgusting contest of an election-wrangle break the so- 
lenmiW^ of such a scene? Is it fitting that any man 

55 should overlook the crisis, iv^d risk the nionstrous and 
disgusting contest ? Is it fitting that I should ba that 
if 



ExBKOiss 99. 

Death of Sheridan. — ^Byron. 

The flash of wit — ^the bright intelligence, 
The beam of song — the blaze of eloquence, 
Set with their sun— but still have left behind 
The enduring produce of immortal mind ; 
5 Fruits of a genial morn, and s^lorious noon, 
A deathless part of him who died too soon. 
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But small that portion of the wondrou* wh6)«; 

These sparkling segments of that cirdhif ibtil, 

Which an embraced— and lightened orer ill, 
10 To cheer-^to'pierce— to plea«e--0T to appah 

From the charmed council to the festive board. 

Of human feelings the unbounded lord ; • 

In whose acclaim the loftiest voices vied. 

The praised — the ptoud— who made his praise their pride. 
15 When the loud cry of trampled Hindostan 
' Arose to Heaven m her appeal from man, 

His was the thunder — Aw' thte avenging rod, 

The wrath — the delegated voice of God ! 

Which shook the nations through his lipe-— «»d bbnel^ 
20 Till vanquished senates trembled* as they prvteck 

And here, oh ! here, where yet all young aqdi waana, 
The gay creations of his apirit charm. 
The matchless dialogue — the deathless wit, 
Which knew not what it waj» to itttermit ; 

25 I'he giewiog portraits, fresh from life, Uiat hnn§ 

Home to our hearts the truth from which tbcgr •prinf ,* 
These wondroua beings of his &ficy, wioiig^ 
To fulness by the fiat of his thought, 
Here in their first abode, J^ou stiU may meet 

30 Bright with th&hues of his FroflEletkeaB heat^i 
A halo of the light of other days. 
Which still the splendoat of its orb betrays^ 

Ye orators ! whom yet our councils yield, 

Mourn for the veteran hero >of your field ! 
35 The worthy rival of the wondrous three ! * 

Whose words were sparks of immortality f 

Ye Bards ! to whom the Dranxa*s Muse is dear, 

He was your master — emulate him here ! 

Ye men of wit and social eloquence ! 
40 Ho was your brother — ^bpar his ashes hence f 

While powers of mind almost of boundless range; 

Complete in kind — ^as various in their changlB ; 

While eloquence — wit — poesy — ai!8 mirth, 

(That humbler harmonist of care on eaYth,) 
45 Survive within our souls — while lives our sensiaf 

Of pride in merit's proud pre-eminence 



♦ Pitt* Pox; and Btlrir^. 
^ 22 
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LongshftU we seek his likeness — long in tsib 
And turn, to sdl of him which may remain, 
Sighmg that nature formed but one such man, 
50^ And t^roke the die — in moulding Sheridan ! 



EXBRCISS 100. 

The loit family of Eastern Greenland, — Montgoxbilt. 

In the cold sunshine of yon narrow dell, 
Aflection lingers ; there two lovers dwell, 
/Grrentand's whole family ; nor long forlorn, 
There comes a visitant ; a babe is born. 
5 0*er his meek helplessness the parents smiled ; 
• 'Ttvas hope ;-•— for hope is every mother's child. 
Then seemed they, in that world of solitude. 
The Eve and Adam of a race renewed. 
Brief happiness ! too perilous to last ; 

10 The moon hath waxed and waned, and all is past, 
MehMd the end .^— one morn athwart the wall. 
They marked the shadow of a reindeer fell. 
Bounding in tameless freedom o*er the snow^ 
The father tracked him, and with fatal bow 

15 Smote down the victim ; but, before his eyes, 
A rabid she-bear pounced upon the prize ; 
A shaft into the spoiler's flank he sent, 
She turned in wrath, and limb from limb had rent 
The hunter ; but his dagger's plungitig steel, 

20 With riven bosom, made the monster reel ; 
Unvanquished, both to closer combat flew. 
Assailants each, till each the other slew ; 
Mingling their blood from mutual wounds, they lay 
Stretched on the carcass of their antlered prey. 

25 Meanwhile his partner waits, her heart at rest, 
No burden but her infaEt on her breast ; 
With him she slumbers, or with him she plays. 
And tells him all her dreams of future days, 
Asks him a thousand questions, feigns replies, 

80 And reads what e'er she wishes in his eyes. 

— Red evening comes ; no husha7\.d}s shadow frills, 
Where fell the reindeer's, o^r the latticed walls ; 
'Tis night I no footstep sounds towards her door ; 
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The day returns, — hvLt he returns no mored 

35 In frenzy forth she sallies, and with cries," 
To which no voice except lier own replies, 
In frightful echoes, starting all around 
Where human voice again shall never sound. 
She seeks him, finds him not ; some angel guide 

40 In mercy turns her from the corpse aside ; 
Perhaps his own freed spirit, lingering near. 
Who waits to waft her to a happier sj^ere^. 
But leads her first, at evening to their cot, . 
Where lies the little one, all day forgot ; 

45 Imparadised in sleep, she finds him there, 

Kisses his cheek, and breathes a mother's prayei:. 

Three days she Janguishes, nor can she shed 

One tear between the living and the dead ; 

When her lost spouse comes o*er the widow's though^ 

50 The pengs of memory are to madness wrought } 
But, when her suckling's eager lips are felt, 
Her heart would fain — ^but Oh I itcamiot melt;- 
At length it breaks, while on her lap he lics,« 
With huhy wonder gazing in her eyes. 

55 Poor orphan ! mine is not, a hand to trace 
Thy little story, last of all thy race I 
Not long thy sufferings ; cold and colder gnywn. 
The arms that clasp thee, cMUl thy limbs t»,$t&n€, 
^-^is done :^from Greenland's coast the latest sigh 

60 Bore in&nt innocence beyond the sky. 



ExISRCISE 101. 

Tht City and the Country, — M*Doiinov«k. 
f 
The arrival of the two mountaineers was not long in 
bemg known to the whole household in May Fair. Li^ 
tie Mary had hoisted the tartan in less time than the 
ordinary tribe of lad^s maids could easily cosa^piehend, 
5 and having hoifited that, she descended the steirs with 
more rapidity than is customary with even that light- 
footed tribe. The shakings by the hand, the '" good 
gracionses I and are yott there^" the uninterruptea in- 
<|oiries, the questions answered by a look, and the ques- 
10 tions so rapid as not to admit of that brief response, pass- 
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ed like the aiuidow of a cload upon a Higfaiand glch— ^ 
like the ruffling of the i^ind upon a Highiim4 lake. TJM 
castle, the loch, the river, the cliff— every fieW, ei^ery 
hill, ercry spot, and almost every bush, had its note of 

15 recollection, and ita tribute of praise. 

Then is somelhiitg exquisite in thia-^semelhing 
which the inhabitants of thronged cities, cannot nppi^ 
ciate. But ia the patriarchal land of the north, there is, 
or there wta^ ere arartce laid it waste, er the Ic^m ot 

90 money made k a desolation — a love of every thiog that 
was, as well as c{ every thing that is. The same an- 
cient stone ipdiich sheltered the sire, shelters die son{ 
affaiasi the ^ree which his father planted, no man wih 
lin up an axe ; and the resting-place of the departed is 

35 sacred as long as life warms a heart, which was present 
wheu ^y were laid in the dust In a great city, man, 
dependent on his own exertions, folbwing the iient of 
his own passions or appetites, and reeldess of every gra- 
tificatioft but those of himself, is diijeinted from man. 

SO The tenants of the same roof, know not the na»es of 
each other, and to be parted by one paltry brick, hmkes 
a separation as eomj^lete, as though they dwelt at the an^ 
tipodes. Not only is man disjointed from man, but age 
is disjoinced from age. The people who inhabit a street 

S5 or a sqiHire, now know ^nfothing and care nothinf al>out 
those who inhabited it immediately befom; and iheir 
brief memorial will be as quickly blotted out by tijipct* 
sons whom chance may afterwards place in the same 
situation. Thus, while the great city brings the bodies 

40 of men together, it scatters their, minds, breaks all the 
ties and links of sjrmpathetic society, and piles up its 
tens fksd hiindreds of thousands, (to all intend ^nd pur- 
poses of deep feeling and delightful intercourse,) like 
the celd, hard, unadhering and unconnected parades of 

45 a mountain of sand, which the wind of whim, or chance, 
Of comm^erce, may whisk about just as the sand parti- 
ekMi by the Red Sea are whisked about on the wings of 
the deadly saniel. In the retirement of* the country, 
and especiaUy in that country from which our humble 

•0 visitofs have.cooie, and to which our lovely heroine is 
lookkig, it is not so. There man is united to man, and 
age is U&kj^ with age, i^fi the closest ties of friendship, 
the moat deligiitful bonds of sj^mpathy, the most touching 
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reminiscenres of sorrow, asd the fonctest aoticijN^ions 
55 of hope. If a man would eat, drink, die, ajtid be fqep; 
gotten, let his dwelling place be in ihe city: if he would 
live, love, and be remembered, lei him speed him ta the 
glens of the mountains. 



EXBRCISS 102. 

Summary Punishment — Walter Scott. 

It was under Um burning influence of revenge that the 
wife ^ MacGregor commanded that tne hostage^exehaagM 
for her husband's safety should be brought into her pre- 
sence. I believe her sons had kept this unfoiliiiiale wjntch 
% out of her sight, for fear of the consequences j but if it was 
so, their humane precaution only postponed his hu. They 
dragged forward at her summons a wreCeh already ka^ 
dead with terror, in whose agonized features I recognised, ^ 
\o my horror and astonishment, n;y old acquaintance 

tOMoiris. 

He fell prodtrfite before the ^lale chie^, with an eflbrt 
k> clasp her ktees, from which she drew back, as if Mi 
touch had been pollution, so that all he omAdi da in tolcen 
of the extremity of his humiliation, was to kiss the hem of 

15 her plaid. I, never heard entreaties for life poured forth 
with such agony of spirit. The ecstacy of fear was such, 
that, instead of paralyzing his tongue, as on ordinary oc- 
casions, it even rendered ]Hm eloquent ; and« with cheeks 
jts pale as ashes, hands compressed in agony, eyes that 

20 seemed to be taking their last look of all mortal objects, 
he prayed but for life — fer life he would give all he. had 
in the world ;--rHt was hut life he asked — life^ if it were to 
be prolonged under tortures Kxidi privations :^~^YiAnMkei3i 
only breath, though it should be drawn in the deptJ^ of 

25 the lowest caverns of their hills. r 

It is impossible to describe the scorn, the loathing, 
and contempt, with which the wife of MacQrefor re- 
garded this wretched petitioner for the poor bocm of ex 
istence. 

80 She gave a bnef command in Gaelic to her attendan|(| 

two* of whom seized upon the prostrate suppliant ana 

hurried him to the brink of a eliff whi<ch oMrMimC the 

flood. He aet up the most piermg and ^(fif$04f^ ^^^ 

22* 
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tlMt fcsr ersr uttered — I may wdl term tbem drtae^, 

Sf fi>r they haunted in j sleep for yeaiv afterwards 

I was 80 much mored by this horrid spectacle, that, 
ahhovgh m momenlvry expectation of sharinif his ^te, I 
did attempt to speak in his behaH^ but, as might have 
been expected, my interference was sternly disregarded. 

40 The victim was held fast by some, while others, bind- 
ing a large heavy stone in a phid, tied it round his 
neck, and others again, eagerly stripped him of some 
part of his dress. Half-naked, and thus manacled, they 
MrrM him into the kke, there about twf^ve feet deep, 

46 ^bowBtii^ bis ]zst death-shriek with a loud baH<tt^of vin 
dielm tiaumph, over which, however, the yell ^ ittoprtal 
aaeny wm distinctly faeafd. The heavy burden aplash- 
ei in the dark blue waters of the lak«, and the High- 
landess, with- their pole-axes mud swoida, watched an in- 

M stsBl, to guards lest, extricating himself firom the load to 
which he was attached, he might have struggle^ to 
legalii Ae shore. But the knot had been securely 
bound; the victim sunk without effort; the watei^ 
which his idl had disturbed, settled calmW ovfT him, 

ii= aMd the nniiof that Hie for which he had pleaded so 
Mreng^, was teever withdrawn fnoaa the sum of human 
ensfedicsL 



£XBR0IS1B 103. 

On <^ r^e^iff of his Mother^ s Picture.—CoyrrrK, 

OovM Time, his fKght reversed, restore the houra, 
Wh^, playing vjrith thy vestare's tissued fbwers. 
The violet, the pink, the jessamine, 
I pricked them mto paper with a pin, — 

6 (And thou wast happier than myself the while, 

Wouldst soft)y ^eak, and stroke my head and smle,) 

OduM thoee few pleasant days again appear, 

Might one fw«A bring them, would I wish there heieS 

I would not trust my heart— the dear delight 

W Seems -so to be desired, perhaps I might. — 
* But, no-^what here we call our life is such, ♦ 
6b IMs (o be foved, and thou so much, 

- That l^boold Ml requke thee to constrain 
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Thy unboiuML smii^^ into boo^^ agaii), t 

15 Thoi^ m a ^llaat bark Crom AIbion'3 90031* , 
. (The storms ail weatbeied, and the ocean croasod,) 
Shoots into port at nmoA weU-ha?ene4' isle, 
Where spices breathe, and brighter seasons smile, 
TheT« mi» qaievceat on the floods, thai show 

520 Her beauteous form refiaeCed olear below, 

While airt impregmiited wttk incense v4aT ^ 

Around her fanning light her strjeam^s gay , 
So thou, with sails how swifi ! hast reached the ahore, 
•* Where tempests n^ver beat, nor billows roar" 

25 And thy loved consort on tlie dangerous tide 
Of Ifft, long since has anchored by thy side. 
But j»«, scarce hoping to attain that r^st. 
Always from nort withheld, always di0tresae4''*^ - 
Me howUv blas^^ drive devious^ tempest4oased, 

DO Sails nppeq,aeam8 opening wjde, ana compas8,!?8t. 
And day by day some current's thwarting force^ 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 
Yet, O the thought, (hat tkau art safe, and ke I 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to iftei 

85 My boast is not, that I deduee my bmh 

From loins enthroned, and rulers of the Earth; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise — 
The son of parents, passed into the skies. 



BSSBCISB 104. 

1 There is a calm for those who \^^eep ; 

A rest for weary pilgrims f5und: 
' They softly lie, and sweetly sleep, 
Low in the ground ! 

2 The Btonn that wrecks tke wiater sky» 

No raoie cBatorbs^ their deep repoae, 
Than tamtner-eveniDgf s latest aigh^ 
That shuts the rose. 

3 I long to lay this painful head, 

An4 aching heart, beneath the soil ; 
To f luQftber in. that dreamless hedt 
Frpw all rifiy to^. 
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4 Art thoa a wanderer % — ^haM tfaov seen 

Cf erwbelinrng tempests drown thy bark I 
A shipwrecked suflerer hast thou lieen. 
Misfortune's mark! 

5 Thooffh loDff of winds and wav^je the 9p9Ti, 

Condemned in wretehadtiess to riMiiH 
Lire 1 thou shalt reach a shellef iagf p«rt« 
A quiet home I 

€ There is a calm fpr those who weep 1 
A rest for weary pilgrims found : 
And while the mouldering ashes sleep 
Low in the ground ; — 

7 The soul, of origin Divine, 

God^s glorious image, freed fr6m clay, 
Id HeaVen's eternal sphere shaQ shine 
A star of day I 

8 The mn^ is hut a ^wrk of Irre, 

A transient meteor in the sky \ 
The soul, ironiortal as its ^re, 
Shall nef>€r die. / 



EXKROISS 105. 
Defence 4(f /oibMMi.— Gurran. 

Eren if it should be my clients fele to be aHtr^dc^ 

ed to his keepers— to be torn from his family— to have 
his obseijuies performed hy torch light — to. be carried 
to a forei^ land, and to a strange tribunal, where no 
5 witness ^n 'attest his innocence, where no voice that 
he ever heard can be raised in his defence where he 
must stand mute, not of his own malice, but the malice of 
his enemies — yes, even so, I see nothing for hhn to fear; 
—-that all-graoious Betng,that shields the £eeble from the 

10 oppressor, will fill his heart with hope, and confidence, 
and courage ; his sutferings will be his armour, and his 
weakness will be his stren^h. He will find himself in 
the hands of a brave, a just, and a generous nalion — he 
will find that the bright examples of her Russels and 

15 her Sydneys have not been lost to her children. They 
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will behold Hm with sympathy and respect, and his 
persecutors wirfi shame and abhorrence; they will 
feel too, that what is then his situation, may to-morrow 
be their oidn-^v^ their first tear will be shed for hmi, 

20 and the second only fpr themselves. Their hewts will 
mell in his acquittal ; they will convey him kinoly ftrid 
fondly to their shore ; ancT he will return in triumph to 
his Qountry ; to the threshold of his sacred home, aiU to 
the weeping welcome of his delighted family. He will 

25 find that the darkness of a dreary and a iingerinjg; o^ht 
hath at length passed away, ana that joy comcth in thp 
morolhg,-- -No, my Lords, I have ne ^Bar for 4)ifk nhimate 
safety of my elient* Ev^m m these v^ry acta ot bmtal 
.Tiol^djoe tbat bawe bo^a eoifpmiUed iigaiast him, 4o I 

30 hail the Ottering hope of .final advantagp to 1^ w-«-lind 
not im^y of final advantage t9 Ain^ b«H of better 4ays 
and' more prosperous fortune for this afflicted contUtff — 
that poetry of which I hav^ so often abandoned all b^pe, 
and which 1 have been «o oAti» det^oni^ ^quk tot' 

35 ever. 

I have repelled — I hare staid — and I am at once re- 
buked and rewarded by the happier hopes that I now 
entertain. In the anidous sympathy of the public — ^in 
the anxious sympathy of my learned brethren, do I catch 

40 the happy presage of a brighter fete for Ireland. They 
see, that Within these sacred walls, the cause of liberty 
and of man may be pfeaded with boldness and heard 
with favour. I am satisfied they will never forget the 
great trust, of which they alone ^re now the remaining 

45 depositaries. While they continue to cultivate a sound 
philosophy — ^ mild a^d tolerating Christianity— ^nd to 
make both the sources of a just and liberal, and consti- 
tutional jurisprucjepce, I see every thing for us to hope ; 
into liieir hands, therefore, with the most aflectiooate 

50 confidence in their virtue, do I commit these precious 
hopes. Even / Dfiay live long enough yet to seQ the 
approaching completion, if not the perfect accomplish- 
ment of them- Pleased shall I then resign the scene to 
fitter actors — pleased shall I lay down my wearied head to 

55 rest, and say, " Lord, now lettest thou thy s^vaijt depart 
in peace, according to thy word^ for mine eyes have l»een 
thy salvation." 
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Exercise 106. 



Taking of Warsaw, — Cakpbei^l. 

1 When leagued Oppression poured to northern wars 
Her whiskered pandoors and her fierce hussars. 
Wared her dread standard to the hreeze of mom, 

. Pealed her loud drum, and twanged her trumpet horn ; 
Tumultuous horror brooded o'er her van. 
Presaging wrath to Poland — and to man I 

51 Wanuiw't last champion, Irom her height surveyed 
Wide o'er the fields, a waste of rui% laid,— 

i^^) Oh 1 Heaven ! he cried, my bleeding country save 
M there no hand on high to shield the brave % 
Yet, though destruction sweep these lovely plaine, 
Rise, fellow men ! our ctmniry yet remains ! 
By that dread name, v^^ wave the sword on high. 
And swear for her to Iwt /-^with her to He ! 

d (o) He said, and on the rampart-heights arrayed 
His trusty warriors, few, but Aindismayed ! 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they forn\, 
StiU as the breeze, but dreadiul as the stormy 
Low, murmuring sounds aloag their hanners fly, 
Revenge, or de4Uh, — the watchword and reply ; 
(<) TheQ pealed the notes, omnipotent to charm. 
And the loud tocsin tolled their lasjt alarm ! — 

4 ( — ) In vain, alas ! in vain, ye gallant few I 
From rank to rank your volleyed thunder flew: — 
Oh ! bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 
Found not a generous friend, a pityinjgf foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her wo ! 
Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered speai 
Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career I— 
Hope, for a season, bade the world ferewell. 
And Freedom shrieked — as Kosciusko fell. 

9 The sun went down, nor ceased the carnage there 
Tumvltuotts murder shook the midnight air — 
On Prague's proud arch the fires of ruin glow. 
His blood-dyed waters murmuring far below ; 
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Tbe iRarfn prevaila. the ramparts yield away« 
Bunu the wild cry of borror and di^nay ; 
Har«c« as the amcmlder; :g piles with thunder &1I, 
A thousand shrieks %r hopeless mercy call I 
^rth shook — ^rod meteors flashed along the sky, 
And conscious nature shuddered at the cry 1 

6 Departed spirits of the mighty dead ! 
Ye that at Mnrathon and Leuctra bfed ! 
Friends of the world ! restore your swords to man. # 
Fight in his sacred cause, and lead the van \ 
Yiet for Samartia's tears of blood atone, 
And mike her arm puissant as your own \ 
Oh ! once again to Freedom^s cause return 
The patriot Tell — the Bruce of Bannockburn ! 



EXERCISK 107. 

Lord Chathdm, — ^Butler. 

(X those, by whom Lord North was preceded, none, 
probably, except Lord Chatham, will be remember- 
ed by posterity; but the nature of the eloquence of 
this extraordinary man, it is extremely difficult to de- 
5 scribe. 

No person in his external appearance was ever more 
bountimlly gifted by nature for an orator. In hiss look 
and his gesture, grace and dignity were combined, but 
dignity presided; the "terrors of his beak, the light- 

10 nings of his eye," were insufferable. His voice was both 
full and clear ; his lowest whisper was distinctly heard, 
his middle tones were sweet, rich, and beautifully varied ; 
when he elevated his voice to its highest pitch* the 
house was completely filled with the volume of the 

ift sound. The effect was awful, except when he wished 
Jo cheer or animate : he then had sjnrit stirring notes, 
wiuch were perfectly irresistible. He frequenUy rose, 
on a sadden, from a very low to a very high key, but it 
seemed to be without effort. His diction was remark- 

ftO ably simple, but words were never chosen with greater 
ea[re; he mentioned to a friend that he had perused 
smne of Dr. Barnm^s Strwums so often as to know them 
by htert - 
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His s«ntiment» too, were apparentYy iimplB ; b«l eenti- 

85 ments were never adopted or uttered with greater tkill; 
he waa^ often familiav' and even pfoy^l, bat it was tke fa- 
miliarity and playfulness of cocdeacenaioii-^-^lw lion that 
dandled with th^ kid. The terrMe, h#warer, waa hia 
peculiar power. — Then the whota henm sonh bc^Mp/him. 

3C — Still he was dignifiexi ; and wondeiful aft wa^ his e]o- 
ouence, ft was attended with this, most important efiect, 
tW it im]ffesaed every hearer ^uth a conviction^ that 
there was something in him evea^fin^ than i\k words; 
that the man^vas infinitely greater than the orator. No 

35 impression d. this kind was made by the eloquence ot 
his son, or his son's antagonist 

Still, — with the great man^ — for great he certainly was, 
— manner did much. One of the fairest specimens which 
we possess of his lordship's oratory, is his speech, in 
1776, for the repeal of the stamp act. 

40 Most, perhaps, who reed tiie report of this speech, in 
Almcn's Register, will wonder at the effect, which it is 
known to have produced on the hearers ; yet the report 
is tolerably exact, and exhibits, akhough &My, itB lead- 
kig features. But they should have seetr the look trf in- 

45 effetJe contempt, with which he surveyed the late Mr. 
(jrrenville, Who sat within one of him, and shonkl have 
heard him say with that look, — ** As to the late iBink- 
try, — every capital measure they have taken, has been 

- entirely wrong." They should also have beheld. him, 

50 when addressing himself to Mr. Grenviile's successors, 
he said, — ** As to the present gentlemen, — those, at 
lestef, whom 1 have in my eye," — (looking at the ben^ 
on which Mr. CJonway sat,)^ — ** I have no obfBCtioxl ; I 
have never been madie a sacrifice by any of tfanft. — 

55 Some of them have done mc the hotiour to ask my poor 
oninior», before they would engage to repeal the act: — 
they will do me the justice to own, i did aidvise themid 
engage to d^ it, — ^but^ notwithstandm^^fctf f love to be 
explicit,) — I cannot give them my confidence. Pardon 

60^ me, gentlemen," — (bowing to them,) — " eonfidertce is a 
plant of skfw g^wth." Those, who remember the air 
of condescending protection, with vrhich the bow x^^ 
lAade, and the look given,- w^Jen he spoke these- words, 
will recoHeet how much they themseh4s, al the moment, 

W were both delighted and awed, and what tiM^ tbem- 
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m.\vt$ tkeft ^noeivad of th« immeasurable superiority 
nf Iho ontor over every human being that surrounded 
him. In the passages which we have cite^ there in 
70 nethuif which an erdinary speaker imght not have said; 
it was tbn mmimer^ and the manner o»/y, which producea 
Ibeafl^ 



£XERCISB 108. 

Mr, Rx amd Mr. m^.-*^BirTLEK. 

On his first separation from the ministry, Mr* Fox as- 
swMid the character of a whig. 

Almost the whole of his p<nitical life was spent in op- 
pesitioa to his majesty's ministers. In vehemence and 
i pow^ of argument be resembled Demosthenes; but 
there the resemblanoe ^oded. He possessed a strain of 
lidieale and wit, which nature denied to the Athenian ; 
and it was the n^ore powerful, as it always appeared to 
be blended with argument, and to result from it.. To 

10^ the perfeet composition which so eroiQently distinguishes 
the speeches of Pemostbenes, he had no pretence. 
He was heedless of method : — having the complete c<Hn- 
maad of gogd words, he never bought for better; if 
theee, which occurred, expressed his meaning clearly 

15 and forcibly, he paid Uttle attention to their arrange- 
ment or baraiony. 

The momeat of his grandeur was, when, afler he had 
started tte argument of his adversary, with much greater 
strength than his adversary had done, and with much 

20 greater than any of his hearers thought possible, he 
seized it with the stp«fi^h oi a giant, and tore and 
trampled on it to destruction. If, at this moment, he 
had possessed the pei^^r of the Athenian over the pas* 
sions or the imaginations of his hearers, he might have 

25 disposed of the house at his pleasure ; but this was de- 
fied to him ; and, on this aecouot, his speeches fell very 
short of the effect* which otherwise they must have pro- 
duced. 

It is difRcuU u) decide on the comparative merit of 

SO him i|nd Mr. Pitt ; the iatter had not the vehemer t rea- 
losiAfr oc iKf uvie^ntative ridiciile, of Mr. Fox ; but he 
*8 • 
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had more splendour, more imag^, wai ft-.iidi more 
method and discretion. His long, lofty, aftd rererefitial 
panegytics of the British constiiotiott, his doquent vi- 

15 tuperations of those, whom he dese]i4t3ied as advoeiaiRg 
the democratic spirit, then \ct \o6se ott the inhabitants of 
the earth, and his solemn adjuration of the ho«i«e, to de- 
fend and to assist him, in defending their all apiinst it, 
were, in the highest degree, both imposing and concilL 

10 ating. In addition,^ he had the command of bitter, con* 
temptuous sarcasm, which tortured to madness. This 
he could exptfnd or comprcte at pleasure : even in one 
member of a sentence, he could inflict a wound that was 
never healed. 

45 Mr. Fox had a captivating enmeHness <j( iat» and 
manner; Mr. Pitt was mdre dignified than earnest 
l^e action of Mr. Pox wrfs easy and gtaceftil^ Mr. 
Pitt's cannot be praised." It was an obetervation of tfce 
reporters in the gallery, that it required great exertion 

50* to follow Mr. Fox while he was speaking ] tione to re- 
member what he had said; that it was easy and de- 
lightful to follow Mr. Pitt ; not ap easy to recollect what 
had delighted them. It may be added, that, in all Mr. 
Fox's speeches, even when he was -most "noJent, -there 

55 was ati unquestionable indication of good hnmour, 
which attracted every heart. Where there was soch a 
seeming equipoise of merit, the two iast circumstances 
might be thought to turn the scjile; but Mr. Pitt's m^ 
deviating circumspection, — sometimes concealed, some- 

(50 times ostenlatioosly displayed, — tended to obtain for 
him, from the considerate and the grave, a confidence 
which th^y denied to his rival. 



EXERCISB 109. 

Death of Lord Chatham, — Pbrcy. 

Lord Chatham entered the House of Lords for thd last 
time on the 7th of A^ril 1778, leaning upon two friends. 
He was wrapped up m flannel, and looked pale and ema- 
ciated. His eye was still penetrating ; and^though with 
5 the evident appearance of a dying man, there never was 
seen a figure of more dignity ; he appeared like t being 
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of superior species. He rose from his seat slowly, and 
with difficulty, leaning on his crutches, and supported 
under each arm by two of his. friends. ' He took one 

10 hand from his crutch, and raised it, casting his eyes 
towajrd heaves, ajid said, " { thank Qod that I have been 
enabled to come here this day — to perform my duty, and 
to speak on a subject which has so deeply impressed my 
mind. I am old and ii^rm ; have one ibot,^ more than 

15 one foot, in the grave* I am risen frcnn my bed, to stand 
up in the cause of my couatry ! perhaps never again to 
i^peak in this house!" At first he spoke in a very low 
mad feeble tone; but as he grew warm, his voice rose, 
and wtM aa harmonious as ever, perhaps more oratorical 

SO aui affecting than at any former period ; both from his 

own skuation, and from the importance of the subject on 

which he spoke. He gave the whole history of the Aoiier - 

. ican war; of all the meaMnres to which he luid objected ; 

and all the evils which he had prophesied would be the 

M coBseqiKHTice of them ; adding, at the end of eaeh, '* And 
ao k proved." 

In one paft of his qteeqh be ridiculed the apprehen- 
.»on of an invanon; and then recalled the ronembrances 
of fimrmer invasions. **Of a Spanish invasion, of a 

80 French invasion, of a Dutch invasion, many noble lords 
may have read in history ; and some lords (looking keen- 
ly at one who sat near him,) may perhaps r^oaember a 
^otch invasion 1" 

When the Duke of Richmond was speaking, he looked 

35 at him with^ attention and composure; but when he rose 
to answer, his strength fiiiled hinv and he fell backward. 
He was in^ntly supported by those who were near him. 
He was th^i earried to Mr. Serjent's house in Downing 
street ; and friran theiroe conveyed home to Hayes, and 

40 put to bed from which he never roaa Such was the 
glorious end of the greirt Lord Chatham, who died in the 
dischai^ of a great political dftty, a duty which he came 
in a dying state to perform. 
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EltERCl0E tia 

Lord Mansjteld.'^-Pvner, 

It it yel the tnidadoMiiy tale 4>f t^ eomtry tikmt gmve 
tbk great ofator and kwyer birth, that ahoMt ni man- 
cy lie was accnalonied to declaim apoB kit aative moan- 
tains, and rej^eat to tbe wiade thamotft oelelMraled ■ytcches 
§ of DemoettMiMi and Cieeros not only iA their oni^sid 
text, but TO bw cnn tran^ntiooe ofthenL 

Manefteid adsrajieed to Ate digaiiMB of the iMe by 
rapid etndes. Tbey wtere act beMowed by the oaprice 
of party favour or anectkn^ ^ey wera. (a« waa ind ol 

10 Hiny) Hberal dBpenaatfoas of power, tkpoa an ebfoet thiS 
knew how to add new luitre lo diat powen, by ikm ra 
tional ejfcertkNi of 2m ewlL- 

Ae a speaker in the Il ew M of Lords, he wna without 
a competitor. His iangntige wte >^egant and petspicn- 

Id^'^UB, arranged vnth the hl4>pieal siethod, and nppU<ad 
with the utmost extent of haman ingenuity; his kniges 
w«re often bold, and altvays jostj but the mora jarevail- 
inr chsoraoter of his ehx|»eiie^ was that ef bein^ Dswing, 
soft, di^ightful, and afiecting Awiang hn mete lare 

fiO ^alMcetionsy may be Tankn the vxteRial graces #f hit 

Eetson ; die fire.smd Tivacity of has lecAm ; ^ deliinous 
armony ef hia iw>ioo; and thathabitital fitness in ail he 
said, which gave to his speeches mote thui the e^<eel ot 
the nioat la^ured eompositiotais. He Iras modest and 

W unassumiaff; never deseending lo patseaal akeitatioin, 
or even replying to personal reflediona^ except wi»n they 
went toafwct iht ii^egrity ef his.miblic ohaiactOT* When 
instance of the kiter oecurred^ he eyinoed thitf he Was 
not without a spirh to lepel then ; ef this he mve a 

80 memorable prod; in the debeie en Wilkes^ onUawrj^ 
when, being accwd of braving the popular opiniolv ^o 
replied in the fetiowiag nMa snain of do^uenoe. 

** If I have ever supported the king's measntes; if I 
have ever afibrded any assistance to government; if I 

85 have discharged my duty' as a public or private officer, 
by endeavouring to preserve pure and perfect the prin- 
ciples of the constitution;- maintaining unsullied the 
honour of the courts of justice ; and by an upright admin- 
istration of, to give due effect to, the laws; I have hith- 
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40 erto done it without any 9tk/^T gift or reward, than that 
most pleasing uid most honourable one, the oonscientious 
conviction oi doing whsU is right. I do not affect to 
scotn the opinion of mankind ; 1 wish earnestly for pop 
ularity ; but I will teU you how I will obtain it : I will 

45 have thai popularity which follows, and not that which 
is run after. *Tis not the applause of a day ; *tr5 not 
the huzzas of thousands, that can give a moment's saU3- 
fection to a rational being; that man's mind must, in- 
deed, be a weak one, and his ambition of a most deprav- 

50 ed sort, who can be captivated by such wretched allure- 
ments, or satisfied with such momentary gratificatioiis. 
I say with die Roman orator, and can say it with as much 
truth as he did, * Ego hoc animo semperfui ut invidiam 
virtute partem, gforiam non infamiam putarem.' But 

55 threats have been carried ^r/A«r; personal violence has 
been denounced, unless^ public humor be complied with. 
I do not fear such threats; I don't believe there is any 
reason to fear them : it is not the genius of the worst of 
men in the worst or times, to proceed to such shocking 

60 extremities ; but if such an event should happen, let it 
be so; even such all event might be productive of whole- 
some effects ; such a stroke might rouse the better part 
of the nation from thefr lethargic condition, to a stale of 
activity, to assert and execute the law, and punish the 

65 dating and impious hands which had violated it; and 
those who now supineiy behold the danger which threat- 
ens all liberty from the most abandoned licentiousness, 
might by such an event be awakened, to. a sense of their 
situation, as dru^cen m&a are often shamed into sobriety. 

70 If the aecurity of ^our pefsons and property, of all we 
hold dear or^valttable, are to depend upon the caprice of a 
giddy mtthitude, of to be aetthe disposal of a mob ; if, in 
compliance with the iKiniors, and to appease the clamors 
of these, all civil and political insdtuttona are to be dis- 

75 regarded or overthrown ; a life somewhat more than sixty, 
is not worth preserving at such a price, and he can never 
die too SQon, who lays down his life in support and vin- 
dication of the policy, the goremment, and the constitu- 
tion of his country." 

28» 
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Providential Dhtinciions. — PoLLoit. 
One man ther^ was,— and many auck you nugbt 
Have 01^ — who never bad a dozen thoughts 
In all nis life, and never changed their course) 
But told them o'er, each in its 'customed place, 
5 i'rom Qiorn till night, from youth till hoary age. 
Little above the ox which grazed the field 
His reason rose : so weak his memory, 
The name his mother called him by, he scarce 
Remembered ; and his judgement so uataught,^ 

10 That what at evening played along the swamp. 
Fantastic, clad in robe of fiery hue, 
He thought the devil in disgui;se, and fi^ 
With quivering heart, and winged footsteps home. 
The word philosophy h^ never heard, . • 

15 Or science ; never heard of liberty, 
Necessity ; or laws of gravitation : 
And never had an unbeueving doubt 
Beyond his native vale he never looked ; 
But thou&:ht the visual line, that girt him round, 

20 ^he world's extreme: and thougat the silvcar inoAm. 
That nightly o'er him led her virgin host. 
No broker than his father's shield. He lived— 
Lived where his father lived — died Y'^ere he died ; 
. Lived happy, and died h€|ppy,.and was saved. 

25 Be not surprised. He loveo, and, served bis Qod. 

Tkere was- another, larre «f understanding, 
Of menory infi&ite; of jwd gg m cB t dce]^: 
Who knew all learningv tora aH science knevr ; 
And all phenomena ra heaven and eaith, 

to Traced to their eauaes; ttaced ihe labyrintka 
Of thought, asaoesatioa, pamen, will ; 
And all the aubtile, niee alBnties 
Of matter, traeed ; ite- virtues, motidHa, bilWB, 
And meet familiarly anil tleeply talked 

V Of mental, moral, natural, dfvma 

Leavmg the earth at will, he soared to beaten, 
And read the glorious visionsof the sldea^ 
And to the music of the rolling spheres 
Intelligently listened ; and gazed fiur back, 

40 Into the awful depths of Deity. 
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Di4 aU, tbat nM anttod moat, «oqH dp 
And yet in mkery Itred^ in miseTy died, 
Becauae be wanted iioMoaas of h^rt. 

A deeper lesson this to mortals taught, 
45 And nearer cUt the branches of their pride : ' * 
That not in mental, h\A in moral wortn, 
God» excellence placed ; and only to the good, 
To virtue, granted happiness alone. 



'Exercise 112. 

Eloquence of Bossuet.^^BvtLZK. 

We have menliiMKed Mr. Burke's endless eerrec^ions 
of hi9 ooa^positioBs ^ Bosstt^t, by the aecount of hie 
Benedictine . editors* wtm equally labor iotts ; llut in this 
th^ difiPe^red : thai Burke appears lo hare been satisfied 

5 witn his original coaceptioiA^, and to have been fkatidious 
only v^ r e s yec t to wxMrda and i^iraaes ; Bossiiet seems to 
have been equally dissatisfied with his first thoughts and 
his first words.. 

Rousseau himself has inibrmed us, that between his 

10 first committing of a sentence to paper and h» final 
settlement af it» kis oblileraftions aad alteralions were 
countkes. TJuit this should have been the case of such 
writers n^ Robertson ot Gibbon, is not surprising ; their 
eliemd batteries and coua^4)atteriee of woils, seem 

15 to be tke efi^t of much reflection and many second 
thoughts; but that it shocdd have been the case with 
writers like Bossuet, Burke, and Rousseau^ who appear 
to pour streams equally copious and rapid of unpremed- 
itated eloqua»ce, appeara extiaordinavy: it justifies the 

iO cMnmon ^ remark, that we seldom read wkK pleasure, 
what has not bieen composed with labour. Such are the 
pages of Addison, such the Offices of Cic^o ; such ald^o, 
bul in a superlative degree^ are many passages of Mil- 
ton : Akenaide, his imitator, with all his gie»iu8» taste, 

^ aad labour, never attained it; he does not exhibit a sin- 

fie instance of this perfect composition : but we often 
nd it in Gray. 

Every thing we know of Bossuet, leads ue to think 
that he had a very ieelijAg heai$ ; k certainly is discern- 
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80 ible in oveTy line of kis funeral oratwn •& Um priticess 
Henrietta. He chose Ibr^ hit text the Terse of Eeclesi- 
astcs, so suitable to the occasion, ** Vankj of Tmnkies t 
All is vanity !" Having pronounced these words, he re- 
mained^or some time in silence, evidently overpowered 

85 by his feelings. " It was to be ray lot," he then ex- 
claimed, *• to perform this melancholy duty to the mem- 
ory of this illustrious princess ! She, whom I had ob- 
served 80 attentive, while I performed the same duty to 
her royal mother, was herself so soon to become the 

40 theme of a similar discourse l-*And my voice was so 
soon to be exerted in discharging the like melancholy 
duty to her ! O vanity I O nothing I CX mortals ! ever 
ifiltiorant of what awaits you ! — But a month ago would 
she have thought it ! Yon, who then beheM her drown- 

45 ed in tears for her mother's loss, would you have thought 
it 1 Would you have thought, that you were so soon to 
meet again to bewail Ytet ^ovm fhlel O vanity of vani- 
ties I All is vanity 1 These are the only words 1 the 
only reflection, which, in such an ewnt, my sorrow 

M leaves me r" 

After this eloquent ex^diun^ Bossuet pursues his dis- 
mal theme. He describes, in strains, always eloquent, 
but always moumfui, the riiort but brilHant career of 
the princess ;-^o highly stationed, so, greatly gifted, so 

55 widely admired, and so generally lov«i ! liie idol of 
the world 1 The pride of her august fiiniily I the de- 
light of all who approached her f^-** Yet what," he ex- 
claimod^ '* is all this, which we, so much below it, so 
greatly admire ! While we treinble in the view of the 

60 i^reat, God smites them, that they may s^ve as warn- 
ings to us. Yes, 80 little does he consider thei^ great 
ones, that he makes them often serve as mere materials 
lor our instruction ! — We have always sufllkient reason 
to be convinced of our nothingness ; }b\xiM, to wean our 

65 hearts from the fascination of the world, the wonderful 
and the astonishing is necessary, what we now behold is 
sufficiently terrible. O night of wo! O night of hor- 
ror ! When, like a peal of thunder, the dreadful words, 
— Henrietta is dying — Henrietta is dead — burst onon us I 

70 Nothing could be heard but cries ; — nothing was discern- 
ible but grief, despair, and the image of death I" — The 
writers of the time mentiomd that when Bossuet pro- 
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trottneed tlkes^ -wtriA, tk^ whole attdi^nea arose from 
their BeM ; that tettot Was vMUe m ei^ery eowMenance, 
7S and that, fbr some memettU, Boeeoet hiimelf tms wiitble 
te proceed. 

tbtiiReiss 113. 

iii delivering h\t ^nftotts, 6outda1oue tised no <ic- 
tioti ' Bosdiktft and Massitkn tieed mticK ; tte a<nion <^ 
tli6 last wad nartie«ilariy ftdtnii^. It prodaeed ati ex- 
traordinary efrecc, when he pronounced hie fktieml ora- 
S tion unou Lewis the Pottttees^ The ehureh was hung 
with bkek, a magnifhretft ittatisoleuin was raided t)ver 
the bier, the edifite was fitted with tfophiee afid other 
memoriiJ^ of the tfionare!^ pafeft glories, daylight was 
excluded, tttt immtnertibki tapers »!tpp)ied ^ piace, 

lO and the ceretnony was attended by the most illufstrious 
persons in the tfWdom. M^issilion ascended the pul- 
pit, coutetnphiteA, fer sottre moments, the see»e before 
nim, then raised his tctms to heaven, looked de«im on 
the dtette bene&th, ^nd; tA^ It short yause, slowly Said, 

15 in a solemn subdued tone, ''Oob oitLir is oit«A¥l" With 
One impulse, all the auditory rose fyom their seats, turn- 
ed to the altar, and slowly and reverently bowed 

t'hose, who rea4 sermons merely ielt their li«A%ry 
merit, will gfeneraily prelbr the sermons of Massillon to 

26 those of Bordrdttloue and Bossuet But those who read 
sermens for instruction, and whose chief object wi the 
perusal of them, is to be excited to virtue of coMifi»- 
ed in her paths, wilt generally consider Boardalo«»e at 
the first or preachers, and every time they peruas him, 

i& wiB fead new delight 

When we recollect before whom Beurdalovei peach- 
ed; that he had, ibr hl^ auditors, the most huMtioue 
court in £urope, and a monarch abandoned to ambition 
and pleasure, we shall find it impossible not to honour 

80 the preacher, for the dignified simplicity with M^ich he 
uniformly held up to ms audience the seventy of the 
Gospel, and the scandal of the cross. Now and then, 
and- ever with a very bad grace, he makes an unmean- 
ing compliment to the monarch. On these occasions, 

85 his genius appears to desert him ; but he never disguises 
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ifae oMnlkjr of the Qoep^ or wkhhoUb its threats. 
In ose of ihe sernsons which he preiM:bed before the 
moiaarcb, he deacribedt with .matchless eloquence, the 
horrors of an adalterous life, its abomination in the eye 

40 of God, its scandal to man, and the public and private 
evils which attend it: but he mana^ged his discourse 
with so much address, that he kept the king from sus- 
pecting that the thunder of the preacher was ultimately 
to fall upon hijoo. In general Bourdaloue spoke in a 

45 level tone of voice, and with his eyes almost shut. On 

this occasion, having wound up the atteiition of the 

moaasch and the audience to the highest pitch, he paus- 

edi The audience expected something terrible, and 

. seemed t^ £m^ ihe next word. The pause continued 

IK> for some time: at length, the preacher, fixing his eyes 
directly on his royal hearer, and in a tone of voice 
equally expressive of horror and concern, said, in the 
words of the prophet, " thou art the man /" then, leaving 
these words to their efiect, he concluded with a mila 

55 and g^^eral prayer to heaven for the conversion of all 
mnners. A miserable courtier observed, in a whisper, 
to the monarch, that the boldness of the preacher ex- 
ceeded all bounds, ana should be checked. '* No, sir," 
replied the monarck, ** the preacher has done his duty, 

60 let us do $urs" Whea the service was concluded, the 

monarch walked slowly from the church, aod ordered 

. Bourdftioiie into his presence. He remarked to him, his 

general protection oi religion, the kindness which he 

had ever shown to the Society of Jesus, his particular 

65 attention to Bourdaloue and his friends. He then re- 
proached him with the strong language of the sermon : 
and asked him, what could be his motive for insulting 
him, thus publicly, before his subjects? Bourdaloue 
fell^on his knees: "God is my witness, that it was 

70 not my wish to insult your miyesty; but I am a minis- 
ter of Go4 and must not disguise his truths. What 
I said ift my sermon is my morning ^and evening.prayer: 
— May God, in his infinite mercy, grant me to see the 
day, when, the greatest of kings shall be the holiest." — 

75 The monarch was affected, and silently dismissed the 
preacher: but, from this time, the court began to ob- 
serve that change which afterward, and at no distant 
period, led Lewis to a life of regularity and virtpe. 
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ExsmcisB 114. . 

i El^quenct of Bttdaine, — ^Butler. 

''The misskmary orator, most renowaed in o«r days, 
says Maury, was M. Bridaine. Highly ffifled with pc^ 
ular eloquence, full of animation, iU>ounding in figures 
and piCthos, no one pos^ssed, in an equal degree, ^be 
5 rare talent of ecnnmanding an assembled multitude. 
The organ of his voice was so powerfol and. happy, as to 
render credible what ancient nistory r^t(^ d* the de^ 
clametio'n of the ancients; he nia<t$ himsdf as well 
heard in open air, to an i^sembly of 10,(K)0 persons, as 

10 if he spoke under the rauh of the most sonorous temple. 
In all he said, there might be tliscorered that natural 
eloquence, which Originates from genius ; that bound of 
natural vigour, which is superior to any imitation. His 
held metaphors ; hie quick «nd vivid turns «of thought 

15 and expression, equally surprised, affected and deliffhted. 
His eloquence was alwuys simple, but it was always 
nobU in its simplicity. With these endowment, he never 
failed to ra»e and preserve the attention of the people ; 
they were never tired of listening to him." 

20 In 1751, he preached in the church of St. Sulpice, at 
Paris. His renown had preceded him ; and the temple 
was filled with the highest dignitaries of the church and 
stute, decorated with the various insignia of their ranks 
and orders. The venerable man ascended the pulpit, 

25 cast a look of indignation and pity on his audience, re- 
mained in silence for sonie moments, and then began 
his sermon m these words i-^" In the presence of an 
audience of a kind so new to me, it might, my brethren, 
be thought, that I should not open my mouth, without 

30 entreating your indulgence to a poor missionary, who 
does not possess any one of the talents, which you are 
pleased td require from those who address you on the 
salvation of your souls. My fedings are very dificrent. 
May God forbid, that any minister ofthe -gospel shall 

85 ever think he owes an apology for fflte«bing Gospel 
truths to you ; for, whoever you are, you, like myself, 
are sinners in the judgement of God. Till this day, I 
have published the judgements of the Most High in the 
t^nples rooled with straw : I have preached the rigours 
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40 of penance to an audience, moat, of whom wanted bread. 
i have proclaimed, to the nnpie inhabitants of the vil- 
lages, the most terrible truths of religion. — Unhappy 
man I— what have I done ? — I have amicted the poor, 
the best ffkmia of ray God. I ]|M« mrwi f^Mterna 

4^ tion and. we into simpb and homsi bo«Nnff« '^^och I 
ought rather to have soalbed and <pfnfof|e4. 

** B«l hire /— wh«te bit eyet faU on tfea j^fwM, oiv the 
rich, on the <»pv8«soxi otMuMetmg hui»apky« or o« bold 
and hardenea «ta««?t ; it ia here,^*-4ii the v^Adt of these 

90 seandali^^^at I ought to mako the bohr word resound 
in all Its thanA^r% and place on oae^ side of m»^ death, 
tiiat threateos. v«iH, aiHi Ibt gveat God, who is to judge 
us M. Tromole, ye proud, dif4ainfel men, who listea 
io mo I Tromble ! for^ho aMwe W £ivous8 of every kind, 

05 which God h^s heaped on you ! Thi«i)i: on the ceiteinty 
of death : iho nncertauHy of its Jiour : : how tornble it 
will be to you I Think <»i final impeoiteaco^'^'^^ the 
kst judgement,— *«n the efaall number of the dect, and. 
above all, think on tt^ermhy i These are the subj^ts 

M apoa wkkh I shall discourse (o yoq, an4 which, with 
the feelings I have montioned, I ought to unfold to you 
all in all their let rors." 

•*Who,*' exolaiins Cardinal Maury, '^doea not feA, 
both while he Yead$, and after he has read such an ex- 

%• ordium how much this eloquence of the soul is beyond 
the cold pretensions of the elegamt men, with which our 
pulpits are now filled 1 Ye orators, who attend only to 
your own reputation, acknowledge here your master! 
Fall at the feet of this apostolic migo, and learn, from a 

70 missionary priest, what is true elaguenee. 



ExBfvetss 115. 

. Eh^ence of Whitefield. — GillIehT. 

The eloquence oi Whitefield was indeed very great, 
and of the tfiiesfkind. He was utterly devoid of all ap- 
pearance" of ;afle<^tion. He seemed to be quite uncon- 
scious of the talents he possessed. The importance of 
his subject, and the regard due to his hearers engrossed 
all his concern. He spoke like one who did not seek 
their appku»e, but was conocniedfi» th»r beit interests ; 
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. end who, from a prmciple of unfeigned lore, earnestly 
endeavoiired to lead them ih the 4rig[bi way. And fhe 

IC effect, in some measure, corresponded to the design. 
Tkey did not amuse themtelves with commeoding his 
diseofines ; but being moved and persuaded by wluit hm 
said, entered into his views, felt his passions, and were 
willing for a time, at least, to eomjdy with all his requests. 

16 The charm, however, was nothing else but the power of 
his irresistible eloquence; in which respect, it is not 
eai^ te say, whether he was ever excelled either in an- 
cient or modern times. 

He had a strong and musical voice, and a wonderful 

dO command of it. His pronunciation was not only pro* 
per, but manly and graceful. Nor was he ever at a loss 
for the mast natural and strong expiessions* Yet, the^ 
in him were but lower qualities. 

The grand sources of his eloquence were an exceed- 

25 ing lively imaginaiia%, which made people think they 

saw what he described : an Aciion still more lively, if 

possible, by which, while every accent of his voice spoke 

' to the ear, every feature of his |ac^ every motion of his 

hands, and every gesture spoke to the eye. . 

30 An intimate friend of the infidel Hume, asked him 
what he thought of Mr. Whit^eld's preaobing; for he 
had listened to the latter part of one of his sermons at 
Edinburgh. *' He is, sir," said Mr. Hume, V the most 
ingenious preacher I ever heard. It is worth while to go 

35 twenty miles to hear him." He then repeated the fol- 
lowing passage which he heard, towards the close of that 
discourse : *' After a solemn pause, Mr. Whitefield .thus 
addressed his numerous audience ; — * The attendant an- 
gel is just about to leave the threshold, and ascend to 

40 heaven. And shall he ascend and not bear with him the 
news of one sinner, among all this multitude, reclaimed 
firom the error of his ways V To give the greater effect 
to this exclamation, he stamped, with his foot, lifted up 
his hands and eyes to heaven, and with gushing teara, 

45 cried aloud, * S^, Gahrie.1 ! — Stop, Gabriel ! — Stop, ere 
you enter the sacred portals, and yet carry with you the 
news of one sinner convertied to God* He then, in the 
most simple, but energetic knguaffe, described a Sa* 
viour's dying love to sinnil man ; so that almost the whole 

50 assembly m^ted into tears. This address w«s aecom- 

24 
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ptLt^ed wkh such animated, yet natural action, thtit it 
surpassed any thing I ever saw or heasd ki any othc r 
preacher." 

Hawy had it been for poor Hume, had he received 

55 what Wthen heard, *' as the word ef God, and not as the 
word of man!" 

Dr. FrankHn, in his memoirs, bears witness to the 
extraordinary eflect which was produced by Mr. White- 
field's preaching in America ; and relates an anecdote 

60 equally characteristic of the^ preacher and of himsel£ 
" £ happened," says the doctor, ** to attend one of his 
sermons, in the course of which I perceived he intended 
to finish with a collectiop, and I silently resolved he 
should get nothing from me. I had in my pocket a 

65 handful of copper money, three or fe>ur silver dollars, 
and five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded, I began to 
soften, and concluded to give the copper. Another 
stroke of his oratory made me ashamed o( that, and de- 
termined me to give the tilver ; and he finished so ad- 

70 mirably, that l* emptied my pocket wholly into tho col- 
lector's dish, gold and M. 'At this sermon thera was 
also one of our club ; whq, being of my sentimenis res- 
pecting the building in Georgia, and suspecting a col- 
lection might be intended, had by precaution ^nptied 

75 his pockets before he came from home; towards the 
conclusion of the discourse^ however, he felt a strong 
inclination to give, and applied to a neighbour who 
stood near him to lend him some money for the purpose 
The request was fortunately lAade to perhaps the only 

80 man in the company who had the firmness not to be 
afiected by the preacher. His answer was, "at any 
other time, friend Hodgkfgson, I would lend to thee 
freely; but nc*. now^ for thee seems to be out of thy 
right senses." 



ExERCiSS 116. ' 
Satan^s Lamentation: — Milton. 

O had his powerful destiny ordain'd 
Me some inferior angel, I had stood 
Then happy ; no unbounded hope had raii^ 
Ambition. Yet why not ? Some other power 
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5 As great might have aspirM, and me, though mean. 
Drawn to his part ; but other powers as great 
Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within ' 
Or from without, to all temptations arm'd. 
Hadst thou the'same free will and pow'r to stand ? 

10 Thou hadst: Whom hast thou then, or what, t^ceufir; 
But heav'n's free love dealt equally to all ? 
Me miserable I which way shall I fly, 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair 1 
Which way I fly is hdl ; myself am hell ; ' 

16 And, in the loweist deep, a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I sufler seems a heaven. - 
O then at last relent : Is there no place 
' Left for repentence, none for pardon left ? , 

20 None left but by submission ; dnd that wora 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of 'shame 
Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduced 
With other promises and other vaunts . 
Than to submit, boasting I could subdue 

26 Th' Omnipotent. Ah me, they little know 
How dearly I abide that boast so vain 1 
Under what torments ijiwardly'I gproan. 
While they adore me on the throne of hell ! 
With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 

30 The lower still I fall, only supreme 
In misery: Such joy ambition finds. 
But say I could repent, and could obtain. 
By act of grace, my former state ; how soon 
Would height recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 

35 What feigned submission swore ? ease would recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 
This knows my punisher : therefore as far 
From granting he, as I from hogging peace : 
All hope excluded* thus, behold instead 

40 Of us outcast, exil'd his new delight, 
Mankind created, and for him this world. 
&o farewell hope, and with' hope fere well /jar. 
Farewell remorse : All good to me is lost 
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Exercise 117. 

Ehquenee of Shefidan. 

PoUic curiosity was scaicehrever so strongly interest- 
ed as on tbe /day when Mr. Sberidan was to speak on 
the Begum charge on the impeaehrtient of Mr. Hastings. 
The avenues leading to the hall were filled with persons 
5 of the first distinctton^ Buiay of them peeresses in ^11 
drecto, who waited in the open air lor upwards of an 
hour and a halC before the gates were opened, when the 
crowd pressed so eagerly forward, that many petsons 
had nearly perished. No extract can do justit^e to this 

10 speech ; the folk) wing is a partial specimen of its power : 

" When we hear the description of the paroxysm, fever, 

and deliriwn, into which despair had thrown the nativC^s, 

when on the Vanks of the polluted Ganges, panting for 

death, they tore more widely open the lips ot their gap- 

15 ing wounds, to accelerate their dissolution, and ^ile 
their blood was issuing, presented their ghastly eyes to 
Heaven, breathing their last and forve&t prayer, that the 
dry earth might not be siiiered to drink their blood, but 
that it might rise up to the throne of God, and rouse the 

20 eternal Providence to avenge the wrongs of their coun* 
try; what motive, could have such influence in their bo- 
som? what motive !-««TA«^ which nature, the common 
parent,. plants in the besom of man, and which, though it 
may be less active in the Indian than in the Englishman, 

25 is still congenial with, and makes part of his being; — 
thai feeling which tells htm, that man was never made to 
be the property of man ; but that, Yihen through pride 
and insolence of power, one human creature dares to ty- 
rannize over another, it is a power usurped, and resist- 

80 ance is a duty ; — that feeling which tells him,- that all 
power is delegated for the good, not for the injury of the 
people, and that when it is converted from the original 
purpose, the compact is broken, and the rig^t is to l^ re- 
sumed ; — ikat principle which tells him, that resistance 

85 to power usurped is not merely a duty which he owes to 
himself and to his neighbour, but a duty which be owes 
to his Gk>d, in asserting and maintaining the rank which 
he gave him in the creation f to thLt common God, who, 
where he gives the form of man, what^er may be the 
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40 complexion, gives also -the feelings snd the. rights of 
man.-^—thai principle, iv hich neither the rudeness of ig- 
norance can stifle, nor the enervation of refinement ex* 
tinguish ! — that principle, which makes ithase for a man 
to suffer whea he oaght to act, which tending to preserve 

45 to the species the original designations of Providence, 
spurns at the arrogant distinctions of mfm, and vindicates 
the independent quality of his race. 

The &fajesty of Justice, in the eyes of Mr. Hastings, 
IS a being of terrific horror — a dreadful idol, placed in 

50 the gloom o( graves, accessible only to. cringing suppli- 
cation, and which must be approached with offerings^ 
and worshipped by sacrifice. The Majesty of Mr. Hast- 
ings is a being, whose decrees are written with blood, 
and whose oracles are at once secure and terrible. From 

55 such an idol I turn mine eyes with horror — I turn them 
here to this dignified and high tribunal, where the Maj- 
esty of Justice really sits enthroned. Here I perceive 
the Majesty of Justice in her proper robes of truth and 
mercy— -chaste and simple — accessible and patient— aw- 

60 fui without severity, — inquisitive, without- meanness. I 
see her enthroned and sitting in ju^ment on a great 
and momentous cause, in which the happiness of mil- 
lions is involved. — Pardon me, my lords, if I presume 
to say, that in the decision of this great cause, you are 

65 to be envied, as well as yenerated. You possess the 
highest distinction of the human character; £ox when 
you render your ultimate voice on this cause, illustrating 
the dignity of the ancestors from whom yon spring — jus- 
tifying the solemn asseveration which: you make — ^vindi- 

?0 eating the people of whom you are a part-^and manifest- 
ing the intelligence of the times in which you live — ^you 
will do such an act of mercy, and blessing to man, as no 
men but yourselves are able to ffrant." 

On the conclusion of Mr. Sheridan's speech, the whole 

75 assemWy, members, peers, and strangers, involuntdriJy 
joined in a tumult oi applause, and adopted a mode of 
expressing their approbation, new and irregular in that 
house, by loudly and repeatedly clapping their hand» A 
motion was immediately made and carried Soi an^id- 

80 joumment, that the members, who were in a state of de- 
lirious insensibility, from tiie talismanic influence of such 
powerful eloquence^ might have tilae to cdleet their 
24» 
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scetter^ch sinma for the exereise of t sober judgment 
Thiir motion was made by Mr. Pitt, who dockfed tbat 

85 tbn speeeb ** surpawed all tbe eloquence of ancient and 
modern times, and possesses every tbtngf tbat geniiBS ot 
art could ftmiisli, to agkate and oonCrol tbe bnman 
mind." 

. *'Hehtts this day/' said Mr. Burke, •* surprised tb« 
tbousands wbo bung wi^ rapture on bis accents, by aucb 

90 an array of talents, sucb an exbfbition of capacity, sucb 
a display of powers, «b are unparalleled in tbe annals ot 
oratory t a display tbat reflects tbe bigbest bonour upon 
.bimaelP-^lustre upon letters— renown upon parliameBt — 
glory upon tbe country. Of all species of rbetoric, of 

05 erery kind of eloquence tbat kas been witnessed or re- 
corded, eitber in ancient or modern times: wbatcver 
tbe acuteness of tbe bar, the dignity of tbe senate, tbe 
solidity of tbe judgment seat, and tbe sacred morality 
of tbe pulpit, bave bitberto furnisbed, notbing* baa sur- 

100 passed, notbing bas . equalled, wbai we bave ibis day 
beard in Westmimler-baiL No boly seer of religion, 
no sage, no statesman, no orator, no man of any -literary 
description wbateve?, bas come up, in tbe one instance^ 
to tbe pure sentiments of morality;' or, in tbe otber, to 

105 tbat Tarietyof knowledge, Am;e of imagination, propriety 
and YJracity c^ allusion, beauty and elegance of diction,^ 
strengtb and copiousness of style, patbos and sublimity 
of eoncepCion, to wbicb we bave tbis day listened witfi 
ardour and admiration. From poetry m to eloquence, 

110 tbere is not a species of composition of wbicb a complete 
and perfet specimen mtrkt not ff om tbat single speecb 
bo culled anu collected." 



Exercise 118. 
SpirU of iiU American Revolution, — ^Josiah Q,uihcy, Jr. 
Be not deceived, my countrymen. Believe not th0B% 
venal bireiings, wben tbey would cajole you by tbeir sub- 
tilties Into submission, or frigbten you by tbeir vapour- 
*inga into compliance. Wben tbey strive ta flatter you 
l^by tlrt lerms ••moderation and prudence," tell them 
tbat calmness and deliberation are to guide tbe judge- 
ment; coumgie and intrepidity conmaand tbe action. 
Wkstt tbey ewAsavour to make us ^pevecive our iiMbU- 
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ity to oppose our mother country," lot us beldly anstrer ; 

10 — In detence of our civil and religious rights, we da'-e 
oppose the world; with the God. of armies on our side, 
even the God who fought our fathers' hattles, we fear not 
the hour of trial, though the hosts of our enemies should 
cover the field like locusts. If this he enthusiasm, we 

I4r will live and die enthusiasts. 

Blandishments will not fascinate us, nor .till threats 
of a "halter " intimidate. For, under God, we are de- 
termined, that wheresoever, whensoever, or howsoever 
we shall he called to make our exit, we will die freemen. 

20 Well do we know that all the regalia of this world can- 
• not dignify the death of a villain, nor diminish the igtio- 
miny, with which a slave shall quit existence. Neith(BV 
can it taint the unblemished honour of a son of freedom, 
though he should make his departure on the already pre- 

25 pared gibbet, or be dragged to the newlv-orected scapold 
tor execution. With the plaudits of his country, and 
what is more, the {^audits of his conscience, he will go 
o^ the stage. The history of his life his children shall 
venerate. The virtues of their sire shall excite their 

30 emulation. 

Who has the front to ask. Wherefore' do you com- 
plain ? Who dares assert, that every thing worth living 
for is not lost, wheae nation is enslaved ? Are not pen- 
sioners, stipendiaries, and salary-men* unknown before^ 

35 hourly multiplying upon us, to riot in the spoils of misei« 
able America? Does not every eastern jg^ale waft us 
some new insect, even of that devouring kind, which qat 
up every green thing 1 Is not the bread taken out of the 
children's mouths and given unto the dogs? Are notour 

40 estates giveo to corrupt sycophants, without a design, or 
even a pretence, of soliciting our assent ; and our lives 
put into the hands of those whose tender mercies ar* 
crueltiiee ? Has not an authority in a distant land, in the 
most public manner, proclaimed a right of disposing of 

45 the all of Americans ? In short, what have we to lose ? 
What have we to fear? Are not our distresses more 
than we can bear? And, to finish alt, are not our citic*4^ 
in a time of profound peace, filled with standing armies, 
to preclude from us that Idst solace of the wretched — eo 

60 open their mouths in complaint, and send forth their 
cries in- bitterness of heart ? 
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But is th€fe no ray of hope 1 Is not Great Britoin in- 
habited by the children of those renowned barons, who 
waded through seas of crimson gore to establish their 

66 liberty? and will they not allow us, their fellow men, to 
enjoy that freedom which we claim from nature, which 
is confirmed by our constitution, and which they pretend 
80 highly to value? Were a tyrant to conquer us, th9 
chains of slavery, when opposition should become use* 

60 less, mighl be supportable ; but to be shackle^ by Eng- 
lishmen, — ^by our equals, — is not to be borne. By the 
sweat of our brow we earn the little we possess ; from 
aature we derive the common rights of man ; and by 
charter we claim the liberties of Britons. Shbll we, dare 

66 we, pusillanimously surrender our birthright? Is the 
obligation to our fothers discharged? Is the debt we 
owe posterity paid? Answer me, thou coward, who 
hidest thyself in the hour of trial ! If there is no reward 
in this life, no prize of glory in the next, capable of ani- 

70 mating thy dastard soul, think and tremble, thou mis- 
creant ! at the whips and stripes thy master shall lash 
thee with on earth, — and the flames and scorpions thy 
second master shall torment thee with hereafter ! 

Oh, my countrymen! what will our children say, 

76 when they read the history of these times, should they 
find that we tamely gave away, without one noble strug- 
gle, the most inyalud>le of earthly blessings I As they 
drag the jgfalling chain, will they not execrate us ? If we 
have any respect for things sacred, any regard to the 

80 dearest treasure on earth ; if we have one tender senti- 
ment for posterity ; if we would not be despised by the 
whole world ; — let us, in the most open, solemn manner, 
and with determined fortitude, swear — We will die, if 
we cannot live freemen. 

86 While we have equity, justice, and God on our side, 
tyranny, spiritual or temporal, shall never ride trium- 
phant in a land inhabited by Englishm^d. 

ExEacisE 119. 
America. — Phillips. 
I aj^peal to History I Tell me, thoQ reverend cfaioni- 
eler of the gra^e, can all the illusions of ambition real- 
ised, can all the wealth of a universal commerce, can all 
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the achievements of successful heroism, or alt the estab* 
5 lishments of this world's wisdom, secure to empire the 
permanency of its possessions ? Alas 1 Troy thought 
so once; yet the land of Priam lives only in songl 
Thebes thought so once; yet her hundred gates have 
crumbled, and her very tombs are but as the dust they 

10 were vainly intended to commemorate 1 So thought 
Palmyra — ^where is she? So thought the countries of 
Demosthenes and the Spartan ; yet Leonidas is tram- 
pled by the timid slave, and Athens insulted by the ser- 
vile, mindless, and enervate Ottoman I In his hurried 

15 march; Time has but looked at iheir imagined immor-' 

tality ; and all its vanities, from the palace to the tomb, 

• have, with their ruins, erased the very impression of 

his footsteps ! The days of their glory are as if they had 

never been ; and the island, that was then a speck, rude 

20 and neglected in the^ barren ocean, now rivals the 
ubiquity of their commerce, the glory of their arms, the 
fame of their philosophy, the eloquence of their senate,, 
and the inspiration of their bards ! Who shall say, then, 
contemplating the past, that England, proud and potent 

25 as she appears, may not, one day, be what Athens is, 
and the young America yet soar to be what Athens 
was I Who shall say, that, when the European column- 
shall have mouldered, and the night of barbarism ob- 
scured its very ruins, that mighty continent may not 

30 emerge from the horizon, to rule, tor its time; sovereign 
of the ascendant j ♦ • • • 

Sir, it matters very littje what immediate spot may 
have been the birthplace of such a man as WASHIN9- 
TON. No people can claim, no country can appropriate 

35 him. The boon of Providence to the human race, his 
fame- is eternity, and his residence creation. Though 
it was the defeat of our arms, and the disgrace of our 
policy, I almost bless the convulsion in which he had 
nis origin. If the heavens thundered, and the earth 

40 rocked, yet, when the storm had passed, how pure was 
the climate that it cleared ! how bright,- in the brow of 
the firmament, was the planet which it revealed to us ! 
In the production of Washington, it does really appear 
as if Nature was endeavouring to improve upon herself 

45 and that all the virtues of the ancient world were but so 
many studies preparatory to the patriot of the new. In 
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dfricKial instances, no doubt, thej-e were, splendid exem- 
plifications, of some singular qualification : Caesar was 
merciful, Scipio was continent, Hannibal was patient; 

50 Iwit it was reserved for Washington to blend them all 
in one, and, like the lovely masterpiece of the Grecian 
artist, to exhibit, in one glow of associated beauty, the 
pride of every model, and the perfection of every mas- 
ter. As a general, he marshalled the peasant into a 

56 Tieteran, and supplied by discipline the absence of expe- 
rience; as a statesman be enlarged the policy of the 

. cabinet into the most comprehensive system of general 
advantage ; and such was the wisdom of his views, and 
the philosophy 0/ his counsels, that, to the soldier and 

60 the statesman, he almost added the character of the 
sage! A conqueror, he was untainted with the crime 
of blood ; a revolutionist, he was free from any stain of 
treason; for aggression commenced the contest, and 
bis country called him to the command. Liberty uri- 

65 sheathed his sword, necessity stained, victory returned 
it If he had paused here, history might have doubted 
what station to assign him ; whether at the head of her 
citizens, or her soldiers, her heroes, or her patriots. But 
the last glorious act crowns his career, and banishes all 

TO hesitation. Who, like Washington, afler having eman- 
cipated a hemisphere, resigned its crown, and preferred 
the retirement of domestic life to the adoration of a land 
lie might be almost said to have created ! 

Happy, proud America ! The lightnings of heaven 

75 yieldcJi to your philosophy ! The temptations of earth 
♦ could not seduce your patriotism ! 



. Exercise 120. 

Patriotism of 1175, — Patrick Henry. 

Mr, Henry rose with a majesty unusual to him in an 
exordium, and with all that self-possession by which he 
was so invariably distinguished. " No man," he said, 
"thought more highly than he did of the patriotism, as 
5 well as abilities,, of the -very worthy gentleman who had 
* just addressed the house. But different men often saw 
the same subject in difier^snt lights; and, therefore, he 
hoped it would not be thought disrespectful to those gen- 
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tlmnen, i^ e. \tertaining as he did, opinions of a clisimcter 

i J very opposite to theifs, he shonJd speak forth kU aenti- 

ments freely, and without reserve. This was no tiaia 

for ceremony. The question before the house was one 

of awful moment to this country." He proceeded thus : 

" Mr. President — It is natural for man to indulge 

15 in the illusions of hope. We are apt to shut our ^yes 
against a painful truth ; and listen to the song of that 
syren till she transforms us into beasts. Is this the part 
of wise men, engaged in a great and arduous struggle 
for liberty ? Are we disposed to be of the number of 

5M those, who, having eyes, see not, and having ears, hear 
not, the things which so nearly concern their temporal 
salvation? For my part, whatevet anguish of spirit it 
may cost, I am willing to know the whole truth ; to know 
the worst, and to provide for it. 

25 I have but one lamp, by which my feet ate guided; 
and that is the lamp of experience. I knoiy of no way 
of judging of the future but by the pitst. And, judging by 
tne past, I wish to know what there has been hi the con- 
duct of the British ministry, for the last ten years, to 
^(y justify those hopes with which gentlemen have been 
pleased to solace themselves and the house? Is it that 
insidious smile, with which our petition has been kitely 
received ? Trust it nbt, sir ; it will prove a snare to 
your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed with a 

S5 kiss. Ask yourselves how this gracious reception of our 
petition comports with those warlike prepsir^ions, which 
cover our waters and darken our land. Are fleets and 
Armies necessary to a work of love and reconciliation f 
Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be reconciled, 

40 that force must be called in to win back our love? Let us 
not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the implements 
of war and subjugatian^ — ^the last arguments to which 
kings resort. I ask gentleman, sir, what means \Mb 
Huurtial array, if its purpose bo not* to force us to sub» 

45 mission ? Can gentlemen assign any other possible mo- 
tive for it ? Has Great Britain any enemy, in this quar- 
ter of the world, to call for all this accumulation d 
navies and armies? No, sir, she has n5ne. They are 
meant for us : they can be meant for no other. Tbej 

50 are sent over to bind and rivet upon us those chainSi 
which the British ministry haye boen so long forging. 
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And what ha^ze we to oppose to them ? Shall we try 
argHfntniJ Sir, we have hceif trying that for the laat 
ten years. Have we any thing new to offer Qpoa the 

65 aul^ect? No:hin^. We have held the subject up in 
every light of wliich it is capable ; but it has been all in 
vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and hun;lle supplica- 
tion % What ierm$ sh« U we find, which have not been 
alreauy exkatt^ted ? Let us not, I beseecA you, sir, de- 

60 ccive ourselves longer. Sir, we have d6ne every thing 
that eould be done, to avert the storm which is now 
coming on. We have petitioned ; we have remdnstrat- 
ed ; we have silj^plicated ; we have prostrated ourselree 
before the throne, and have implored its interposition to 

65 arrest the tyrannical hands of the ministry and parlia- 
ment. Our petitions have been slighted; our remon- 
strances have produced additional violence and Insult; 
our supplications have been disregarded; (q) and we 
have been spumed, with contempt, from the foot of the 

70 throne. la vain, after these things, may we indulge 
the fond hope of peace and reconciliation. There is no 
l(mg^ any room for hope. If we wish to be trie] if we 
mean to preserve inviolate those inestimable privileges, 
for which we have been so long contending ; if we mean 

75 not badely to abandon the noble struggle, in which we 
have been so long engaged, and which we have pledg- 
ed ourselves never to abandon,, until the glorious object 
rf our contest shall be obtdmed — {q) we roust fight! 
I repeat it I — Sir, we must fight ! An appeal to arms 

SO and to the God of hosts, is all that is left us. 
They tell us, sir, that we are weak — ^unable to c6pe 
with 80 formidable an adversary. But when shall we 
ba stronger? Will it be the nest week, or the next 
year i Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and 

35 when a British guard shall be stationed in every hoase % 
Shall we gather strength by irresolution and inaction? 
Shall we acquire the means of effectual resiataaee by 
lying supinely on our b^ks, and hugging the delusira 
phantom of h6pe, until our enemies shall have bound us 

90 JbaBd and loot? Sir, we are not weak, if we make a 
proper use of those means which the God of nature 
^ hath placed in our. power. Three millions of people^ 
armea in the holy cause of liberty, and in such a coun- 
try as that which we possess,- are invincible by any force 

95 which our enemy can send against us. Besides, sir, we 
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%5 ilmU not fig^ our battles alone. There is a just G^^, 
who presidejl over the destMes of nations, and who w/i 
rane \xp firiemkr wiif^ BUf battles for us. The battle, 
sir, is not to the strdnp alone; it k to the rigilant, the 
Ik^ipb, the br^Te, Besides, sir, we hav'e no eUcftion. 

100 if we were base enough to desire il, it Is now too^ late 
to retire irorn the conte^. There is no retreat, but in 
submission and slavery.! Our chains are Ibrged Their 
clanking may be heard on the plaios of Boston ! (g) The 
war is inevitable — and let it come ! — I repeat it, sir, let it 

lOS come ! 

It is vaiD, sir, to extenuate the matter. G'^ntl^nen 
may cry* peace, peace — but there is no peaee. The war 
is actually begun ! ' , 

The next gale that sweeps from the nerth. Will bring 

1 10 to 01MP ears the clash of resounding armsi Our brelfr 
ren are already in the fi^ld ! Why stond we here idle ! 
What is k that ^ei^kmea wish ? what woi:Ud theyi^ew?* 1 
Is life so deaf, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at 
ih^ price of cbainsaod slavery i (^) Ported it. Almighty 

1 15 God.*— I kaow not what osfurse others may take, but, as 
for me, give me likeHih ^ g'^c ™6 ^eath r 

He took his seat. No murmur of appi^us^vas heard.* 
The e0ect wa^too deep. After the trance of a moment, 
several memb^s started from their seats. The cry, ** to 

120 arms," seemed to quiver on every Kp, and gleam from 
every eye ! Richawl H. Lee arose and supported Mr. 
Henry, with his usual spirk and elegance. But his 
melody was lost amidst the agitations of that ocean, which 
ibe master spirit of the storm had Hfled up on high. 

125 That supernatural voice still sounded in their ears and 
shlveted along their arteries. They heard, in every 
I)au8e, the cry of H^erty or death. They became impa 
tient of apeeeL-*4heur souls were on fire for aeti(»Ei. 



ExERCISlB 12 L 

7%e disccntenied pendulum, — ^Jane Tayloiu 

An old clock that had stood fbr fifly years in a &r« 
mer's kitchen, without giving its owner any cause ei 
eomplaint, early one summer's morning, bef^o the kmiiy 
was stirring, Si^ddenly stopped. Upon tlpl^ th» Utal- 
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5 pitto (if %ve ■Mk3r creditthe fiible*} f ^anf^d eounttnanoi 
with alaim ; the handa made a. yaki eix^rt to continue 
their oeurse^ the wheeJsK remaioBd mottonleai wid| «ur- 
pnse; the weights huog ^eechless^. each member felt 
disposed to by the Uame^ ob the others. At Isagth the 

10 dial institHted a ibrmal inquiry as to the cavse of ^e 
/itagnatioa, whes hands, wl^ls, weights, with one Toice, 
) rotealed their innoceDoe. 

But now a faint tick was. heard below from the pen- 
dulum, who Ihvs spoke :^^*' I confess myself to be the 

15 sole cause of the stoppage 1 and I am willing, for ihe 
g^Beral satia&ction to assign my reasons. The truth 
is, that I am tired of ticking." Upon hearing this, the 
old clock became so enraged, that it was on the very 
point of sTri^in^. 

20 " Lazy wire T' exclaimed the dial j^te, holding up 
its bapds. "Very good!" replied the pendulum, **it is 
vastly e^y fat you. Mistress I>ial, who have always, as 
every body knows, set youraelf up above me,— it is vastly 
eas^y for you, 1 say, to accuse^ other people of la^ness! 

35 You, who have had nothing^to do^ail tae days <^ your 
life, but to star^ people in the fao«« and to amuse vourseL 

• with vvftching all that goes o« in the kitchen ! * Think 
I beseech you, how you would like to be shut up fer life 
in this dark closet, and to wag baek^mitia and forwards, 

30 year after year, as I da" » 

** As to that," said the dial* /'is there not a window in 
your house, on purpose for you to look through ?"— *f For 
all that," resumed the pendulum, ^* it w very dark here; 
and, although ^ere is a window, I dare not -stop, even 

86 for an instant, to look out al it. .Beei^ies, I am really tired 

of my way of life ; and if you wish, I'll tell you how 

. I took this disgust at my emptoyment. I happoaed this 

morning to beeftleulaliog howmftny times I should have 

to tick in the course of only the next twenty-foUr hours; 

40 perhaps some of you, above there, can gi\ie me the exact 
sum." * - 

The minute hand, being quick at fiffures, presently re- 
plied, " Eighty-six thousand four hundred times." " Ex- 
actly so," replied the p«idulanL " Well, I appeal to 

45 vou all, if the very thought of this was not enoag]i to 
ntigue 0^; and when I began to multiply the smdces 
of (H»e daji, by those of mpnus and years, really it is no 
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woxhdef if. I felt diacourag^ at the prospect ; so after a 
great deal of reasoning arid hesitation, thinks I to myself 

50 1 '11 stop." . r . 

The dial could seari&ely keep. its counteaance during 

this h^urangue ; hut resu^iing. its gravity, thus replied : 

^ " Dear Mr. Pendulum, I €un really astonished that such 

a useful, industrious person as yourself, should have heen 

St5 overcome by this sudden q^ction. It is jtrue, you have 
done a great deal of work in your time ; so have we all, 

, and are likely to do ; which although it ma)r fiiligue us to 
think of, the ques^on^ is, whether it will ^tigue us to do. 
Would you now do me the favour to give ahout half a 

60 dozen strokes to illi^rate my argument ?" 

Tlie pendulum complied, and ticked six times in its 
usual pace. "Now," resumed the dial, " may I -be al- 
l(M¥ed to inquire, if that exertion was at all fatiguing or 
disagreeable to youT' *' Not in the least," replied the 

65 pendulum, '' it i^ not of six strokes that I compiam, nor 
of sixty, but of millions,^^ • " Very good" repned the 
dial J ** but recollect that though you may $kink of a 
million strokes in an instant, you are required to execute 
but one; and-that, however often j?oo may hereafter have 

70 to swing, a moment will always be given you to swmg 
in." *' That consideration staggers me, I Confess," said 
the pendulum. " Then I hope," resumed' the dial-plate, 
" we shall all immediately return to our duty ; for the 
maids will lie m bed if we stand idling thus.". 

75 Upon this the weights, who had never been accused 
of light conduct, used all their influence in urging him 
to proceed; when, as with one consent, the wheels began 
u> turn, the hands began to move, the pendulum began 
to swing, and to its credit, ticked as loud as ever ; while 

80 a red beam of the rising sun that streamed through a 
hole in the kitchen, shininsf full upon the dial-plate, it 
brightened up, ^s if nothing had been the matter. 

When the -farmer came down to. breakfast that morn- 
ing, upon looking at the clock, he declared that his 

85 watch had gained hatfan hour in the night. 

MORAL. 

A celebrated modern writer says, "Take care of the 
minutes, and the Iwurs will take care of themselves." 
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This is an admirable remark, and roif bt be very season- 
ably recoUected when we beffin to be *♦ weary in weU - 

yo doing " from the thought of having much to do. The 
present moment is all we have to do with, in any sense \ 
the past is irrecoverable, the future ie nncertain ; nor is^ 
it fiijr to burden one moment with the weight of the- next 
Sufficient urrto the moment is the trouble uereoC If we 

95 had to walk a hundred miles, we should still hare to set 
but one step at a time, and this process continued, would 
inftiUibiy bring us to our journey's end. Fatigue gene- 
lally begins, and Is always increased, by calculating in a 
minute the exertion of hours. 

100 Thus, in looking forward X» future life, let us recoJ- 
lect that we have not to sustain all its toil, to endure all 
its suflferings, or encounter all its crosses at once. One 
moment comes laden with its own litllt burdens, then flies; 
and is succeeded by another no heavier than the last: — 

105 if ene could be borne, so can another and another. 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than to-day, 
merely bcfcause we forget that when to-morrow comes, 
then will be tww. Thus life passes with many, in reso- 
lutions for the future, which the present never fulfils. 

1 10 It is not thus with those, who, •* by patient eontinif 
anee in*^ell-doing, seek for glory, honour, and immor- 
tality." Day by day, minute by minute, they execute the 
appointed task, to which the requisite measure of tirau 
and strength is proportioned ; and tbus, having worked 

115 while it was called day, they at length rest from their 
labours, and their works *♦ follow them." Let us* then, 
•• whatever our hands find to do, do it with all our migl4, 
recollecting that no%o is the proper and accepted time. 



EXERCISB 122. 

Valedictory Hymn — N. Adams.^ 

Sung by the Senior Class, at the cidse of the Anniversarf Eicfciset in dbt 
Theological Seminary, Andover, Sept. 1829. 

1 Beautiful upon the mountains 
Are the messengers of peace. 
Publishing the news of pardon. 

Through a Saviour's righteousness ; 
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Joyful tidings ' 
Of a Saviour's righteousness \ 

. 2 Harki Ihe voice of Jesus, calling, 
" Heralds of my Cross, arise I 
Go and publish news of pardon ; 
See ! a world in ruin Bes. 
Preach salvation, 
*Till I call you to the skies.'* 

3 Jesus, we obey thy summons, 

See thy servants waiting stand ; 
When our song of praise is emded, 
We will go at thy commaad. 

Great Redeemer 1 
Guide us by thine own right hand. 

4 Scenes of love and sacred friendship, 

We will bid you all farewell. 
O'er the earth's wide fecc we tvander, 

News of Jesus' love to tell. 
We for erer 
Now niust part, and say. Farewell. 

5 Often have we joined these voices, 

In our songs of social praise. 
And around our altar bending. 

Prayer at mom and evening raised. 
We shall never 
Here again unite in praise. 

6 Breth;*en, may we meet together 

On the mount of God above ; 
Then our rapturous hosannas 

Will be fuil of Jesus' love! 
Saviour, bring us 
Safely to thy home above. 

Exercise 123. 

Scene from Pizarro.,..Pizarro and Oomex.^^KoTZitBvm 

Piz. How now, Gomez, what bringest thou 1 
Oom, On yonder hill, among the palm trees^ we have sur- 
prised an old Peruvian. Escape by flight he could not, and 
we seized him unresisting. 

25* 
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Piz. Drag him before us. [O^tMZ leads in Orozemhx] 
What art thou, stranger? 

Oro, First tell me who is the captain of this band of rob- 
bers, 

Piz, Audacious ! This insolence has sealed thy doom. 
Die thou shalt, gray headed ruffian. But first confess what 
thou knowest. 

Oro. I know, that which thou hast just assured me oC 
that I shall die. 

Piz, Less audacity might have preserved thy Irfe. 

Oro. My life is as'a withered tree, not worth preserving. 

Piz, Hear me, old man. Even now we march against 
ihe Peruvian army. We know there is a secret pth thai 
leads to your strong hold among the rocks. Guide us to 
that, and name thy reward- If wealth be thy wish— — 

Oro. Ha, ha, ha 1 

Piz. Dost thou despise my offer 1 ^ 

Oro, Yes, thee and thy offer! Wealth! I have the 
wealth of two gallant sons. I have stored in heaven the 
riches which repay good actions here! and still my chiefest 
treasure do I wear aibput me. 

Piz, What is that 7 Inform me. 

Oro, I wUJ, for thou canst never tear it from me. An 
unsullied conscience. 

Piz. I believe there is no other Peruvian who dares 
speak as thou dost 

Oro. Would I could believe there is no other Spaniard 
who dares act e^a thou dost. 

Gom. Obdurate Pagan I how numerous is your army? 

Oro. Count the leaves of the forest.^ 

Gom, Which is the weakest part of your camp ? 

Oro, It is fortified on all sides by justice. 

Gom, Where have you concealed your wives ana chil- 
dren? < . - 

Oro. In the hearts of their husbands and fatbers. 

Piz. Knowest thou A lonzo? 

Oro. Know him I Aloneo ! Our nation's bene&ctor, the 
guardian angel of Peru ! 

Piz. By what has he merited that title? • 

Oro. By not resembling thee. 

Piz, Who is this Rolla, joined with Alonzo in ccm- 
mand? 

Oro, I will answer that, for I love to speak the h«ro's 
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name. Rolla, the kinsmui of the king, k the idol cf our 
army. In war a tiger, m peace a lamb. Cora was once 
betrothed to him, but Ending she preferred A^on/o, he re- 
signed his clakn for Cora's happiness. 

Piz, Romantic savage! I shall meet this Rolla soon. 

Oro. Thou had«t better not ! the terrors vf his noble eye 
would strike thee dead. 

Gom, Silence, or tremble \ 

Oro. Beardless robber! I never yet have learned to 
tremble before man — AVhy before thee, thou less than man ! 

Gom, Another word, audacious heathen, and I strike i 

Oro. Strike, Christian ! then boast among thy fellow& 
*• 1 100| have murdered a Peruvian." 



Second Scene. Sentinel, Rolla, and Alonzo. — KoTZEBUSr 
^ [Enter Rolla disguised as a monk] 

Rolla. Inform me, friend, is Alonzo, the Peruvian, con- 
fined in this dungeon ? 

Sent. He is. 

Rolla. I must speak with him. 

Sent. You must not 

Rolla. He is my friend. 
^Sent. Not if he were your brother. 

Rolla. What h to be his fate ? 
^ Sent. He dies at sunrise. 

, Rolla. Ha! then I am come in time — 

Sent. Just to witness his death. 

Rolla. [Advancing towards the doo'^ ] Soldier — ^I must 
speak with him. 

Sent. [Pushing him back with his gun,] Back I Back I 
:t is impossible. 

Rolla. I do entreat you but for one moment 

Sent. You entreat in vain — ^my orders are most strict 

Rolla. Look en this wedge of massy gold f Look cm 
these precious gems. In thy land they will be wealth for 
thee and thine, beyond thy hope or wish. Take them, they 
are thine, let me but pass one moment with Alonzo. . 

Sent. Away! Wouldst thou corrupt me? Me^ mn old 
Castilian ! 1 know my duty better. ^ 

Rolla. Soldier ! hast thou a wifi f 

Sent. I have. 
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RoUdi. llsOtihon children f *- 

Sent, Four, honest, loveYj hofn. 

Rolla, Wheredidst thoti leaTethemf 

Sent, In my native village, in the very eot where I wfta 
born. 

Roila, Dost thou love thy wife and childly ? 

Sent Do I love them ! God knews my heartf— I do. 

Rolla, Soldier 1 Imagine thou wert doomed to die a 
cruel death in a strange laiid — ^What would he thy last re- 
quest? 

iSc/r^. That some of my comrades should carry my dying 
blessing to my wife and children. 

Rolla. What if that comrade was at thy prison door, and 
should there be told, thy fellow soldier dies at sunrise, yet 
thou shalt not for a moment see him, nor shalt thou bear his 
dying blessing to his poor children, or his wretched wife — 
what wouldst thou think of him who thus could drive ^hy 
comrade from the door ? 

Sent. How? 

Rolla. Alonzo has a wife end child ; and I am come but 
to receive for her, and for her poor babe, the last blessing of 
my friend. 

Sent. Go in. {Exit Sentinel] 

Rolla. [Calls.] Alonzo! Alonzo! 

[Enter Alonzo, speaking as he comes in.] 

Alon. How ! is ray hour elapsed? Well, I am ready. 

Roll A. Alonzo, know me! ^ 

Alon. Rolla ! O Rolla ! how (Hdst thou pass the guard r 

Rolla. There is not a moment to be lost m words. This 
disguise I tore from the dead body of a friar, as I passed our 
field of battle. It has gained me entrance to thy dungeon' 
now take it thou, and fly. 

Alon. And Rolla — : 

RoUa. Will remain here in Ay place. 

Alon, And die for me ! No ! Rather eternal tortures rack 
me. 

Rolla. I shall not die, Alonzo. It is thf life Pizarro 
seeks, not Rolla! s; and thy arm may soon deliver me from 
prison. Or, should it be otherwise, 1 am as a Wighted tree 
m the desert ; nothing lives beneath my shelter. Thou art 
a husband and a father; the being of a lovely wife and 
helpless infant depend upon thy life. Go ! go ! Alonzo, not 
to save thyself, but Cora, and thy child. ^ 
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Alon. Urge me not thus, my friend — I am pr^^iied to 
die in peace. 

Rolla. To die in pe^ee ! devoting her you hftfe sworn lo 
lire for, to madness, misery, and death i 

AloTh, Merciful heavens 1 

Rolla. If thou art yet irresolute, Alonzo-^now mark me 
well. Thou knovvest that Rolla never pledged his word 
and shrunk from its fulfilment Know then, if thou an 
proudly obstinate, thou shalt h^ve the desperate triumph of 
seeing Rolla perish by thy side. 

Alcn, O Rolla! you distract me I Wear you the robe, 
and though dreadful the necessity, we will strike down the 
guard, and force our passage. 

RqIIoh What, the soldier on duty here? 

Alon, Yes, else s<^ing two, the alarm will be iastant 
death. 

Rolla, For my nation's safety, I would not harm him. 
That soldier, mark me, is a man ! All are not men that 
wear the human form. He refused my praperst ^refused my 
gold, denying to adroit — till his own feelings bribed him. 1 
will not riisk a hair of that man's head, to save mj hedtrt* 
strings from consuming fire. But haste f A mom«it*8 fuF- 
ther pause and all is lost. 

Alon. Rolla, 1 fear thy friendship drives me from honour 
and from right 

Rolla. Did RoUa ever counsel dishonour -to his /iriend 7 
[Throwing the friar's garmc%t over his shoulders.} There! 
conceal thy face — Now God be with thee. 



EX£RCIS£ 124. 
God. — Translated from a Russian Ode by Derzhanir. 

1 O Thou Eternal One I whose presence bright. 
All space doth occupy. — All motion guide; 
Unchanged through times all deviastating flight, 
Thou only God ! There is no God beside. 
Being above all beings ! Mighty One ! 
Whom none can comprehend, and none explore, 
Who filFst existence with thyself alone ; 
Embracing all — supporting — ruling o*er — 
Being whom we call God — and know no more I 
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2 A miliion torehet Hg^ed 1»y thy hand, 
Wander unwearied through the blue abjrss; 
Thefy own thy power, accomplish thy cominmid. 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bli«s : 

What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light? 
A gioFiotts company of golden streams ? 
Lamps of celestial ^her, burning bright? 
Birne lighting systems with their joyous beams? 
Bot thou to Uiese art as the noon to night. 

3 Yes 1 as a drop of water in the sea, 
All this magnificence is lost in thee : — 

What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee ? 
And what am /, then? Heaven's unnumbered host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 
In all the glory of sublimest thought, 
Is btit an atom in the balance weighed 
Against thy greatness — ^is a cipher bronght 
Against infinity ! what an^ / then ? Nought t 

4 Nought?— But the efiluence of thy light divine 
Pen^ding worlds, hath reached my bosom too; 
Yes, in my spirit doth thy spirit shine, 

As shines the sun-beam in a drop of dew. 

Nought? — ^But I live, and on hope's pinions fly, 

Eager towards' thy presence * for in thee 

I live^ and breathe, and dwell ; aspiring high« 

Even to the throne of thy Divinity. 

I am, O God, and surely thou must be! 

5 Thou art I directing, guiding, all. Thou art I 
Direct my understanding then to thee ; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart ; 
Though but an atom 'midst immensity. 

Still I am something feshioned by thy hand! 
I hold a middle rank, 'twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of being stand. 
Close to the realm where angels have their birth 
Just on the boundary of the spirit land ! 
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ExER-riSB 125.. 

The Dead Sea. — Croi.y. 

ft 

1 The wind blo%vs chili across those gloomy waveis ;— 

Oh ! how unlike the gteen and dancing main ! 
(The surge is foul, as if it rolled o'er graves ; • ^ 
Stranger, here lie the cities of the plain. 

2 Yes, on that plain, by wild waYes covered now, 

Rose palace once, and sparkling pinnacle ; 
On pomp and spectacle beamed morning's glow. 
On pomp and festival the twilight fell. 

3 Lovely and splendid all, — but Sodom's soul 

Was stained with blood, and pride, and perjury; 
Long warned, long spared, till her whole heart was foul, 
And fiery vengeance on its clouds came nigh. 

4 And still she lotocked, and daace^, and, taunting spoke 

Her sportive blasphemies against the Throne ; — 
It came ! — the thunder on her slumber broke : — 

God spake the word of wrath I — Her drea^i was done. 

5 Yet, in her final night, amid her stood 

Immortal messengers ; and pausing Heaven, 
Pleaded with man, but she was quite imbued, 
Her last hour waned, she scorned to be forgiven ! 

6 'Twas done ! — Down pour'd at oncv^ ^e sulphurous show'Ti 

Down stooped, in flame, the heav* n's red canopy. 
Oh I for the arm of God, in that fier e hour ! — 
'T was vain, nor l^elp of God or m m was nigh. 

7 They rush, they bound, they howl, tl emen of sin ; — 

Still stooped the cloud, still burst tl e thicker blaze ; 
The earthquake heaved ! — Then sanl the hideous din ! 
Yon wave of darkness o'er their as yes strajrs. 

8 Paris ! thy soul is deeper dyed with dood. 

And long, and blasphemous, has be sn thy day; 
And, Pilris ! it were well for thee th it flood, 
Or fire, could cleanse thy damning stains -a^'V'ay. 
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ExERciss 126. 

New Missionary Hymn. 
S. F. SMITH. Theological Student, An^over. 

1 Ycfl, my native land, I love thee, 

All thy scenes I love them well, 
Friends, connexions, happy country I 

Can I bid you all farewell % 
Can I leave you — 
Far in heathen lands to dwell T 

2 Home! thy joys are passing lovely; 

Joys no stranger-heart can teli ! 
Happy home ! indeed I love thee ! 
Can I — can I say — Farewell f 
Can I leave thee — 
Far in heathen lands to dwell ? 
8 Scenes of sacred peace and pleasure, 
Holy days and Sabbath bell. 
Richest, brightest, sweetest treasure I 
Can I say a last farewell % 
Can I leave you — ' 
Far in heathen lands to dwell I 

4 Yesl I hasten from you gladly, 

From the scenes I loved so well I 
Far away, ye billows, bear me ; 

Lovely native land, farewell f 
Pleased I leave thee — 
Far in heathen lands to dwell. 

5 In the deserts let me labour. 

On the mountains let me tell, 
How he died — ^the blessed Saviour— 

To redeem a world fron^ hell ! 
Let me hasten. 
Far in heathen lands to dwell, 

6 Bear me on, thou restless ocean ; 

Let the winds the canvass swell — 
Heaves my heart with warm emotion, 

While I go for hence to dwell. 
Glad I bid the^, 
Native land 1 — Farewel^ — ^Farewell I 
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Thx reader, that he may understand the design of this Appendix, is 
requested to turn back to page 52, and review with care all the remarks 
that ale made under the head of QuanHiy* Few persons are aware^ 
what extent the power of any tolerable voice may be increased, by the 
habit of a slow, clear, distinct enunciation. To acquire this habit, the 
pupil must accustom himself, by efforts often repeated, to fill, and swel. 
and prolong the open vowels. This may be done by uttering the simple 
elementary sounds, «, e, &c., with great stress. But as vooal sounds 
are intended to convey thtntgkts, and these sii^^ elements signify noth- 
ing, of themselves, the pupil is reluctant to e»ert his voice upon them, 
with sufficient strength to answer tlie purpose.. The d^erent sounds of 
a, as heard in fate, far, war, he can utter, but to do it with his voice at 
full streteh is unnatural ; it seems to him mcnre like barking, or bUoHngf 
than like elocution. Whereas, let the sound to be made, be part of a 
ward, and that word part of a sentence, — meaning something that ought 
to be uttered in a'loud, fitU note, and the difficulty is surmounted with 
comparative ease. 

' To accomplish tlus, is the purpose of the following examples. In pro- 
nouncing them, the reader will remember that they are generally taken 
from the language of military command ; and from other cases in which 
the persons addressed are supposed to be at some distance from the 
speaker. The words printed in Italic, contain the vowel sounds on 
which the stress and quantity are to be laid. Imagine yourself to be 
speaking these words to those who are five or ten rods from you, and 
you will unavoidably acquire the habit of dwelling on the vowel with a 
slow, strong note. 

The sounds most fiivorable to the object of this exercise are those of 



-in fate 
-in hark 
-in fall 

'ifiureoToir 



-m rtse 
"in go 
—in move 
—in for. 



•in tube 
turn 



ou in laud 



The selections are arranged promiscuously, several of the vowel soondf 
•ometimea occurring in the same examj^. 

SIS 
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*^ * EXAMPLES. 

1. Then tM:e defiance, death, and mortal war. 

2. Haste ! — to his ear the glad report conviy, 

3. Stretch to the race / — Away I — Away! 

4. Let what I willy be fate. 

6. O iSo/yman/*— regardless chief! — Awake. 

6. Come/mighty Monarch, haste! — the fortress ^im 

7. Wherefore, O Warriors! make your promise oomt 

8. Conquest awaits you. Seize the glorious prize. 

9. " Haste! Let us storm the gites/' he said, and flew 
10. Tlie cry was — " Tidings! from the host^ — 

" Of weight-^— A i)nessenger comes po^'* 
IL Arm J valjait ttSefl — ^For^^A^ prepare. 

12. "To arms! — to arms!^^ — A thousand voices cried. 

13. ''Forbear! The field is ifi*;/e," — ^he cries. 

14. " Who ditres to fly from yonder swords" — ^he cries, 
" Who dares to tremble, by this weapon diet.^' 

1 6. S^arwi— Bay ard ! — Stand ! — ^the steed obeyed. 

16. To arms! The foemen storm the wall. 

17. War! War! — aloud with general vcMce they cry. 

18. Haste! Pass the sea^. Tliy fljring sails employ; 
Fly hence! Begone! 

19. 'T is death I siek; but ere I yield to fate, 
I trust to crush thee with my falling weight 

20. Him by his arms Rambaldo knows, and cries, 

" What seek'st thou here, or whither wouldst thou bend ^' 

21. O cruel Tancred! — cease! — at last relent. 

22. ** Specrf MaKse ! spied !-^ — he loudly cried, | 
"The mustering place is Lanrick mead; 

Speed forth the signal, Norman! Spied!** 
28. Peace! Peace! — To other than to me, 
Thy words were evU auguij. 
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24 Warriors attend ! survey this bloody sword. 

25 Woe to the traitor ! — tvoe ! 

26. On Bertram, tlien, he laid his hand, 

** Should every fiend to whom thou 'rt sold 

Rise in thine aid, I keep my hold. 

Arouae there! Ho! — ^take spear and sword; 

Mack the murderer of your lord." - 

27. " Ye Warriors brave ! — attend my words," he said* 

28. With monarch's voice, " Go ! — and repent j^^ — ^lie ctif^ 
99. Rise! Rise! — ^ye Citizens, your gates defend ; 

Behold the^oc at hand. 

30. '' Return ye Warriors !" — tlius aloud he cried. 

31. Fly Argillanl Behold the morning nigh 

32. *' What brlog'st thou hereT' — she cried. 

" Lo war and decilh I bring," thelchief replied. 

33. Oh ! burst the bridge^ ind me ^one expose. 

34. Stili, still he breathes; Our Tancred still survives. 

35. Hence ! homey you idle creatures ! — get you home. 
You blocks, — ^you stones, — you worse than seuseless 

things. 

36. Wo to the wretch whd fails to rear, 
At this dread sign, his ready speaf. 

37. " Up ! comrades ip ! — ^m Rokeby's halls, 
Ne'er be it said our courage falls." 

38. Back! on your lives, ye |»enial pack. 

39. Boldly she spake, " Soldiers attend ! 
My father was the soldier's friend." 

40. ^^ Revenge! — Revinge!^^ — ^the 8axons cried. 

41. Malcolm .'— -cdme forth ! — and forth he came. 

42. " On! On!^' — ^was still his stem exclaim, 
" Confront the batter}''s jaws of flamo i 
Rush on the level gun ! 

My steel-clad Cuirassiers !-—;3flrft?aA(^ / 
Each Hulan,yi>nrarrf/ — ^withraS lance ! 
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My Guard! — ^my chosen, — charge for France^ 
France^ and ^apoleon^* 

43, " Soldiers ! — stand firm" exclaimed the British chief, 
England shall tell the fight." 

44. The comhat deepens, " On ye brdve ! 
Who rush to gliry or the grave" 

. ft45. Burst *he storm on Phocis' walls! 

'Rise /—or Greece forever falls. 
«#6. Yet, though destruction sweep these lovely plains 
Rise ! Fellow men !— our country yet remains. 

47. Where was thine arm, O vengeance^ and thy rod» 
TJiat smote the foes of Zion and of God? 

48. Angels ! and ministers of Gr&cel defend us; 
Save me, — and hover o'er me with your wings. 
Ye heavenly (%ards! 

49. "And do, you now put on your best attire? 
And do you now cull out a holiday? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's hldod^ 
Begone ! 

60. Avauntl — ^Fly thitlier whence thou fled'st; if from this 

hour, 
Within these hallowed limits thou appear, 
4^ Back to the mfernal.pit I drag thee chdin'd. 

61. And I heard an angel;^ying tlirough the midst of hea- 

ven, saying witli a loud vcnce 
" W6, wo, wo, to the inhabitants of the earth." 

62. But God said unto* him, '* Thou^/bo?/— this night thy 
^ soM shall be required of thee." 

63. And he cned and said, "Father •flSraAam/ Have mir- 

cy upon me." 
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